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“My litthe Margaret had a very pretty dress made of light blue Lansdowne. 
ice cream all over the skirt. 
**T intended to throw it away but for some reason packed it in a box. 
“T was ransacking a closet with a friend one day, when I came across this dress and began to lament the unfortunate occurrence. 
‘*My friend asked me why I didn’t dye it with Diamond Dyes, and I replied that I thought I couldn't get satisfactory results. She 
advised me to try anyhow and the next day I bought a package and proceeded to dye the dress. 
“Tt gave it the most beautiful brown color I have ever seen and now the dress has been restored to its old time place on the party peg.” 


Very sincerely, AJVS. JAMES KIA TING, Philadelphia. 


She attended a children’s party one day and spilled 


Of course you want your children always to look neat and clean. But the little tots can’t understand the necessity of keeping 
clean, and forget all about it during their play. The fond mother, whose pride wants them always looking as if they came out of 
the band box, has many a weary hour trying to dress them properly on the least outlay. 

It makes the little faces glow with health to roll around in the grass and get plenty of sunshine, but Oh, what havoc it plays with their clothes. 

You wouldn't forbid their romping and having a good time and yet you can’t afford so many new dresses, 


Diamond Dyes are Mother’s Helpmate 


Let them romp and play, don’t worry if their clothes are grass stained or faded by the sun or even partly worn. Have a Diamond Dye Day and 
you can soon restore their freshness and give them new, attractive colors —They actually become new dresses and your outlay has been almost nothing. 
If they are only faded and the style suits you there is no need even to take them apart. You can start in the morning and by evening the ward- 
robe will be restocked with bright, new creations. 
Diamond Dyes for Grown Ups 


You can just as easily have a Diamond Dye Day for yourself as for the little ones. If the sun has faded your feathers or boas make them as 
good as new with Diamond Dyes. — If last year’s gown is soiled or you have tired of its color, Diamond Dyes will befriend you. 

They not only give attractive colors but impart the crisp freshness of a new fabric. 

Your friends will never know the difference and you will be as well satisfied as if you had bought new goods. 

There is really an endless variety of the good things Diamond Dyes can do for you. How about the couch cover you cast aside because 
it had a dusty appearance ; the curtains that became streaked and stained ; the porti¢res you tired of or the hundred and one other articles that can 
be called back to usefulness with Diamond Dyes? 


There is nothing difficult about dyeing with Diamond Dyes. Almost as easy as using a cake of soap. If there is anything that can be dyed 


DIAMOND DYES WILL DO IT 


Think of the possibilities of your old trunks and boxes. What gowns of bye gone days that will make up perfectly beautiful after a treatment 
with Diamond Dyes. Last year’s hat, a dip, a twist, a stitch, a turn and you have an entirely new creation that cost practically nothing. Goodness, 
we might go on forever, but just you make up your mind to try Diamond Dyes. You will be surprised at the results and we will have added another 
permanent customer to our already long list. 


Important Facts About Goods To Be Dyed 


: The most important thing in connection with dyeing is to be sure you get the real 
Diamond Dyes. 


Another very important thing is to be sure that you get the 4énd of Diamond Dyes that 


We make a Special Dye for Wool or Silk because Cotton or Linen (vegetable material) 
or Mixed Goods (in which vegetable material generally predominates) are hard fibres and 
take up a dye slowly ; while Wool or Silk (animal material) are soft fibres and take up a 
is adapted to the article you intend to dye. dye quickly. In making a dye to color Cotton or Linen (vegetable material) or Mixed 

- Beware of substitutes for Diamond Dyes. There are many of them. ‘Uhese substitutes Goods (in which vegetable material generally predominates) a concession must always be 
will appeal to you with such false claims as “A New Discovery” or “An linprovement on made to the vegetable material. 
the Old Kind.”| ‘The “ New Discovery” or the “Improvement”? is then put forward as No dye that will color Cotton or Linen (vegetable material) will give the same rich shade 
“One Dye for All Material,” Wool, Silk or Cotton. on Wool or Silk (animai material) that is obtained by the use of our Special Wool Dye. 
_ We want you to know that when any one makes such a claim he is trving to sell you an Diamond Dyes are anxious for your success the first time you use them. ‘This means your 
imitation of our Dye for Cotton, Linen or Mixed Goods. Mixed Goods are most frequently addition to the vast number of women who are regular users of Diamond Dyes. Wen dyeing 
W ooland Cotton combined. If our Diamond Dyes for Cotton, linen or Mixed Goods will color Cotton, Linen or Mixed Goods, or when you arein doubt about the material, be sure toask for 
these materials when they are together, it is self evident that they will color them separately. Diamond Dye for Cotton. Jf you are dyeing Wool or Silk ask for Diamond Dye for Wool. 


Free Samples of Dyed Cloth Send us your name and address (be sure to mention your dealer’ s 
name and tell us whether he sells Diamond Dyes), and we will send 
you a copy of the famous Diamond Dye Annual, a copy of the Direction Book, and 36 samples of dyed cloth, all free. 


Address Wells @ Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 
WW cxrired renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 

your final copy. Sometimes a subscriber who has 
already renewed may receive this blank. That does not 
mean that the renewal has not been received. We begin 
to pack in mail-bags two weeks or more before mailing, 
and the renewal may have reached us after the copy con- 
taining the blank has been packed. In requesting change 
of address please give us four weeks’ notice. 


If your subscription expires with this issue your renewal 
must reach us beforethe eleventh of November to avoid 
missing the next issue. We cannot begin subscriptions 
with back numbers. Subscribers should use Postal or 
Express money orders in remitting. All Rural Free 
Delivery carriers can supply Postal money orders. 





Cyrus H. K. Curtis, President 
C. H. Ludington, Jr. 


Copyright, 1907 (Trade-mark registered), by The Curtis Publishing Company 
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Registered in United States Patent Office 
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Edward W. Bok, Vice-President and Editor 
Secretary and Treasurer William V. Alexander, Managing Editor 
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The Pnce of The Journal 


By subscription: One Dollar and Fifty Cents a year, 
postage free in the United States, Alaska, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. 
Single copies: 15 cents each. In Canada, $2 a year. 
Single copies: 20 cents each, except in Montreal and 
Toronto, where the price is 15 cents. 

In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
per year, 10 shillings 3 pence, payable by international 
money order ($2.50 in American money); Single copies, 
11 pence each (22 cents in American money). 


Our Branch Offices 


(For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received.) 


New York: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 
Boston : Barristers Hall. BurFaLo: 507 White Building 
Cuicaco: 508 Home Insurance Building 
Lonpon: 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W. C. 














(he Editor's 


AN EDITOR'S PRIDE IS TO KEEP FAITH with 

his readers: to publish what he announces. 

sut sometimes conditions will arise that upset 
the best-laid plans. An announcement cannot be 
fulfilled, and the reader who has been on the look- 
out for an article or story promised wonders why. 


(. THREE YEARS AGO WE PROMISED, for 
<7 example, a short story by F. Marion Crawford. 
We knew all about the story: Mr. Crawford 
had told us about it and he was forthwith to write it. 
‘Then illness followed upon illness, a certain histor- 
ical work pressed upon him had to be taken up and 
finished, and the little story was ‘‘ lost in the 
shuffle,’ so to speak. And only a few weeks ago did 
Mr. Crawford’s work so shape itself that he could 
take up the little story, and he wrote it. So, after 
three years of waiting, this announcement is to be 
‘*made good’’ in the next issue. Again, two years 
avo, Miss Winter began the writing of her recollec- 
tions of Queen Wilhelmina of The Netherlands, 
whose tutor and governess she was from infancy to 
the queen’s ascension of the throne. The work had 
progressed so well that we felt justified in telling our 
readers about it. Then illness came upon the writer 
and practically nothing was done for months: virtu- 
ally tor a year. Latterly, the work has again been 
taken up. It is not finished yet, but at least the 
prospects are better than they were for our early 
beginning of the material in the magazine. 


A SOMETIMES IT WILL HAPPEN that a certain 
feature is announced which when it is completed 
does not meet our expectations, and we con- 

clude not to present it. This occurred, in part, with 
a series of American-girl pictures by Mr. Howard 
Chandler Christy. ‘The first results satisfied neither 
the artist nor ourselves, and finally it was decided 
to let the whole matter drop. This, however, does 
not frequently happen, when the final decision is to 
vive up entirely an undertaking once it is announced. 
More frequently the non-appearance of an attraction 
simply means its postponement: as, for example, 
in the series of pictures of old ‘* Love Songs” by 
Mr. W. L. Taylor, promised for this year. These 
we shall not be able to give because of Mr. Taylor’s 
illness, which extended over several months, when no 
work could be done. However, Mr. Taylor is again 
at work and we shall soon begin the series. There 
are other promises still unfulfilled: as the story by 

Dr. Weir Mitchell; the article by Mrs. Eddy, and 

others. But these promises will be kept. 


Se WE SPEAK OF THESE UNFULFILLED PROM- 
“J ISES because many have written asking why 
they were not kept: some even intimating 
motives other than the actual ones. It must always 
be borne in mind that unavoidable upsets will occur 
in the best-laid plans and which no amount of careful 
planning can foresee. Of course, the surest course 
is for a Magazine never to announce an attraction 
until it has the completed manuscript in its hands. 
Sut the desire of the editor of this magazine, at least, 
is always to take his readers into his confidence 
and let them know not only what he has ready for 
them but, moreover, what he is working upon. This 
is not the safest plan, | grant you: but it seems the 
more natural one at the time of writing. And, if a 
disappointment occurs, the reader shares it with the 
editor just as she shares the successful outcome 
with him if, as usually happens in nine cases out of 
ten, such is his good fortune. As a matter of fact, 
the disappointments are fewer than one in ten: the 
percentage is nearer one in a hundred. For, during 
the twenty-odd years of this magazine’s existence, 
I doubt whether, of the hundreds of promises made, 
there are ten that have not been kept. But the effort 
is always present to avoid any disappointments. 


CG ONE POINT IS NOT ALWAYS KEPT IN MIND, 
‘ however, by those who sometimes criticise us 

for not keeping an announced promise. One 
‘*sin of omission”? is jumped on and pointed out. 
Sut no account is apparently taken of the hundred 
and one articles not announced that are unexpectedly 
obtained and presented without any promise. Take 
this present year of the magazine, for instance: we 
did not promise the articles ‘‘ A Stranger in the 


Church’’; the Beatrice Herford monologues; the 





remarkable article by Miss Jane Addams in the 
September issue, nor that by Margaret Deland, nor 
the article by Mrs. Deland last spring ; the article by 
Mr. Bryan in this number; the articles by Kellar; 
the new fashion department; Kate Douglas Wiggin’s 
selections of poetry for mothers and children; the 
serial ‘‘ Holly’’; the ‘‘ Chronicles of a Queer Girl”’; 
Mrs. Collins’s serial; the Burton Holmes travel articles; 
the ‘‘ Woman Who Marries a Minister ”’ series ; in fact, 
one third of the magazine this year was unannounced, 
because we did not know of these things ourselves. 
But our readers were given them, just the same. 


SO IT IS WITH ANY PROMISES that a maga- 

zine makes at the close of a year or the begin- 

ning of anew year. At the best, such promises 
ure painfully inadequate: they do not represent a 
third of what the magazine will actually give during 
a year. It has grown to be the custom of the maga- 
zines to make such announcements for a new year, 
and we all do it, or almost all. But the practice is 
unsatisfactory and means very little. Scores of things 
come to the editor during a year of which he has no 
conception when he sits down to tell his readers of 
the plans for a twelve-month ahead. But what such 
announcement does do is to lay him open to question 
and criticism if he makes a single promise that for 
some subsequent good cause he finds he cannot keep, 
while no account is kept, no credit given, for the four- 
score things he does give but does not announce. 
However, that is part of the game. At the same 
time, it is well perhaps that the reader should have a 
look at the question from the editor’s standpoint: a 
fairer, all-round understanding is then possible. 


ONE FACTOR IS INTENSELY GRATIFYING to 
oF us: that the *‘ knockers,’’ as the boys call those 

who live but to find fault with the efforts of 
others, are few, so far as this magazine is concerned, 
at least. No honest effort to improve this maga 
zine has ever yet been made by the editor but that 
it has always met with recognition and encourage- 
ment from hosts of his readers. So it proved with 
our last issue, which we intended, in a way, to be the 
first of a series of particularly good numbers, of which 
this present number is the second. The numbers are 
again larger this year than the year before: the latest, 
the September, issue alone giving twenty-cight more 
pages than the September issue of 1g06. And this 
October number is larger, too, than the October issue 
of 1906, while the next issuc, the November one, will 
be the largest magazine, in number of pages, ever 
published by THr JOURNAL. So, month by month, 
we are giving our readers more for their money, and, 
we hope they will think, better material as well. 


(3 NEVERHAVE WE FELT MORE ENCOURAGED 
ey to give our best and to do our utmost to make 

the mostacceptable magazine within our power. 
Three times during the past three years have we in- 
creased the price of our magazine, and three times 
have our friends rallied to us and continued their sup- 
port. We are now selling at a price where we can 
meet present higher costs of everything that goes into 
the making of a magazine with no thought of stinting 
our readers in getting anything that they want and 
that we can get for them, no matter what may be the 
cost. That is the point where we always wanted to 
get THE JOURNAL, and there is where it now is and 
where we intend to keep it. Fortunately we see no 
present reason for any further increases in the price of 
the magazine, so that we can keep the magazine 
within reach of the average purse. 


(2% ONE THING WE SHALL DO LESS IN FUTURE: 
@7 and that is, to promise. We shall simply go 
ahead and do without promises. At the close 
of some year you may Open this magazine and find in 
it no promises at all of what we shall do the following 
year. That will be for two reasons: first, we shall 
not take the space for promises that can be better 
devoted to actual material, and, second, we shall then 
not be accused of failing to keep any of our promises. 
What we shall continue to promise to do, however, 
is ever to have a ready, open ear to the wishes of our 
readers as to what they want and as to what they like 
and don’t like. THE JOURNAL has an open door, in 
that respect, and it is always open to a good sugges- 
tion, a fair criticism or an encouraging letter. 


ersonal Page 


RIGHT ALONG THIS LINE OF ASKING US for 
8B what you would like, we have had requests 
recently to which we are glad to accede. So 
popular and acceptable were Dean Hodges’s stories 
of ** The Beginning of the World,” that many have 
asked for more. We arranged with Dean Hodges at 
once, and he has just finished a second series of ten 
more stories which mothers will find equally interest- 
ing and absorbing for reading to their children. We 
have also had many requests to ask Kate Douglas 
Wiggin and her sister to continue their selection of 
the best poetry for children, and we also have arranged 
for this. Scores of requests have come to us to give 
cooking recipes as we did once. We have arranged 
for this, and in a large way and a new way that we 
think will satisfy all our readers. So many folks seem 
to like ‘* The Chronicles of a Queer Girl,”’ that they 
have asked us not to stop these delightful papers : we 
have accordingly arranged for their continuance. 
All this shows you the advantage of telling us what 
you like and what you want. Write us when you are 
pleased, or of anything that you want. 


WE ARE NOT STRANGERS TO ABUSE. It 
“y may be that there is more coming to us, but 
we have always felt we have had a goodly 
share. Recently, however, a peculiarly generous 
torrent of abuse and ridicule has been let loose upon 
us. And all because we chose to quote the remarks 
of two ‘* patent-medicine’’ manufacturers. One of 
these said, if our readers will remember : 





“The city people are on to us, | fancy, 
pretty well, and | shall, hereafter, practically 
stop our advertising in the big city papers, 
BUT WE HAVE THE COUNTRY PEOPLE 
YET. THEY ARE AS THICK AS MUD.” 











And the other passed out this highly complimentary 
statement by which we said that every community 
can, of itself, determine the estimation in which it is 
held by the ‘‘ patent-medicine’’ men: 





“After this, we are going to advertise 
only in the country papers, and WE WILL 
ADVERTISE THE HEAVIEST WHERE THE 
PEOPLE ARE THE MOST IGNORANT.” 











IT WAS NOT TO BE WONDERED AT that hun- 

dreds of our readers turned to their county 

papers to see if, by the ‘* patent-medicine”’ 
advertisements contained therein, their particular 
community was branded as ‘‘ the most ignorant”’ or 
themselves ‘‘ as thick as mud.’’ And finding, in 
many cases, that they were, they protested to the 
editors of their county papers and insisted that the 
advertisements cease. Whereupon the editors turn 
upon us, and columns of abuse are poured out upon 
this magazine and its editor. But why? The state- 
ments were not ours: we did not seek to brand these 
country communities. We merely showed how, by 
a very simple process, the people of any community 
could see how they were regarded by a particular 
set of men — men, too, who, in the main, are unworthy 
to black the boots of the average farmer. 


ANY MAN OR WOMAN FEELS A PRIDE in the 
B community in which he or she lives, and has a 

right to resent a branding of that community 
to which it is not entitled. And, pray, who should 
have the highest pride in a community, and protect 
its name, but the publisher or editor of the paper of 
that community? Is it creditable to a community, I 
care not how small it is, to have it held up to the 
country round about as a hotbed of ignorance simply 
because a band of ‘‘patent-medicine’’ charlatans 
choose to think it is, and stamp the people of it as 
being ‘‘ as thick as mud’’? It is because this maga- 
zine considered these statements to be dastardly 
slurs upon the people of the small communities 
that it printed them, and prints them here again. 


(4 FOR THIS ARE WE ENTITLED TO ABUSE? 
<r We are perfectly willing to leave this decision 
to our readers in the small communities. 
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Personally Answered by the Foremost Authority in the World 


A Mezzo Should Not Sing Soprano 

Is it possible for a mezzo-soprano to sing both alto 

and soprano parts equally well in a choir? Is it 

good for the voice? Lucy R. 

No, it is impossible; the result would be fatal. 

The larynx of a mezzo-soprano being placed lower 
than that of the soprano, you are obliged to push it 
upward, and not knowing the limits of the registers 
of your voice—as is generally the case nowadays— 
you would force and lose it in a short time. 


The Uselessness of Mysterious Terms 
What is meant by “‘ open throat'’? Some teachers 
say, ‘‘ Lower the jaw, raise the soft palate, holding 
down the larynx, all without any tension.’ Others 
tell us to do exactly the opposite, ‘‘ Broaden the 
cavity.'’ Should stress be laid on the open throat ? 
—And where should the feeling of control in the 
tone-production be? One teacher tells me in the 
diaphragm, another in the “throne of the pharynx,"’ 
and still another “ in the abdomen.’’—Where should 
we feel the resonance? One teacher says in thefront 
teeth, another in the forehead, another in the cheeks 
— between the eyes — in the spine. Mrs. C. B. 

Since every one gives singing lessons nowadays, 

the different teachers adopt some peculiar expres- 
sions, taken from the modern physiology of the vocal 
organs, to make people believe they have found a 
special new method of training the human voice. 
That puzzles the pupils, diverts their minds from the 
principal object--the right placing of the voice—and 
prevents all progress in their work. I never make 
use of those expressions. They are needless for the 
training of the voice, and mysterious and incompre- 
hensible to the pupil. Some of them would be ex- 
tremely dangerous to voice-production if adopted, 
and some others are merely ridiculous. 


Length of Daily Practice 
What is a safe and simple rule for a student to go 
by as to the length of time df daily practice -— that is, 
enough to keep the voice in good order, and yet not 
to overstudy and overtax the voice ? EC. 
My pupils are required to work with great precau- 
tion. In the beginning they sing not longer than half 
an hour daily, divided between placing the voice and 
practicing some of the elementary exercises, always 
in slow tempo. Later they gradually take up more 
difficult exercises, increasing the tempo, sing some 
vocalises and practice for an hour a day, but not at 
onetime. During the first period of study the vocal 
cords, being too tender, must not be subjected to 
prolonged work. 


Development of the Colorature Singer 
How can I develop my voice for colorature singing, 
and what exercises shall I practice ? Harriet J. 

To become a — colorature singer a young 
pupil must, first of all, study seriously all the diaionic 
major and minor scales, and all the intervals, as well 
as the chromatic scale. This last one requires great 
care. Besides these, it is also necessary to study 
the mordent, the gruppetto, the piqués (staccato), 
and to have a perfect trill. 

The development of a first-class colorature singer, 
if she would not risk losing her voice by going ahead 
too rapidly, requires several years of study, more or 
less, according to the individual physical and intel- 
lectual development. It is a great pity that teachers 
in general are not more strict on the point of allowing 
their pupils to begin to sing in public too soon. 


Length of Study Necessary 
My voice, soprano, is small, naturally flexible, and of 
high range. With good average intelligence and 
willingness to work, how long should I study to 
become a drawing-room singer, and what proportion 
of that time should be given to purely technical work 
and afterward to songs before I may safely go on 
alone ? Esther. 
It is not worth while working to become merely a 
drawing-room singer; that has no artistic value. 
The length of any period of study can never be 
determined by general rules; its regulation must 
depend entirely upon the physical and intellectual 
resources of the pupil. In regard to the proportion 
of time to be given to purely technical work before 
beginning songs, you cannot safely and successfully 
begin to sing songs if you have not completely, or very 
nearly, overcome the difficulties of the technical work. 
If you have a soprano voice naturally flexible and 
of high range, as you say, go to a good teacher and 
work with perseverance until the end. Nowadays 
young girls and their parents think one can become 
a perfect singer after a few months’ work, whereas 
the great singer of the past studied for five or six 
years. According to my long and successful ex- 
perience, I assert that, with very few exceptions, no 
pupil can ever become completely independent in 
less than three years of assiduous and intelligent 
study. Singing cannot be learned by one’s self. 
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Anatomy of the Throat 
Is it wise to teach a pupil the anatomical conditions 
of the throat and lungs? Would it help her to a 
knowledge of the proper use of the singing voice, or 
would it not rather be detrimental to have her atten- 
tion directed to those organs ? Fairfield. 
A demonstrative summary, explaining the phys- 
iological structure and working of the vocal instru- 
ment, will be of great practical use to pupils, since 
the ideas they generally entertain on the subject are 
utterly absurd. It will initiate them into the ana- 
tomical principles and physical laws engendering 
the wonderful phenomenon of the production of the 
human voice, and, dissipating their uncertainty and 
doubts, will make them master their vocal organs, 
including the larynx and lungs. Of course, it is 
quite sufficient to know where and how the sound of 
the voice is produced. ‘These fundamental ideas 
once impressed upon their minds will thenceforth 
greatly facilitate their study and not interfere with it. 


The Position of the Mouth 
Should all pupils hold the mouth the same way, as 
nearly as possible, in singing? The teachers that I 
have had are not agreed on the subject ; one directed 
me to hold my lips very set and prim, end another 
advised me to use the muscles of the lips, stiffening 
them in delivering the tone. Fannie B. R. 
The position of the mouth in singing must be 
always the same—that is to say, opened in a quite 
natura! way, depressing the chin a little, as if about 
to pronounce an Italian A, and holding it motionless, 
without stiffening the lips. Here it is advisable to 
remind you that the mouth can be opened only down- 
ward, the upper part being immovable, hence the 
necessity of pushing down the chin. A is the best of 
the five vowels to facilitate the eradication of any 
fault which may exist in the production of the voice. 
When one of my pupils makes continual movements 
with her lips in singing, thus altering the position of 
the mouth, I Jet her sing for some time before a 
looking-glass. 


Study of the Trill 
How shall I practice to cultivate a smooth, flowing 
trill ? Eleanor. 
The trill is, perhaps, the most difficult embellish- 
ment of singing. It is a regular oscillation of the 
larynx, a rapid alternation of two notes, a tone or a 
semi-tone (a major or minor second) apart. The 
only way to acquire a good trill is to practice it in 
time, with the same number of notes to each beat. 
In the beginning it should be practiced slowly, but 
as the voice gains ii suppleness the speed may be 
increased in corresponding proportion. To avoid 
fatigue female voices must commence practicing the 
trill in the med’um register. The following exercise, 


like the others, should be transposed chromatically : 











Italian A the Best Vowel to Practice On 
In exercises what vowel is best to use in practice 
on the high notes, what one on the middle, and what 
on the lower notes? Or, forthe proper development 
of the voice, is it better to take different vowels in 
turn on each register ? Ardent. 
It is the Italian A which I have found to be the 
best for the training of voices throughout their com- 
pass. Through this vowel the teacher is able to detect 
every defect in the emission of the voice of the pupil. 





Any Woman or Girl May Ask 
Questions of Madame Marchesi 


UT these questions must be concise, of 
general interest, and be concerned directly 
with vocal study, and with women’s voices only, 
as Madame Marchesi contends that men’s 
voices must be trained by men. Obviously 
no superlative or comparative questions about 
the voices of famous singers can be answered. 
Both Madame Marchesi, and the editors of 
THE JOURNAL acting in her behalf, reserve the 
right of selecting questions to be answered. 
Due allowance must be made for the time 
consumed in sending questions to Madame 
Marchesi in Paris, and the return of the an- 
swers to THE JOURNAL; so correspondents must 
not expect to see their answers in print for some 
time after their questions have been submitted. 
All answers will be confined to this page: xo 
questions will be answered by mail, and no ex- 
ception can be made to this rule. Address all 
letters to Madame Mathilde Marchesi, in care 
of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 
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To Develop Tone Volume Properly 
How can I best develop volume of tone without 
sacrificing the quality of it as the tones grow 
stronger ? R. S. V. 
A good method and patient work under a con- 
scientious teacher will develop the volume of your 
voice without spoiling it, providing you never force 
it, and never push its registers beyond their natural 
limits, for the opposite course in these two things is 
the principal cause of the modern terrible plague of 
broken voices. 


Training of the Great German Singers 
Have not all the greatest German singers been first 
trained in the Italian school, and notin what is called 
the German method? Why is this so? J. M. 

Italy was the cradle of opera and song, and for 
more than two centuries singers from every country 
went to Italy to learn the art “Del Bel Canto.” 
Consequently, the old Italian method was the very 
first and best, admired and adopted by all the world. 
An original German or French school of singing does 
not exist, the method used in both countries being 
only an imitation resulting from the old Italian 
method, modified by the respective national language 
and musical taste. 

The old Italian school consists in placing and 
training the voice, according to the natural laws, to 
produce a pure and mellow tone and to build the 
vocal instruments so as to acquire a technical pre- 
cision. The pure Italian method also requires much 
sentiment and a broad style in the Andante, as well 
as great brilliancy and an irreproachable vocaliza- 
tion in the Allegro. Unfortunately, through the 
transformation of the operatic style, especially since 
the Wagner period, the old Italian school of singing 
has gone astray everywhere, even in Italy, and very 
few people know still the real Italian method, and 
possess the real traditions of the Bel Canto. 


How Reading at Sight May be Learned 
My principal shortcoming is in reading at sight, to 
which insufficient attention was given during my 
period of study, and as I wish to become a church 
singer I feel this to be a great handicap. What 
course would you advise me to pursue to overcome 
this difficulty ? Student. 

Reading at sight should be learned in very early 
youth. The only way to help yourself is to work 
hard, first on intervals, and afterward on reading as 
many vocalises as you can. 


Home Singing and Concert Singing 
Wherein, please, lie the chief points of difference 
between home singing and public concert singing? 
Reverses have come and I must stop my lessons. 
How shall I now adapt my voice to public singing ? 

S. L. B. 

Home singing means amateur singing, not valued 
in art. It is a simple amusement for the singer, for 
her family, or for some friends. 

Concert singing requires artistic accomplishment. 
To become a good concert singer, some years of 
diligent study are required, under a conscientious 
teacher who understands the art. Of course, the 
teacher, to deserve this qualification, must have pro- 
duced some good pupils, appreciated by the public. 

Once the voice is placed and developed and the 
registers settled (a work requiring greater or less 
length of time) pupils may begin gradually to sing 
some airs, etc. It is absolutely impossible to study 
singing without a teacher’s guidance. If you cannot 
secure that you would better give up singing altogether. 


Timbre, Not Compass, Classifies a Voice 
Is not the proper classification of the voice the most 
important preliminary to its cultivation? One 
teacher tells me that my voice is a high soprano, and 
another says that I have a mezzo-soprano. By what 
shalllbeabletodecideit? Isitthecompassthat fixes 
the classification of the voice or is the timbre equally 
important in settling this matter ? Mary W.G. 

A careful and accurate classification of the dif- 
ferent voices is undoubtedly the essential elementary 
foundation of voice-culture and voice-preservation, 
and the ignorance of this fundamental precept is, 
no doubt, one of the principal causes of the actual 
decline of the art of song. Not being able to hear 
you sing I cannot give you special advice about the 
classification of your voice. ‘The only thing I can do 
is to declare that timbre and not compass decides 
the character of a voice. Asa general rule the mezzo- 
sopranos have a darker timbre than the sopranos, 

and the lyric or light (colorature) sopranos possess a 

clearer timbre than the dramatic sopranos. 
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ANSWERED BY JOSEF HOFMANN 


A Department Wherein the Questions of Piano Students 


are Personally Answered by the. Distinguished Pianist 
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“What is the Matter with My Scales ?”’ 


The Fingers Needed to Play a Mordent 





The Only Kind of Practice Worth While 


ra What is the matter with my scales ? I cannot play When executing the mordent is not the use of three In purely technical, i e., mechanical, practice may 
= ee eee a Soon 2 oe my fingers preferabte to two? Flint. I — a book or a magazine on the music-stand and 
$ Se Mnteni baw —. of bn fingers nl the ——— of a oa ’ Leonardo. 

= = as a aaa ae ia : mordent depends always upon the preceding notes or Is question will appear grotesque to any one 
BE, answering this question Tam inthe poston of ya which ead up to ie 'Since we cannot Hit the who has mot thought of hy wet is egtimate for 
- P a drape ibe ending a me ‘ith aie o hand just before a mordent for the purpose of — know positively that this crime upon themselves has 
= prcting Pp me pana od See cole ane Gear ese changing fingers (for this would mean a rude inter- been committed by many. I cannot warn students 
= way—as I have done with many questions to avoid — be nave to use whatever finge's happen to too strongly against this pernicious habit. It is far 
- the eventuality of being confronted by an exceptional rag ap RARE. Ah OREN: 6Y agns eS eee pend to practice cmly Ball as lnugy Sut We eas 
= case. The cause of the hand’s unrest in the passing is seldom of any advantage, for it hampers 4g enemies centrated attention. Even purely mechanical matter 
a of the thumb lies usually in transferring the thumb and evenness, since, after all, each finger has its own must be transmitted to the motor-centres of the 
=. inte ttn “Shes Geant ‘Gain Geile wane the Gene tone-characteristics. brain through the agencies of the ear and eye in 
= thi ) t ° ) order to bring beneficial technical results. If the 
= moment when it is needed and then quickly jumps , hesin fo edlenetiinn Ganenied te tae : ibl 

= upon the proper key, instead of moving toward it as When Playing Octaves the % - ye a my My : ern aa > 
= soon as the last key it touched can be released. This When should I use the arm to play octaves as I = ey ge ~ : i jeatgge en ti Dregs B pena 
“ belatedness causes a jerky motion of the arm and have seen some concert players do? As I was oe ooo weg pr oy Henge of time. ot only 
= imparts it to the hand. Another cause lies in a fault watching them there 466 net esem to be the elignt- . “2 we not read, but also not think of anything 
- no less grave than the first. Since the hand hes only est motion from the wrist. KC. else but the work before us, if we expect results. Con- 
= Sve fingers while the scale numbers many notes Most concert players play their octaves more Sues centration is the first letter in the alphabet of success. 
z (according to its length), the player must replenish the arm than from the wrist, but their wrist is never- Hi to I he Techni. 

> his fingers by passing the thumb under the hand so theless not so inactive as it seems to have appeared to ow to Improve the Technique 

ps as to form a conjunction between the notes played you. They have probably distributed the work over Should I endeavor to improve my technique by try- 
: and those to be played. This passing of the thumb __ the wrist, the elbow and the shoulder in such a way ing difficult pieces ? Lerdminster. 

e conditions a change or shifting of the hand toward _ that each had to do only a part of it. Light octaves You should not confine yourself to pieces that 
= the keys to follow, but the shifting of the hand must can come only from the wrist, while heavier ones  _ come easy to you, for that would prevent all further 
* not coincide with the passing of the thumb or the put the elbow and shoulder into action. To make technical progress. But beware of pieces that are 
| mee result will be a jerk. The position of the hand in this distribution consciously is hardiy possible. A so difficult that you could not play them—in a 
oj relation to the keyboard must not change. It must striving for economy of force and the least possible slower tempo—with absolute correctness. For this 
‘remain the same until the thumb has struck its new fatigue will produce this “division of labor” uncon- would lead to the ruin of your technique and kill the 
= key. Not until then must the shifting of the hand sciously. joy in your studies. Play pieces that are always a 
P take place. In this way the jumpiness or jerkiness ; , trifle harder than those you have completely mastered. 
a of the scale can be avoided, provided one can follow The Relation of Harmony to Piano- Playing Do not emulate those who say: “TI play already this 
e) this precept punctiliously—which is not an easy Is it absolutely necessary for me to study harmony or that,” without asking themselves “how” they 
= matter, especially not in great speed. Alas, why are in connection with my piano? My teacher wants play. Artistry depends ever upon the “how.” 

— those pesky scales so difficult, in fact, the most diffi- me to do it, but I don’t see the use! Of what bene- 

= cult thing to do on the piano? fit is harmony? Shalber. Why the Piano is so Popular 
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The Height of the Piano Seat 
Is my seat at the piano to be at the same height 
when I practice as when I play for people? ¢c 7 
Yes! Height and distance (from the keyboard) 
of your chair—which should never have arms—you 
should decide for yourself and once for all time; 
for only then can you acquire a normal hand _ posi- 
tion, which, in its turn, is a condition sine qué non 
for the development of your technique. See also to it 
that both feet are in touch with their respective 
pedals so as to be in place when their action is re- 
quired. If they stray away and you must grope for 
the pedals when you need them it will lead to a 
break in your concentration, and this will cause you 
to play less well than you really can. To let the feet 
stray from the pedals easily affects your entire posi- 
tion. It is a bad habit. Alas, that bad habits are so 
much easier acquired than good ones! 


The Fourth and Fifth Fingers , 


What exercise would you recommend for the train- 
ing of the fourth and the fifth fingers ? Victor. 

Any collection of Etudes is sure to contain some 
that are devoted to the training of those two fingers. 
In the Cramer Etudes (Biilow’s selection) you will 
find Nos. 9, 10, 11, 14, 17, 19, 20 adapted to your case, 
but do not pin your faith to the print! In all matters 
of art the “how” is of far more consequence than 
the “what.” Play what you will, but bear your weak 
points in mind while you play. This is the real 
remedy. Keep hand and arm as loose as you can 
while training the fourth and fifth fingers. 


The Morning Practice on the Piano 
In resuming my studies in the morning what should 


Of what benefit is the general schoolwork a child 
has to go through? To play the piano well a 
good hand and so many hours of practice are not 
sufficient; it requires a general musical education. 
This means, first and foremost, a knowledge of 
harmony, to which you may later add the study of 
counterpoint and forms. Your teacher is absolutely 
right. 


When the Fingers Seem Weak 

What kind of technical work would you advise 

me to take to make my fingers strong in the 

shortest time consistent with good work ? 

Terre Haute Girl. 

If your fingers are unusually weak it may be 
assumed that your muscular constitution in general 
is not strong. The training of the fingers alone will, 
in that case, lead to no decisive results. You will 
have to strive for a general strengthening of your 
muscular fibre. At this po'nt, however, begins the 
province of your physician and mine ends. If you 
consider your. constitution normal, four or five hours’ 
daily work at the piano will develop the necessary 
digital force, if that time is judiciously used. 


A General Rule About the Pedal 


Should I use the pedal with each melody note? 
Should like a general rule. F. G. 


The treading upon the pedal should always follow 
immediately after the striking of the note for which 
it is intended, or else there will be discords arising 
from the mingling of that note with the one preced- 
ing it. This is the general rule. Exceptions there 
are, of course, but they occur only in certain mo- 
ments when a mingling of tones is purposed for some 
special effect. 





Why do more people play the piano than any other 

instrument ? Edna F. 

Because the rudimentary stages of music study 
are easier on the piano than on any other instrument. 
The higher stages, however, are so much more diffi- 
cult, and it is then that the piano gets even with the 
bold aggressor. A violinist or ’cellist who can play a 
melody simply and with good tone is considered a 
fairly good amateur, for he must have mastered the 
difficulty of tone-production; he must have trained 
his right arm. A pianist who can play a melody 
equally well is the merest tyro. When he approaches 
polyphony, when the discrimination begins between 
the various parts speaking simultaneously, ay, then 
the real work begins—not to speak of velocity. It is, 
perhaps, for this reason that in reality there are a 
great many more violinists than pianists, if by either 
we mean persons who really master their instru- 
ment. The number of ’cellists is smaller, but the 
reason for this is to be found in the small range of 
‘cello literature and also, perhaps, in the compara- 
tive unwieldiness of the instrument, which does not 
admit of such technical development as, for instance, 
the more handy violin. If all beginners at the piano 
realized what exasperating, harassing, discourag- 
ing, nerve-consuming difficulties await them later 
and beset the path to that mastery which so few 
achieve, there would be far fewer piano students 
and more people would study the violin or the ’cello. 
Of the harp and the wind instruments I need not 
speak, because they are to be considered only in 
matters orchestral and not—seriously—as solo 
instruments. 


As to the Bach Fugues 


Of the Bach fugues do you consider the C-sharp 
major difficult to memorize, or do you advise the use 


. rad — , . Sees. of the D-flat arrangement instead ? CC. 
Begin with your technical work. Scales in all Sach Uathe dillmnsen have done Ge 
tonalities, each at least twice well rendered. First ‘ i ces na € ’ 


slowly, one after another, then somewhat quicker, 
but never very quickly as long as you are not abso- 
lutely sure that both hands are perfectly even, and 
that neither false notes nor wrong fingerings occur. 


To play the scales wrong is just as much a matter’ 


of habit as to play them right—only easier. You 
can get very firmly settled in the habit of striking a 
certain note wrong every time it occurs unless you 
take the trouble of counteracting the formation of 
such a habit. After these scales p!ay them in octaves 
from the wrist, slowly and without tiring it by lift-ng 
the hand to a needless height. After this play either 


Any One May Ask Questions 
of Mr. Hofmann 


UT these questions must be concise, of gen- 
eral interest, and be concerned directly 
with the study of the piano. Odviously no 
superlative or comparative questions about the 
playing of famous pianists can be answered. 
Both Mr. Hofmann, and the editors of THE 
JOURNAL acting in his behalf, reserve the right 
of selecting questions to be answered. Due 
allowance must be made for the time con- 


and I can therefore hardly answer your question 
definitely. It has been frequently observed—though 
never explained—that to many people it comes 
easier to read music in D-flat than in C-sharp. 
Hence if you prefer the D-flat edition it will reduce 
the difficulty for you. Possibly this more accessible 
version may aid you optically or visually in your 
work of memorizing. 


Which Fingers Demand Most Attention 


Should one pay special attention to the training of 
the thumb? Lena. 


ye Czerny or Cramer, then Bach, and finally Mozart, sumed in sending questions to Mr. Hofmann It may be said that the thumb and the middle 
# Beethoven, Chopin and so on. If you have the time and the return of the answers to THE JOURNAL; finger are the two arch-conspirators against a precise 
: to do it, play one hour in the morning on technical so correspondents must not expect to see their finger technique. They crave your greatest atten- 
- studies and use one hour for the difficult places in the answers in print for some time after their tion. Above all vou must see to it that. in touch- 
= works you are studying. In the afternoon play questions have been submitted. All answers ing the keys with these fingers, you do not move 
ee another hour, and this hour you devote to interpre- will be confined to this page: wo questions the whole hand, still less the arm. 

— tation. I mean by this that you should now apply will be answered by mail, and no exception 








ai t\ oan 


me 


zesthetically what vou have technically gained in the 


morning by: uniting your mechanical advantages. 
with the ideal conception which you have formed in~ 


your mind of the work you are studying. 


can be made to this rule. Address all letters 
to Mr. Josef Hofmann, in care of THE LADIES’ 
HoME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 
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A Page of Careful Answers to Questions that are Asked Us 
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A Defect in Modern Realistic Art 


What have you to say about the literal follow- 
ing of the model in modern painting? Does it 
produce the best kind of art? x. 


No; it reproduces only the model—a radical 
defect of modern realism. Pinned down to the 
model before him the painter foregoes imagina- 
tion, nal feeling or sentiment, even indi- 
viduality, to gain a faithful likeness of perhaps a 
commonplace and uninteresting fact. The great 

inters never worked in that way. Not to con- 
jure with the names of any old masters one may 
cite the cases of Delacroix, Corot, Millet, Turner, 
Watts. They all did things ‘‘out of their head.” 
They knew Nature truly enough but did not fol- 
low her models literally. They preferred to in- 
terpret rather than to transcribe—in which they 
were merely following the example of al _— 
artists. CA. 


The Green Tint in Electric-Car Flashes 


What causes the green tint in the electric 
flashes occasionally evolved by the trolley wheel 
of a street car? C. RB. A. 

The flashes of light sometimes seen on electric- 
car wires are due to the temporary interruption 
and resumption of the current. Sand on the 
track, ice on the wires, anything which tem- 
porarily breaks the current and makes an arc, 
wi!l cause these flashes of light. The greenish 
tint is due to the copper, green being the char- 
acteristic color of the copper flame. 


Why Folks Fail to Enjoy Good Music 


Why dol apparently fail really to enjoy, or 
rather to get hold of, good music? EARNEST. 


I cannot answer this question in your personal 
case. But, generally speaking, three-fourths of 
the failures to enjoy good music originate in the 
listener’s effort to Sek camethind in a work which 
ought not to be expected. In other words, he 
puts himself in the position of a man who objects 
to a rose because it is not purple like a pansy. 

The melodic ideas in artistic compositions 
must always speak for themselves. There is no 
rule for acquiring an appreciation of them. One 
who habituates inet to hearing good music 
quickly discovers that the themes of the great 
masters have an aristocracy which cannot be 
found in what is called ‘‘popular” music. But 
what will at first puzzle the new listener most is 
the manner in which the great masters develop 
and build up their musical thoughts. This 
manner, or rather its result, is called form, for 
in music form is synonymous with design, and 
without design there can be no art work. There- 
fore the first thing the student aiming at a taste 
in music must learn is form, for equipped with a 
knowledge of this he can listen intelligently. 
He will know in a general way what line a treat- 
ment and development to expect, and will soon 
learn how to follow the building up of the mu- 
sical thoughts. Thus he will cease to puzzle him- 
self through demanding the wrong qualities in a 
work, and, on the contrary, will make himself 
happy by reason of being competent to perceive 
the intellectual element in every piece of art 
music which he hears. 


“A Continental Dam” Not Profane 

I have heard that the saying, ‘‘not worth a 
continental dam,” is not at all blasphemous. 
Will you kindly tell me why this expression 
should not be included in the general profane 
category ? G. L. 

Because when the Government, at the close of 
the Revolutionary War, called in all the Conti- 
nental money it was found necessary to stamp 
with the word ‘‘ Dam” (a contraction of the Latin 
damnatus, condemned) the large number of 
counterfeits received. Hence it followed that 
when a Continental note was of little value a 
Continental ‘‘dam” was of still less worth. 
Naturally, therefore, the expression became 
synonymous with extreme wordblensnete, without 
a shadow of profanity. 


What a Battleship Costs a Year 


What does it cost a year to maintain one of 
our battleships ? OHIO. 

The average yearly expense of maintaining 
one battleship, according to a high authority, is 
from $450,000 to $550,000, depending on the 
size and age of the ship. 


“Tawdry” a Contraction of “Saint Audrey” 


Kindly tell me how the word ‘‘tawdry” came 
to have its present significance. GERTRUDE. 


“*Tawdry,” curiously enough, is a corruption 
of Saint Audrey. At the yearly fair of Saint 
Audrey, in the isle of Ely, showy lace called 
Saint Audrey’s lace was sold, and gave founda- 
tion to our word ‘‘tawdry,” meaning anything 
gaudy, in bad taste or of little value. It is in- 
teresting to note that Shakespeare refers to this 
use of the word in ‘‘The Winter’s Tale,” iv, 3: 
‘*Come, you promised me a tawdry lace and a 
pair of sweet gloves!” 


The History of Great Poems 


Do you know of a work that would give me a 
history of the many great poems in existence— 
that is, the circumstances that led to theirgompo- 
sition ? 7M. 

The history of a large number of poems by 
different poets is not to be found between the 
covers of any single volume. The works of the 
more important poets, have, however, been 
edited with so much care, and with such copi- 
ous introductions and notes, that in almost every 
case you can find an edition which will give you 
the information you desire. There are many 
books which aim specifically to furnish such in- 
formation, as, for instance, Mrs. Orr’s ‘‘ Hand- 

* book to Browning’s Works.” 


The First Step to Love Good Music 


What is the first step toward cultivating a love 
for good music ? S. B. 


The first step is to turn your back on the 
vaudeville and the farce comedy. If you wish 
to elevate your taste, stop debasing it. Listen 
only to music by the great masters. It will 
puzzle you at first, but after a time it will open up 
to you great riches. Robert Schumann, the 
famous composer, was also the best of music 
critics. He said: 

**Do not judge a composition on the first hear- 
ing of it; that which pleases most at first is not 
always the best. blacae must be studied. 
Many things will become clear to you only when 
you are old.” 

That is why people go year after year to hear 
the symphonies of Beethoven. Something new 
is always revealing itself in these many-sided 
works of genius. But the ear attuned to cheap 
and tawdry music-hall tunes cannot hear these 
things. 


The Real Author of a Famous Phrase 


I was taught at school, and so were my chil- 
dren and my children’s children, that the author 
of the famous “‘ Millions for defense, but not one 
cent for tribute,” was Charles Cotesworth Pinck- 
ney. But now a friend tells me that this pet 
story must also be put in the error-clss in United 
States history; must it go, too? SouTH. 


Yes, if the statement of General Pinckney him- 
self is to be believed. When asked his reply as 
our Ambassador to France, when the French 
Directory proposed a tribute from the United 
States, he said: ‘‘My answer was, ‘Not a six- 
pence, sir’; nothing else. I never used the ex- 

ression, ‘ Millions for defense, but not one cent 
or tribute,’ but Mr. Robert Goodloe Harper 
did, at a public meeting. . . . The nation 
adopted the expression, and I always thought 
there would be more ostentation in denying than 
in submitting to the report.” 


The Best-Arranged European Art Gallery 


Which is the best arranged of all the European 
art galleries ? DIRECTOR. 


The Friedrich-Wilhelm Museum at Berlin. 
The building was erected and the old collec- 
tions put in it only three or four years ago. 
There has been an effort to create a distinct 
setting, an atmosphere, for the art of each 
country by placing together pictures, bronzes, 
marbles, terra-cottas, furniture, fabrics, tapes- 
tries—arranging them so that the different ob- 
jects supplement and support each other. The 
effort has been most successful. Everything 
appears now in a new and much better (histor- 
ical) light. 


Thimble was Originally “* Thumb-Bell”’ 


Kindly tell me if it is true that the word thimble 
is a contraction of thumb, and, if so, what is the 
connection ? MOopIsTE. 


When the first thimbles ever seen in England 
were made in London, about two hundred years 
ago, their usefulness brought a large fortune to 
Loftung, the metal-worker who introduced them. 
At that time a thimble, because of its shape and 
because it was at first worn on the thumb, was 
called a ‘‘thumb-bell,” a name since softened by 
time into ‘‘ thimble.” 


The Origin of “Sally in Our Alley” 


Please tell me the author of the old English 
song, ‘‘Sally in Our Alley.” H. J. 


This familiar English ditty, which has never 
lost its popularity, was written by Henry Carey, 
who died in 1743, and was the author of the 
words and of the music as well. He has left a 
little account of this song, in which he says he 
followed a shoemaker’s apprentice out for a holi- 
day with his sweetheart, showing her the various 
sights of the time, the puppet shows, and flying- 
chairs, and treating her to a luncheon of buns, 
cheesecakes and stuffed beef. Charmed with 
o simplicity of their courtship, he wrote the 

itty. 


Washington Pitted by Smallpox 


I have lately heard that George Washington 
was pitted by smallpox the better part of his 
life. Is this so? W. J. B. 


Yes; it is stated in a book entitled ‘‘Our 
West Indian Neighbors” that Washington and 
his brother once visited the Barbadoes, and 
that while he was there he had a light case of 
smallpox and bore the marks of the disease for 
the rest of his life. 


The Reason No Families are Named “Red” 
Although White, Black, Brown and Green are 

familiar family names, we never hear of any 

families named Red; why is this? UPTON. 


Because in former times ‘‘red” was spelled 
with an ‘‘a” like ‘‘lead,” the metal, and so we 
find many families who are named Read, al- 
though there is none named Red. There are 
variations in the spelling of the name, due to 
the old forms in which ‘‘red” was spelled, such 
as Reid, Reed and Reade. 


o 


The Origin of a Kipling Phrase 
Is it true that the phrase, ‘‘That’s another 
story,” is not original with Mr. Kipling, but that 
he borrowed it from some author and has said 
so? If so, what author? E. 


Very likely Mr. Kipling used the phrase, 
‘*That’s another story,” without being conscious 
that he was borrowing it. Phrases of this kind 
appear in almost all languages and are common 
property. ‘It is equivalent, for instance, to the 
Drench phrase, ‘‘C’est autre chose/”’ and it is 
suggested, if not actually used, by the authors 
of the “Arabian Nights.’ 


Why the Shamrock is Ireland’s Emblem 


Can you tell me why the shamrock (rather 
than any other plant native to the Emerald Isle) 
should have become Ireland’s emblem? Is 
there any tradition connected with it? H1BER. 


The story goes that when Saint Patrick was 
»reaching in Ireland he wished to impress upon 
is hearers the doctrine of the Trinity—three 

Gods in one God. Looking around for some way 
of bringing this doctrine within the easy compre- 
hension of his hearers, he spied a shamrock and, 
pointing to the three leaves united on one stem, 
used it as an apt illustration of his idea. The 
plant thenceforth was the Irish emblem. 


Origin of the Term “Dark Horse” 

Why is a person unexpectedly trying for or 
gaining a prize or an honor or suddenly brought 
forward for a position of any kind called a ‘dark 
horse”? Whence came the term? B. 

It comes from ‘‘The Young Duke,” a famous 
novel, written in 1829 by Benjamin Disraeli, 
afterward Prime Minister of England and Earl 
of Beaconsfield. His work was a ‘best seller,’ 
a popular novel of that day, and was widely 
quoted. It contained this description of a race 
for the Saint Leger stakes at Doncaster: ‘‘The 
first favorite was never heard of, the second 
favorite was never seen after the distance post, 
all the ten-to-oners were in the rear, and a dark 
horse, which had never been thought of and 
which the careless Saint James had never even 
observed in the list, rushed past the grandstand 
in sweeping triumph.” The passage hit the 
»opular fancy; the term ‘‘dark horse” soon 
Reteme widely familiar; and it has ever since 
been used to denote any competitor in a race or 
contest of any kind concerning whom little or 
nothing is known or whose identity is kept 
secret for any reason. 


Virginia Reel an Imitation of Weaving 


Are not some of the old-time dances intended 
lo represent weaving? MAIDEN. 


The Virginia Reel, sometimes’ known as 
‘*The Hemp-Dressers,” is one of the old guild 
dances in imitation of weaving. The first move 
ments represent the shooting of the woof over 
and under the threads of the warp; the last 
movements indicate the tightening of the threads 
and bringing together of the cloth. There is a 
similar Swedish dance, called “Weaving Woolen,” 
in which the persons sing as they dance. 


The Meaning of “Absolute Pitch” 


What is meant by ‘‘absolute pitch” and how 
can one recognize its existence ? E. C. 

A person is said to have the gift of absolute 
pitch when he can tell in what key any music is 
which he hears, or name any note struck on an 
instrument or sung in his hearing. It is not 
regarded as essential that one should be able to 
sing at will any note named for him or that he 
should have the power to analyze any chord 
which he hears. The last-named process pre- 
supposes a certain degree of musicianship which 
is not an essential part of the gift of absolute 
pitch. 


“Fake” is of Classic Origin 


Tell me something about the origin of our 
rather common word ‘‘fake.” I understand 
that it is of classic derivation. D.C. B. 

It is. To ‘‘fake,” meaning to do in the sense 
of to cheat or swindle, is plainly a twentieth- 
century grandchild of the Latin verb, facio, to 
do, or make. 


Turner's Greatness as a Painter 


What about Turner’s position as a great 
artist? Was he as great a painter as Ruskin 
claimed him to be? STUDENT. 

Turner was undoubtedly a great painter, but 

rhaps not for the reasons Ruskin has given. 

€ was a man of invention and imagination, a 
romanticist after Scott’s own kind, a painter 
who glorified everything, exalted Nature, made 
landscape grandiose, even at times  sub- 
lime. Artistically his passions were dazzling 
light and brilliant color. Both of these in his 
hands were arbitrarily but cunningly, even 
powerfully, employed. Nothing in his painting 
shows much ‘‘reverence” or ‘‘loving care” for 
Nature. He twisted and distorted facts to suit 
his pictorial needs. He was a picture-maker, 
not a recorder of Nature truths—and a very 
good picture-maker at that, albeit a trifle tricky 
and meretricious at times. xe. > 


The answers to the questions on this page are contributed as follows: 
Art (signed xC.1®.) — by Professor JOHN C. VAN DYKE, of Rutgers College. 
Music (signed h4w) — by Mr. W.J. HENDERSON, of “ The New York Sun.” 
Books (signed ¥-w-%)— by Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE, of ** The Outlook.”’ 
General (signed +44.) — by Mr. FRANKLIN B. WILEY, of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
All questions must be sent, mot to individual writers, but only to the Editors of ‘* Will You Tell Me?” 


in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
print will be made. 


printed page. 


This is imperative. 
Where answers by mail are desired postage must be inclosed, and such answers will be 
made by the general Editor of ‘“* Will You Tell Me?” 


A selection of questions for answer in 


The individual writers will confine their work to the 


Skyscrapers a Thousand Years Old 

I was recently told that skyscrapers are not 
a modern invention; that down in Mexico there 
are skyscrapers a thousand years old. Is this a 
fact? DouBTFUL. 

It has a basis of fact. Among the ruins of 
Tikal, the ancient capital of the Mayan empire, 
in the Usumasinta Valley, on the borders of 
Mexico and Gautemala, there are pyramids and 
buildings of many stories and from one hundred 
and sixty-five feet to two hundred feet in height. 
These ruins were first discovered in 1565, much 
as they are now, and bearing evidence of having 
been in existence for not less than seven or eight 
centuries at that time, three hundred and more 
years ago. 


Why Lead-Pencils are So Called 
Kindly tell me why lead-pencils are so called 
when—so I have always understood —they really 
contain no lead at all? OLp Currosity SHop. 
The misleading name of ‘‘lead-pencil” for 
pencils ee of graphite or plumbago 
came from the use of leaden plummets for rul- 
ing faint lines on paper, before the discovery of 
the mines of graphite in Cumberland. 


When Congress Met at Princeton 
When did Congress hold its sessions at Prince- 
ton University, and why? NASSAU. 


Because of the threatening attitude of a body 
of army deserters at Philadelphia, in 1783. 


Balzac’s “Comedie Humaine” 


Will you kindly tell me in what order the novels 
of Balzac should be read—that is, those compos- 
ing the ‘‘Comédie Humaine”? Cc. = o. 

There are connecting links between some of 
Balzac’s novels — but it is not necessary to read 
the stories composing the ‘‘Comédie Humaine” 
in any particular order. Among the foremost of 
these novels may be placed ‘‘Pére Goriot,” 
‘*Eugénie Grandet,’” ‘‘The Magic Skin,” 
‘“*Cousin Pons” and ‘‘César Birotteau.” 


How Genoa Derived its Name 


I have recently read that the sweep of the 
Mediterranean gave the city of Genoa its name; 
will you kindly tell me how? = 

The name Genoa is (according to Brewer) 
derived from the Latin, genu, the knee, and the 
city is so calied from the bend made there by the 
ocean. As the shape of Italy resembles a man’s 
leg, Genoa is the knee of the kingdom. 


Why Study Musical Design? 

What, exactly, is the value of a study of mu- 
sical design ? F. B. 

A correct knowledge of the principles of de- 
sign in music will prevent the student from fall- 
ing into the common error that what is called 
“learned” music is a mathematical product, 
while that which is nearest to spontaneous im- 
provisation is the most expressive. An art 
composition expresses its emotion more clearly 
than an improvisation because it arranges the 
materials of expression more intelligently. By 
mastering the principles of musical form the 
lover of the tone art will discern the workings of 
mighty minds as well as splendid impulses in the 
creations of the masters. Remember that a 
work of art must appeal to the judgment, be- 
cause art is method and design. Therefore we 
must be prepared to recognize that which is 
offered for our judgment. 


Studying the History of American Painting 
Will you outline for our club a course of study 
in the history of American painting for one year, 
giving list of books,andsoon? Mrs. E. H.S. 
History—‘“‘ History of American Painting,” by 
Samuel Isham. This is the only complete-to- 
date History of American Painting. It con- 
tains a full bibliography, selections from 
which can be made by your club members 
readily enough. 

‘*History and Progress of the Arts of De- 
sign in the United States,” by William Dun- 
lap. A scarce book, comes down no later than 
1834, and valuable chiefly to the historian. 

‘*Book of the Artists,” by A. T. Tucker- 
man. Published in 1867. Enthusiastic, but 
uncritical. 

‘*Art in America,” by S. G. W. Benjamin. 
Scrappy and not reliable. 

‘American Painters,” by 
Sheldon. 

‘Artists of the Nineteenth Century,” by 
Clement and Hutton. 

‘*American Masters of Painting,”’ by C. H. 
Caffin. 

CriticisM—‘‘Talks on Art,” by William M. 
Hunt. 

‘Considerations on Painting,” by John La 
Farge. 

‘*Old Masters and New,” by Kenyon Cox. 

‘*Pictorial Composition,’”’ by H. R. Poore. 

‘‘Appreciation of Pictures,’ by Russell 
Sturgis. 

‘*How to Study Pictures,” by C. H. Caffin. 


All of these books have more or less to say in 
reference to, or explanation of, American paint- 
ing; but art with us is still in the formative stage, 
and estimates and histories of it are consequently 
neither conclusive nor very satisfactory from 
most points of view. é 


George W. 


EDITOR’S NOTE — In justice to Professor Van Dyke 
it should be added to the above answer that he is himself 
the author of several excellent books of criticism on art, 
some of them, like those he has mentioned, having 
“* more or less to say in reference to or explanation of 
American painting.’? These latter are: “* Art for Art’s 
Sake,”’ “* History of Painting,’’ “The Meaning of Pic- 
tures ” and “* Studies in Pictures.” 
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She was a Chosen One 


T% O very nice little girls had a quarrel one day. 

‘* Anyhow,” said one to the other, who was 
an adopted child, ‘*your parents are not real.” 
Whereupon the other little girl retorted: ‘‘I 
don’t care, my papa and mamma picked me out. 

Yours had to take you just as you came.’ 





Not in Her Class 


Artze preaching a sermon on the fate of the 
wicked an English clergyman met an old 
woman well known for her gossi ing propensi- 
ties, and he said to her: ‘‘My good dame, I hope 
my sermon has borne fruit. You heard what I 
said about the place where there shall be wailing 
and gnashing of teeth?” 

“Yes,” she replied, ‘‘but as to that, if I’as 
anything to say it be this: Let ’em gnash their 
teeth as has ’em—I ain’t.” 


Easy — When She Knew the Facts 
W/Bex prep aring his parishioners for the sol- 


emn pi inance of confirmation an old 
clergyman found among them one old woman 
so excessively ignorant and stupid that for some 
weeks prior to the time he was obliged to have 
her come to his house every day in order to 
instruct and catechize her. At length he began 
to hope that his time, patience and zeal had not 
been entirely bestowed in vain, a few bright 
flashes of understanding having burst from the 
old dame’s clouded intellect. ‘‘Now, my good 
friend,”’ said the worthy pastor, just prev lous to 
the commencement of the ceremony, ‘‘as this is 
the last moment in which I shall have an oppor- 
tunity of conversing with you, let me ask, do you 
thoroughly understand and believe all the articles 
of your Christian faith?” 

‘* Ay, yes, sir, thank’ee,” replied his venerabie 
oupil with a mf and dropping one of her 
one courtesies does indeed, now; and, thank 
God, I heartily renounces them all.” 


Which Would You Rather Be? 


F AN editor makes a mistake he has to apolo- 

gize for it, but if a doctor makes a mistake he 
buries it. If an editor makes one there is a law- 
suit, swearing and the smell of sulphur, but if a 
doctor makes one there is a funeral, cut flowers 
and a smell of varnish. 

A doctor can use a word a yard long without 
knowing what it means, but if an editor uses it 
he has to spell it. Any ‘old college can make a 


doctor. You can’t make an editor: he has to 
be born. 
A Cause for Thanks 
N THE audience at a lecture on China there 


was a very pious old lady who was slightly 
deaf. She house the lec » was preaching, 
and every time he came to a period she would 
say ‘‘Amen!” or some other pious exclamation. 
The people in the audience, which was com- 
posed mostly of the village church members, 
knew she was being reverent and did not even 
smile when she exclaimed, until finally the 
lecturer mentioned some far-off city in China, 


saying, ‘‘I live there.’ At this point clearly and 
rong could be heard the old lady, say- 
ing, ‘‘ Thank God for that.” 





He was Served Accordingly 


AT A MEN’S café one night a young American 
—a barber—fell in with an Englishman. 
The latter was berating the Yankees for doing 
all manner of business in their shops and not 
following the better English plan of sticking to 
one branch. The next day he swaggered into 
the barber-shop to be shaved. The barber gave 
his face an extra good soaping and left him, at the 
same time seating himself to read. The English- 
man kept quiet for a few minutes, when, seeing 
his attendant reading, he blurted out, ‘‘Why 
don’t you shave me, sir?” ‘‘You will have to 
go up the street for your shave,” 


quietly replied 
the barber. 


‘*We only lather here.” 


An Eye-Opener 


ASHILD of strict parents, whose greatest joy 
had hitherto been the weekly prayer- 
meeting, was taken by his nurse to the circus for 
the first time. When he came home he ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Oh, mamma, if you once went to the 
circus you’d never, never go to prayer-meeting 
again in all your life.” 


His Sister’s Ingratitude 


HERE’S my sister, had a bracelet on her 
birthday from her beau. 
““Twenty pearls,” he said, 
every year, you know.” 
I said: ‘ Better make it thirty!” (thought she’d 
like the extra pearls). 
Crickey! but I caught it later! 
gratitude in girls! 


‘‘arein it—one for 


There’s no 


Would Have Been More Considerate 


N ANTIQUARY one day visited West- 
minster Abbey, and found a stonecutter at 
work in the little cloisters, recutting the name of 
Wilson, the great tenor of Shakespeare’s day. 
The antiquary began to tell the stonecutter 
about Wilson, how he had been Shakespeare’s 
friend, and Ben Jonson’s, and Kit Marlowe’s, 
and how all these men loved and honored him. 
The stonecutter, looking up from his work, 
frowned and shook his head. ‘‘I wish, sir,”’ he 
said, ‘‘we’d knowed he was such a swell afore 
we run that drainpipe through him.” 


Pat was Not Glad 


ATE robust soldier after serving his country 
faithfully for some time became greatly re- 
duced in weight, owing to exposure and scanty 
rations, until he was so nthen 9: could hardly 
stand. Consequently, he got leave of absence to 
go home and recuperate. He arrived at his home 
station looking very badly. Just as he stepped 
off the boat one of his old friends rushed up to 
him and said: ‘‘ Well, well, Pat, I am glad to see 
you’re back from the front.” 

Pat looked worried and replied: ‘‘ Begorra, I 
knew I was getting thin, but I nivver thought you 
could see that much.” 


The Ethics of Laps 


AStBL recently sent this extraordinary re- 
quest to the editor of her church paper: 

“Do you think it is right for a girl to sit in a 
man’s lap, even if she is engaged?” 

The editor answered her question thus: 

“If it were our girl and our lap, yes; if it were 
another fellow’s girl and our lap, yes; but if it 


A la Mode 


HICH is the first and most important 
sacrament?” asked a Sunday-school 
teacher of a girl preparing for confirmation. 
‘*Marriage,” was the prompt response. 
“No, ba >tism is the first and most important 
sacrament,” the teacher corrected. 
‘*Not in our family,” said the pupil haughtily ; 
‘‘we are respectable.” 


Why He Joined the Sunday-School 


OMMY,” said a young lady visitor at his 

home, ‘‘why not come to our Sabbath- 
school? Several of your little friends have 
joined us lately.”’ 

Tommy hesitated a moment. Then suddenly 
he exclaimed: ‘‘Does a red-headed kid by the 
name of Jimmy Brown go to your school ?” 

‘*Yes, indeed,” replied the new teacher. 

“Well, then, » said Tommy, with an air of 
interest, “TH be there next unday, you bet. 
I’ve been layin’ for that kid for three weeks, and 
never knew where to find him.’ 


Too True 


OMAN is not only barbarous—she is illog- 
ical and inconsistent as well,” remarked a 
man of letters. ‘‘I was walking in the country 
one day with a young woman. In a grove we 
came upon a boy about to shin upa tree. There 
was a nest in the tree, and from a certain angle 
it was possible to see in it three eggs. 
‘*** You wicked little boy,’ said my companion, 
‘are - | going up there to rob that nest?’ 
_ ’ the boy replied. 
_ ic can you?’ she exclaimed. ‘Think how 
the mother will grieve over the loss of her eggs.’ 





were our girl and another fellow’s lap, never/ ‘**Oh, she won’t care,’ said the boy. ‘She’s up 
NEVER! NEVER!’ there in your hat.’ 
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Not that Time 


ON A COLD, stormy night a man was hasten- 
ing home with his overcoat buttoned up to 
his neck. He was rather anxious to know what 
time it was, but he was too lazy to unbutton his 
coat in order to get at his watch. 

Just then he saw a well-dressed man coming 
in the distance, and he remarked to himself: 

“Tl ask this gentleman the hour of the night, 
and so save myself the trouble of unbuttoning 
my coat.’ 

‘Sir, do you know what time it is?” he asked. 


The stranger paused, and removed his right 
glove, unbuttoned his overcoat from top to bot- 
tom, unbuttoned his undercoat, and finally 


pu led out his watch, while the cool wind beat 
against his unprotected chest. 
Holding up the watch so that the light would 
— on it he scrutinized jit an instant, and as 
he passed on said, ‘‘I do.” 


fad 


It was Up to the Bachelor 


AN OLD bachelor, who lives in the suburbs of 
a Southern city, hires a colored man to clean 
up his room, fill the lamp, and perform like serv- 
ices. A few days ago the colored domestic, who 
had been peas his employer’s blacking, said : 

‘*Boss, our blackin’ am done out.’ 

‘“What do you mean by saying ‘our black- 
ing’?” growled the sordid employer; ‘‘every- 
thing belongs to me. I want you to understand 
that nothing belongs to you.” 

The terrified darky apologized and promised 
to remember. On the following Sunday the 
bachelor happened to meet the colored menial, 
accom - y a chocolate-colored female push- 
ing a cartels 

**Was - t your baby in that carriage?” he 
asked next day at his house where he was enter- 
8 quite a number of his friends. 

dat’s not our chile; dat’s your 
chile. "Wes nebber gwine to say nuffin belongs to 
me no moah.” 


Natural Philosophy 


ARLY in the morning session, when the 
upils were ve SF bright and happy, the 
teacher thought it a good plan to give them sen- 
tences to correct, both as to grammar and sense. 
She accordingly wrote on the blackboard: ‘‘The 
hen has four legs. He done it.” Thoughtful 
little Ignatius, at the foot of the class, pondered 
deeply, and at the end of the fifteen minutes’ 
time allowed for correction he wrote: “ He didn’t 
done it: God done it.” 





A Lasting Invention 


NUMBER of men on the street were having 
a discussion as to who was the greatest in- 
ventor. Some said Edison, some Watt, some 
Morse, some one and some another. Finally 
a pawnbroker got in a word, and said: 
“Vell, chentlemens, dose vas gread 
but I tells 
no slouch. 


All for Her Sake—as Usual 


T= colored sexton of a wealthy church had a 
very stylish mulatto wife. Finding hisdomes- 
tic income not quite equal to his expenses he 
decided to apply for an increase in salary. So 
he wrote a letter to the committee in charge with 
this explanation at the close: ‘‘It’s pr Pte hard 
to keep a sealskin wife on a muskrat sala: 


peoples, 
you dot man vot invented interest vas 


An Eye for Business 


T=. boy of the family, the smart little son of an 
editor, had just passed his ninth birthday, 
and delighted in stirring things up whenever he 
found a chance. On his way to school one day 
he popped into a hardware store. 

‘Say, mister,’ he called out, ‘‘do you keep 
knives?” 

**Oh, yes,” replied the storekeeper, 
kept them for years. 

**Well,” returned the boy, starting for the door, 
**just advertise, and then you won’t keep them so 
long.” 


“ee we've 





HE’ efforts to make a home attractive 


t 

ge ail. 
Recently a district visitor in the slums of a 
large city asked the wife of a notorious drinker 
why she did not keep her husband from the 
public-house. 

“Well,” she answered, ‘‘I ’ave done my best, 
ma’am, but he will go there.” 

‘*Why don’t you make your home look more 
attractive?” 

‘I’m sure I’ve tried ’ard to make it ’ome- 


Failed to Attract 


¢ 


like, ma’am,”’ was the reply. ‘I’ve took up the 
parlor carpet and sprinkled sawdust on the 4 
and put a beer barrel in the corner. But, lor’, 


ma’am, it ain’t made a bit of difference!” 
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IVORY AND IVORY SOAP. G 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR EITHER. 
According to Webster's Dictionary, of similarity between ivory and _ Ivory 


ivory is a “white, opaque, fine-grained sub- Soap is this: There is no substitute for 
stance, which constitutes the tusks of the either. 
m elephant and is used in manufac- For hundreds of years, men have 


turing articles of or- tried to produce something that would take 
nament or utility.” the place of ivory; but they have failed. 
Ivory Soap In like manner, hundreds of attempts 


might well be de- have been made to produce a soap “as 


scribed in very sim- good as lvory;” but without success. 
ilar language, 


thus: “A white, 


opaque, fine- 


Ivory Soap, like the substance whose 
name it bears, is unique—there is nothing 
like it. 

No other soap combines, as it does, 
the three all-important essentials of Purity, 
Economy and All-’round Usefulness. 


grained sub- 
stance with which 
American house- 
keepers clean arti- 
cles of ornament or No other soap can be used, with 
utility.”” equal satisfaction, for the toilet, the bath 
Another point and for fine laundry purposes. 


Ivory Soap .. « « 994% Per Cent. Pure. 
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In an Editorial Way 


Fit yourself for the best society: then renounce it. 
JOHN RUSKIN 


VERY MOMENT Is A FINE ONE. But this moment, as we face 

another season of work, seems so peculiarly charged with fineness: 

for things waiting to be done that are so well worth the doing— 
worthy of the efforts of the best of us. 








‘THERE ARE NOW SOME HUNDREDS OF WOMEN’S CLUBS: 
mothers’ clubs; mothers’ meetings: organizations whose 
object is the uplift of woman. For the most part, these 
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. clubs will take up some line of study this winter. They 
A Chance have wandered through the paths of literature and art and 
Sor science in years past. Why not a departure this year with 
a a more vital topic for discussion: Shall we tell our children 


the mystery of life? A preconceived belief or conviction 
that parents should or should not is not necessary. Let 
these clubs take up the subject with open-mindedness, and learn what there 
is to be learned on this topic so vital to every woman, whether maid or 
mother. Let some one who has had opportunity of observation, such as 
Jane Addams; or Judge Mack, of marvelous observation and experi- 
ence as Judge of the Chicago Juvenile Court; or Judge Lindsey, of the 
Denver Juvenile Court; or President Stanley Hall, of Clark University; or 
some other teacher, educator or physician of wide experience, be invited to 
tell what he or she knows; let some mother who /as told her children tell 
her experience of method and result. ‘There are three excellent societies 
that will suggest either literature or speakers to any one who may address 
them: The Society of Social Hygiene, at 100 State Street, Chicago; The 
American Society of Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis, at 10g East Thirty- 
fourth Street, New York; or The Society for the Study and Prevention of 
Social Disease, at 1708 Locust Street, Philadelphia. Open the subject for 
discussion; let it reveal what it may, whether it convinces or fails. No 
subject is so full of keen interest; none of more vital import. ‘The whole 
social vista opens from it. There is not a woman’s club but would reflect 
credit upon itself by a serious discussion of this subject. Nothing would so 
tellingly rid the woman’s club movement of today of the ridicule heaped 
upon it than its avowed taking up of a subject so singularly adapted to it 
and so charged with practical good. The chance of years lies before the 
women’s clubs of America. 














A TREMENDOUS OPPORTUNITY FOR THE CHURCH like- 
wise presents itself this autumn and winter along the same 
lines. Already one church body has seen the opportunity 

nd felt its responsibility. ‘This was voiced at the last 


S 


At the diocesan convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
Very Door of of Massachusetts, which, previous to its assembly, had 
Wisk iaenitie appointed a committee to look into the question of the 








success of the present custom of parental silence in dealing 
with their children on the subject of the mystery of life. 
The committee made a careful investigation, consulted some thirty-seven 
leading physicians, and found these authorities unanimous in the condemna- 
tion of the present parental policy of silence. A state of affairs was then 
revealed as existing among young people-—in part, a resultant of this 
silence—and it was a matter of amazement to the convention, as it might 
well have been. So shocking were the revelations that the discussion of 
the convention was carried on behind closed doors, and so impressed was 
the convention that it ordered the report to be printed for private dis- 
tribution. The body, as a whole, then went upon record in the following 
recommendation: 








“The policy of silence has been an utter failure. We there- 
fore call upon parents to feel their sacred responsibility for judi- 
cious instruction of children as to sex and the relation of personal 
purity to health and happiness. With boys especially, it is not, 
as is too often supposed, an alternative of knowledge or ignorance, 
but of proper instruction from those they love and respect, or of 
partial, distorted and vicious knowledge. It is the business of 
fathers and mothers to know these things and to be perfectly 
frank with their children. If for any reason they feel them- 
selves unable to do this, let them take counsel with the family 
physician upon the subject. Mothers especially should instruct 
their daughters, for young women are strangely ignorant in 
these matters.” 


The Episcopalians of Massachusetts have taken a wise stand, and one 
that must be followed by church people throughout the country if they are 
fully alive to their responsibility. And there has never been a timelier 
moment than the present, when the subject is uppermost in the minds of 
thousands of parents. The opportunity here lies at the very door of the 
Church for a work tremendous in its import. 





THE FACT THAT WE ARE EATING LESS MEAT, as a 
nation, is a tribute to our common-sense and a good thing 
for our health. We have lived all too long under this meat 
delusion in America. It is not so long ago that the steak 
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The or chop at breakfast was a usual sight: now it is a rarity at 
Delusion well-considered tables. Men’s luncheons are getting sim- 
About Meat | Pet, and the three-times-a-day meat idea is rapidly changing 





for the meat-once-a-day rule. A curious fact is that men 
are clinging with greater tenacity than are women to the 
idea that meat more than once a day is necessary for strength. Years ago 
nursing mothers exploded the idea for themselves; many a woman found that 
to eat meat three times a day did the child at her breast more harm than 
good: it made the child restless and failed to give lasting nourishment. 
And this latter point, so incontrovertibly proved by women, is what men 
cannot get through their heads. They confuse the temporary energy 
that the eating of meat gives them for strength, not realizing that this 
energy burns out in two or three hours and confers no lasting benefit upon 
their system. The wise little Japanese found out this truth centuries ago, 
and his endurance is marvelous. Some day the American man will find 
it out, and when he eats less meat he will be better for it. 











STRANGE TO WHAT ENDS WE WILL GO to put excite- 
ment into our lives: the very thing we ought to do our 
utmost to keep out. Despite all that was written and said 
this year—and agreed with—about our ridiculous way of 
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TheCraving| celebrating the Fourth of July there were more fireworks 
for shot off and more people were killed than for some ten years 

; past. A parade was scheduled to take place in Philadel- 
Excitement 


phia on one of the most broiling days last midsummer; 
thousands upon thousands of folks rushed into the hot 
city to see it; some sixteen hundred people were prostrated by the deadly 
heat, and a number died. Andall fora parade! Now comes the Christmas 
excitement, and we shall soon all be submerged in that, frazzling our nerves 
with the usual result of unjustly criticising our children, trying the patience 
of husbands, and upsetting the household and everybody in it. And all 
this excitement and hysteria to celebrate the birthday of the simplest Man 
Who ever lived! Verily, how we do pull things out of joint and injure 
ourselves, and all for excitement, excitement! When shall we ever learn 
the great truth that each wave of mental and emotional excitement means 
simply driving a nail into our own coffins? 














ONE OF THE MOST HARMFUL MISTAKES into which 
fathers fall is to underrate the son who fails to make a 
success at school. It is perhaps natural, where a father 
strains every nerve to send his boy to college, and the lad 


e 


A Harmful |_ sticks in the middle or foot of the class, that he sets. him 
Mistake down as a dunce and failure. But the probability is that 
of Fathers the boy is neither. ‘The man who can do nothing with 








mathematics, nor master any language but his own, may 
have a sound “ common-sense,” a hearty love for his kind, 
a high integrity, and a certain magnetism of manner which may make him 
a leader of men. Whether he becomes one or not depends greatly on the 
faith which the folks at home have in him. Even if he be weak and vile he 
should not be made to feel that the home faith has failed him. Many a 
poor wreck in life has been brought back to usefulness and honor because 
two or three old people in the far-off home have, despite all, continued to 
believe in him and love him. It is a powerful lever in a boy’s life—this 
belief of the old folks in him: it is a sad thing for a boy when he realizes 
that the home faith in him has ceased. 








‘THERE CAME A BIRTHDAY, and she was not there. We 
all know what that feeling of emptinessmeans. ‘Themystery 
we call Life never seemed quite the same after that day. 
(There is only one day in the calendar for most of us!) 
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When Then there came a day when, as the linnet sings in the 
Our Souls pause of the wind, the cold mantle of the deep waters 
Stes brought the warmth of hope, and we found ourselves again 








on the understanding shore—lonely, yes; but not alone. 
Then we realized how blindly suffer the weak in soul: a 
twofold anguish. We learned with eyes that see and ears that hear that 
these deep experiences in life can mean so much to those of us who meet 
them: more than can be said or written, or than we ourselves can under- 
stand. To pick up the mysterious strings which an all-wise Providence uses 
to draw our hearts together: to make us more surely at one with our fellow- 
creatures; to bind us together in sympathetic understanding one with 
another: that is finding ourselves at one with Fate: equal to our Destiny! 
It is then that birthdays of the absent become joy-days of the soul: when 
Love becomes mightier than Death itself. We reach across the “ green- 
heaped mound ” and our souls live! 
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| THE CHURCH FOLKS ARE BESTIRRING THEMSELVES in 
several quarters to insist that their religious papers shall 
3 cleanse themselves of the advertisements of “patent 


medicines.”” Several religious bodies have taken action, 


A Case and notified the papers of their action, clearly intimating 
of Fish that their advertising columns must be cleaned, or efforts 
or Cut Bait will be made to see that the patronage of the church people 


will cease. And all over the country individual church 
members are writing letters of protest to the publishers of 
these papers. This is the sort of work that is effective, and it is the only 
kind, The publishers of these papers have clearly shown that they cannot 
be influenced by principles. For the most part, they haven’t any. ‘They are 
insensible to argument. But the word that comes from the subscriber or 
the church body that practically says: ‘“ Either you clean up, or we will clean 
you out of our house or church”—that is the language they understand. 
It is a clear case of fish or cut bait, and it will be to the signal credit of 
every American church-loving man or woman to put that choice squarely 
up to every religious paper that is today defiling its columns with the 
advertisements of fake “cures” and nostrums. 














IT WILL BE A RED-LETTER Day in the physical history 
of womankind when what we know as the flat “ dress-suit 
8 case,” made of leather, has become a thing of the past in 


her travels. If the thought has never occurred to you 











Not for before, watch a woman carrying one of these barbarously- 
Women heavy “cases,” filled for traveling; notice the physical 
to Carry strain imposed on the very part of her body which should 
be free of all strain, and the positive physical menace 

of these devices of some Satanic mind will at once become 

apparent. It is hard enough for a man to carry one of these “ cases,” but 


for a woman they are practically prohibitive. Even when empty these 
“cases” are heavy, when filled they are close to an instrument of torture 
—certainly an instrument of physical harm—toa woman. Unfortunately we 
have gotten so far away from the courtesy of the street that a man can hardly 
offer to relieve of such a burden a woman whom he does not know without 
causing her more embarrassment than comfort. The Japanese, with their 
usual wisdom and regard for physical welfare, invented the case of straw, 
but for some reason or other its adoption by the American woman has not 
been so general as it should be. No saner substitute was ever devised in 
the place of an instrument of physical harm, and the wise woman is she 
who. discards the English leather case of cumbersome and dangerous 
weight for the light and sane Japanese straw case. Even if its lasting 
quality is not so great, the relief from dangerous physical strain more 
than offsets this disadvantage. 





IT Is NOT IN EXCUSE OF MEN in their growing neglect 

of the little kindnesses of life toward women that these 
8 words are written. It is rather that these courtesies shall 
be encouraged and thus revived. But something is due 


Something | from women in recognition of them. A woman put this 
Due from well recently when she was asked: . 
Casson “Do you expect a man whom you don’t know to take off 


his hat in an elevator?” 

“ No,” she replied, “ I donot. But I am terribly pleased 
if he does it, and I never fail to acknowledge it by a slight nod or smile when 
he does it. If several men do it in unison I always meet it with a ‘ Thank 
you, gentlemen.’ 

* Another thing, let me add,” said this woman. ‘‘ When a man meets me 
on the street and stops to talk I never allow him to stand bareheaded. 
After the mere raising of his hat I invariably ask him to replace it.” 

And she added what is all too true, and is freighted with wisdom: “A 
woman, I think, forgets that a courtesy from a man should be reciprocated 
on her part; she must show him consideration, and never take for granted 
any mark of respect shown to her. I firmly believe if women were a little 
more reciprocal in this matter we would hear less of the loss of courtesy on 
the part of men.” 

And we would! 














WHAT IS ACTUALLY SO differs sometimes from what is 

said to be so. A temperance statement recently made 
8 declared that, owing to the great commercial prosperity, 
“nine out of every ten business men of standing were 


One Thing | drinking, alcoholically, more than ever before.” And, of 
Men are course, the usual “sad and dangerous example to the 
Not Doing young” refrain was added. Obviously, not a man who 


read this statement believed it. But one man went further 
than his disbelief. He selected twenty-eight men at the 
head of large industries, and made an investigation, which showed that 
twenty of these men did not use alcoholic liquors at all, and four of the 
others “indulged” only at rare intervals. A poll was taken in one large 
business house, and out of seventeen men eleven were abstainers. At 
a recent dinner a careful watch was kept, and sixteen men out of 
twenty-four drank nothing in the way of alcoholic drinks, and three left 
their filled glasses untouched. Whether men are, in other ways, getting 
worse or better is not so easy of settlement, but that men as a whole, 
excepting the idle and the irresponsible, are abstaining more and more 
from alcohol, admits of no argument. Well-intentioned women, who have 
the welfare of men honestly at heart, are very apt sometimes to use fig- 
ures with regard to masculine habits that are not always borne out by 
facts. Neither the temperance cause nor any other cause is helped 
by misleading statements, nor is the interest or respect of men likely to 
be won for any movement that misrepresents them. Figures are always 
dangerous things, and they become particularly so when the average 
woman on a platform begins to use them. Then, for the moment, she 
ceases to be funny. 
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THE LUCKIEST OF ALL FATHERS is he whose son shows 
¢ an everpowering and unmistakable bent toward one kind 
B of work. Your Lincoln, your Edison, your Roosevelt 


; blazes his own path in life, and nothing will keep him out 








What of it. All that sucha father has to do is set his boy on his 
Makes for road and bury his own preferences, if he has different 
Decent Men notions. But the great mass of boys seem to the anxious 

__} Parents as well fitted for one road as for another. Then 


there is danger, for the slightest hint of character or pref- 
erence is seized upon as a guide-post. Because a boy talks well—has the 
“gift of gab,” as it is called —it does not necessarily mean that the father must 
try to make a lawyer of him. Because a boy has neither the will nor the 
brains to be bad, does it necessarily point to the pulpit? Because he is 
sharp and greedy, it does not follow that his eye should be trained to the 
stock market. In such ways are serious mistakes made by parents in fail- 
ing to choose for their boys, as they should, that kind of work which will 
check, and not develop, their bad or weak propensities. The object of 
choosing a life-work for a boy should be to develop his highest manhood. 
It is a boy’s best that will make him a decent man: not his worst. 





DEATH HAS A NEW CLUTCH ON Us unknown to our 

mothers. In every one of our bodies there is a network of 
8 scarlet threads from which come all of our pains and 
pleasures. These tiny silent slaves, which we call “nerves,” 


Death’s have been grievously wronged by us of late years, and are 
New Clutch | "ow making life intolerable for many of us. Every house 

has its victim, every town has its hospital for rest-cure, its 
on Woman 








sanitariums, its alienists, its men of science who are strug- 
gling to conquer these rebellious nerves. Every ship that 
leaves the country takes its hordes of patients to the calmer and slower life 
of Europe, in the hope of cure. Not many of the women who read these 
words have escaped the torture which comes when these scarlet threads 
strike work in their bodies. 

And why do they strike? Simply because they are overworked. Our 
grandmothers, as a rule, brought vigorous hordes of girls and boys into the 
world. “They cooked, scoured and worked for them. Yet they never heard 
of prostrate nerves. Why? Because they carried their own loads, but they 
did not try to carry the loads of the other sex on their shoulders. ‘They 
were content to be women, wives and mothers, and not voters and reformers 
besides. ‘The woman of today tries to shoulder a dozen burdens besides 
those that her shoulders were made to carry. Her intentions are noble, but 
their nobility does not strengthen the woman’s physical nerves. ‘They are 
material things, after all. They lapse and fail to support the arteries and 
the heart. The blood is not pumped into the brain as it should be, the body 
of the victim sags and collapses at last, like a tree when its roots are cut. 

The cure of a nervous breakdown is uncertain. But what can prevent 
the breakdown? Let the girls beginning life read the answer to that ques- 
tion, read it as it is written in the handwriting on the walls of today: that 
to be a home-maker and mother is a woman’s sphere. Her shoulders were 
made for these burdens and are able to carry them. But let her venture 
beyond her sphere, and the rebellious nerves instantly and rightly cry out, 
‘* Thus far shalt thou go, but no farther.” 








THE ASTOUNDING FACT THAT 25 MILLIONS or more of 

what are called “records” for talking-machines, phono- 
8 graphs, etc., were sold in this country last year behooves 
parents to be a little more watchful than they are as to the 


The Music |_ kind of entertainment which is being furnished in their 
in Talking- homes. The young undoubtedly get the keenest enjoy- 
iiadtaieen ment out of this comparatively new form of entertainment, 








and it is the customary habit of parents to buy, or allow 
to be bought, what is called “light, popular music” that 
“the children like.”” No word can be said against light, popular music, so 
long as it is good music. It does not necessarily follow, as many believe, 
that good music is heavy and lifeless. A good march, well performed, is 
good music: good to the ear and good to the spirits. But this is not true 
of the flimsy trash that is. being bought so generally and which parents are 
permitting to come into their homes. We cannot, perhaps, expect our 
young people to listen exclusively to the voices of Caruso, or Scotti, or 
Melba, or Sembrich—although much good can be accomplished by inter- 
jecting a “record” of these singers. It is, perhaps, asking too much of 
our young people to listen with delight to the singularly beautiful voice of 
Michailowa as she sings Godard’s “ Lullaby” from “Jocelyn.” Still, there 
is a happy medium. 











THESE ‘TALKING-MACHINES AND PHONOGRAPHS have 
within them tremendous possibilities for good, and it de- 
3 pends entirely on the “records” we allow ourselves or our 


young people to purchase for them. ‘Through these instru- 


Room ments we can get music into our homes that could be intro- 
for Some duced in no other way. The surest educative influences 
Sifting upon the young are those which we exert through their 








forms of play and in their times of merriment. Accustom 
them, through one of these machines, to good music—pop- 
ular music, if you like, but good —and you lay the foundation for one of 
the greatest sources of mental enjoyment and moral uplift that can come to 
the human mind and soul. But let these “records” pour forth the trashy 
and worthless so-called “melodies,” with their accompanying verses of 
vulgar slang and coarse innuendo, and you set a standard of musical taste to 
your children that is as morally dangerous as it is musically misleading. 
There is no surer way for a man to love good music than that he shall hear 
it in his home as a child. Then when he hears the trashy song and worth- 
less ditty he will place it, by comparison, where it belongs. It would be 
an excellent idea if parents would go over the ‘records” in their homes 
and do a little sifting. A wise elimination here would not be amiss. 





















































The Camp Under the Olives Near Jerusalem. 


The Invitation 


HO would not go to Palestine? To look upon 
that little stage where the drama of humanity 
has revealed its meaning in such vivid, unfor- 
gettable scenes; to trace the steep trails and 
ancient roads on which so many heroic and 
pathetic figures have made their life-journeys ; above all, 
to see with the eyes as well as with the heart 
‘* Those holy fields 

Over whose acres walked those blessed feet 

Which, nineteen hundred years ago, were nail’d 

For our advantage on the bitter cross’? — 
for the sake of these things who would not travel far and 
endure many hardships to enter the Holy Land? 

But how to find it?—that is the question. A score of 
nations, hundreds of tribes, have trampled through that 
much-desired corner of the earth, fighting for its possession : 
and the fury of their fighting has swept the fields as with 
fire. ‘Temples and palaces have vanished like tents from 
the hillside. ‘The ploughshare of havoc has been driven 


Sie. 


S 
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through the walled gardens of luxury. Cities have risen 
and crumbled upon the ruins of older cities. Crust after 
crust of pious legend has formed over the fertile valleys ; 


and tradition, like the people of Israel, has set up its shrines 
‘* upon every high hill and under every green tree.”” The 
rival claims of sacred places are fiercely dispute -d by church- 
men and scholars. It is a poor prophet that has but one 
and 


birthplace one tomb. And now, to complete the 
confusion, the hurried, nervous, comfort-loving spirit of 


By Henry van Dyke 


With Illustrations from Photographs by the Author 


them ; to return into the long past, which is also the hidden 
present, and to lose myself a little there, to the end that I 
may really find myself. I want to make acquaintance with 
the soul of that land where so much that is strange and 
memorable and forever beautiful has come to pass: to 
walk quietly and humbly, without much study or talk, in 
fellowship with the spirit that haunts those hills and vales, 
under the influence of that deep and lucent 

sky. I want to feel the ineffable charm 


“There, in a Little Field of Flowers, Our Tents are Waiting for Us with Open Doors” 


Out-of-Doors in the Ho 


Land 


have sunken into dust: the trees of the forest have fallen: 
the nations have dissolved. But the mountains keep their 
immutable outline: the liquid stars shine with the same 
light and move on the same pathways: and between the 
mountains and the stars, two other changeless things, frail 
and imperishable, the flowers that flood the earth in every 
springtide, and the human heart whose hopes and longings 





which breathes from its mountains, mead- 





ows and streams: that charm which made 
the children of Israel in the desert long for 
it asa land flowing with milk and honey, 
and the great Prince Joseph in Egypt 
require an oath of his brethren that they 
would lay his bones in the quiet vale of 
Shechem where he had fed his father’s 
sheep, and the daughters of Jacob beside 
the rivers of Babylon mingle tears with 
their music when they remembered Zion. 
There was something in that land, surely, 
some personal and indefinable Spirit of 
Place, which was known and loved by 
prophet and psalmist, and most of all by 
him who spread his table on the green 
grass, and taught his disciples while they 
walked the narrow paths waist-deep in 
rustling wheat, and spoke his messages 

of love from a little boat 























rocking on the lake, and 








found his place of prayer 
high on the mountain- 
side, and conquered the final agony of his 
soul under the silvery shadow of the 











olive-orchard. To meet that Spirit of 
the Holy Land is what I would seek 
in my pilgrimage. And I know where 
to find it: out-of-doors! 

I will not sleep under a roof in Palestine; 
but nightly pitch my wandering tent be 
side some fountain, in some grove ot 
garden, on some vacant threshing-floor, 
under the Syrian stars. I will not join 
myself to any company of labeled tour- 
ists hurrying with much discussion on 
their appointed itinerary, but will take 
into my fellowship three tried and trusty 
comrades, that we may enjoy solitude 
together. I will not seek to make any 
archzological discovery, nor to prove any 














On the Little Khedivial Steamer, “ Prince Abbas,” at Port 
modern curiosity has broken into Palestine, with railways 
from Jaffa to Jerusalem, from Mount Carmel to the Sea 
of Galilee—with macadamized roads to Shechem and 
Nazareth and Tiberias — with hotels at all the ‘‘ principal 
points of interest,’’ and every facility for doing the Holy 
Land in ten days without getting away from the market- 
reports, the gossip of the /ab/e @’ hé/e, and all the queer little 
complex of distracting habits which we call civilization. 
The Holy Land which I desire to see can only be found 
by escaping from these things. I want to get away from 


Said 


theological theory, but simply to ride 
through the highlands of Judea, and the 
valley of Jordan, and the mountains of 

Gilead, and the rich plains of Samaria, and the blessed hills 
of Galilee, and the steep passes of snowy Hermon, looking 
upon the common folk, the labors of the husbandman in 
tne field, the vigils of the shepherd on the hillside, the 
games of the children in the market-place, and reaping 

‘*The harvest of a quiet eye 
That broods and sleeps on his own heart.” 


Four things, I know, are unchanged amid all the changes 
that have ebbed and flowed over Palestine. The cities 


“A Glimpse of the Crowded, Busy Harbor of Alexandria” 


Chiefly of 
, if you care to go 
out-of-doors in the Holy Land. 


and affections and desires blossom immortally. 
these things I will speak to you, reader 
with me, 


The Cinematograph 


QO" THE voyage, made with all the swiftness and direct- 
ness of one who seeks the shortest distance between 
two points, little remains in memory except a few moving 
pictures, vivid as in a cinematograph. First comes that 
long ocean greyhound, the ‘‘ Deutschland,’ quivering 
and rolling over the dull March waves of the Atlantic. 
Then the morning sunlight streams on the jagged rocks of 
the Lizard, where two wrecked steamships are ‘hanging, 
and on the green headlands and gray fortresses of 
Plymouth. Then a soft, rosy sunset over the mole, the 
dingy houses, the tiled roofs, the cliffs, the misty- -budded 
trees of Cherbourg. Then Paris at two in the morning: 
the lower quarters still stirring with somnambulistic lite, 
the long lines of lights twinkling placidly on the empty 
boulevards. Thena whirl through the Bois in a motor-car, 
a breakfast at Versailles with a merry lite party of friends, 
a lazy walk through miles of picture-galleries without a 
guide-book or a care. Then the night express for Italy, 
a glimpse of the Alps at sunrise, snow all around us, the 
long darkness of the Mount Cenis tunnel, the bright sun- 
shine of Italian spring, terraced hillsides, clipped and 
pollarded trees, waking vineyards and gardens, Turin, 
Genoa, Rome, long lines of ruined aqueducts, snow upon 
the Southern Apennines, the blooming fields of Capua, 
umbrella-pines and silvery poplars, and at last, from my 
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the Port Where King Solomon Landed His Cedar Beams from Lebanon for the Building of the Temple ” 
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balcony at the hotel, the glorious curving panorama of 
the bay of Naples, Vesuvius without a cloud, and Capri 
like an azure lion couchant on the broad shield of the 
sea. So ends the first series of moving pictures, ten 
days from home. 

Thesecond series begins with the good ship ‘‘Oceana,”’ 
white, immaculate, an immense yacht, ploughing her 
way through the tranquil, sapphire Mediterranean with 
ten passengers on board, and the band playing three 
times a day just as usual. Then comes the long, low 
line of the African coast, the lighthouse of Alexandria, 
the top of Pompey’s Pillar shining over the white, 
modern city. Half a dozen little rowboats meet us, 
well out at sea, buffeted and tossed by the waves: they 
are fishing: see! one of the men has a strike, he pulls 
in his trolling-line, hand over hand, very slowly, it 
seems, as the steamship rushes by. I lean over the 
side, run to the stern of the ship to watch — hurrah, he 
pulls in a silvery fish nearly three feet long. Good luck 
to you, my Egyptian brother! Now a glimpse of the 
crowded, busy harbor of Alexandria, and a leisurely 
trans-shipment to the little Khedivial steamer, ‘‘ Prince 
Abbas,’’ with her Scotch officers, Italian stewards, 
Maltese doctor, Turkish sailors, and freight-handlers 
who come from whatever places it has pleased Heaven 
they should be bornin. The freight is variegated and 
the third-class passengers are a motley crowd. 

A glance at the forward main deck shows Egyptians 
in white cotton, and Turks in the red fez, and Arabs in 
white and brown, and coal-black Soudanese, and 
nondescript Levantines, and Russians in fur coats and 
lamb’s-wool caps, and Greeks in blue embroidered 
jackets, and women in baggy trousers and black veils, 
and babies, and cats, and parrots. Here is a tall, vener- 
able grandiather, with spectacles and a long gray beard, 
dressed in a black robe with a hood and a yellow scarf; 
grave, patriarchal, imperturbable: his little grand- 
daughter, a pretty elf of a child, with white, flower-like 
face and shining eyes, dances hither and yon among the 
chaos of freight and luggage; but as 
the chill of evening descends she 
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shalt thou come, but no further ; and here shall thy proud 
waves be stayed.’’ There are the flat-roofed houses, 
and the orange groves, and the minaret, and the light- 
house of Jaffa, crowning its rounded hill of rock. We 
are tossing at anchor a mile from the shore. But will 
the boats come out to meet us in this storm, or must 
we go on to Haifa, fifty miles beyond? Rumor says that 
the police have refused to permit the boats to put out. 
But look, here they come, half a dozen open whale- 
boats, each manned by a dozen lusty, barelegged, brown 
rowers, buffeting their way between the scattered rocks, 
leaping high on the crested waves. The chiefs of the 
crews scramble on board the steamer, identify the 
passengers consigned to the different tourist-agencies, 
sort out the baggage and lower it into the boats. 


ort 


My steamboat and railway tickets to Jaffa have been 
provided by the great Cook, and I fall to the charge 
of his head boatman, a dusky demon of energy. A 
slippery climb down the swaying ladder, a leap into 
the arms of two sturdy rowers, a stumble over the 
wet thwarts, and I find myself in the stern-sheets of the 
boat. A young Dutchman follows with stolid sudden- 
ness. Twoltalian gentlemen, weeping, refuse to descend 
more than half-way, climb back, and are carried on to 
Haifa. A German lady with a parrot in a cage comes 
next, and her anxiety for the parrot makes her forget 
to be afraid. Then comes a little Polish lady, evidently 
a bride; she shuts her eyes tight and drops into the 
boat, pale, silent, resolved that she will not scream; her 
husband follows, equally pale, and she clings indifferently 
to his hand and to mine, her eyes still shut, a pretty 
image of white courage. The boat pushes off; the 
rowers smite the sounding billows with their long oars 
and sing ‘‘ Halli—allah—yah hallah’’; the steersman 
high in the stern shouts unintelligible (and, I fear, pro- 
fane) directions ; we are swept shoreward on the tops of 
the waves, between the foaming rocks, drenched by the 





spray and the flying showers: at last we bump alongside 
the little quay, and climb out on the wet, gliddery stones. 

The cinematograph pictures are ended: for I am in the 
Holy Land, on the first day of April, just fifteen days 
from home. 


“The Excellency of Sharon” 
T WAS rather wonderful, when you think of it, that 
we should have been enabled to come together from 
the ends of the earth at the appointed day and hour, in 
the blooming garden of the F/ofel du Pare at Jaffa. 
Here was the Patriarch, a tall, slim youth of seventy, who 
had come from his Divinity School in California by 
way of Sicily; and here were the Pastor and his wife, 
the Lady of Walla Walla, who had come from the shores 
of Puget Sound by way of Egypt and Mount Sinai. 
We had all ridden together before, and knew that we 
could trust one another on any journey; but it was 
strange to hold rendezvous for our longest ride in the 
port where King Solomon landed his cedar beams from 
Lebanon for the building of the Temple, and where 
Jonah embarked on his adventurous voyage, and where 
Saint Peter lodged with Simon the Tanner when he had 
his great dream of a religion meant for all sorts and 
conditions of men. They still show you a house in Jaffa 
which they say belonged to Simon the Tanner ; in fact, 
I believe they show you two of them; and there is 
another which they call the house of Tabitha, the patron 
saint of sewing-circles. But the identification of these 
doubtful sites interested us far less than the indubitable, 
and to us most marvelous, fact that we were there, in 
the land which had seen the glory of Solomon, the 
splendor and cruelty of Sennacherib, the pomp of the 
Ptolemies, the pride and havoc of Rome, the gracious, 
dewy dawn of a world-wide Christianity, and that 
we were going to ride for five weeks through the 
country from the Oak of Abraham at Hebron to the 
Tower of Saint Paul at Damascus. 
Our dragoman, George Cavalcanty, 
known as Telhami, ‘‘ George the 





takes shelter between his knees, 





under the folds of his long robe, and, 
while he feeds her with bread and 
sweetmeats, keeps up a running com- 
ment of remarks and laughter at all 
around her, and the unspeakable 
solemnity of old Father Time’s face 
is lit up, now and then, with the 
flicker of a resistless smile. 


ox 


Here are two brown Arabs of the 
Desert, in burnouse and flowing 
keffijeh, stretched out for the night 
upon their rugs of many colors; 
between them lies their latest pur- 
chase, a brand-new patent carpet- 
sweeper, made in Ohio, and going 
who knows where among the hills 
of Bashan. A child dies in the night, 
on the voyage; in the morning, at 
anchor in the mouth of the Suez 
Canal, we hear the carpenter ham- 
mering together a little pine coffin. 
All day Sunday the indescribable 
traffic of Port Said passes around us; 
ships of all nations coming and going ; 
a big German Lloyd boat just home 
from India, crowded with troops in 
khaki, band playing, flags flying; 
huge dredgers, sombre, oxlike-look- 
ing things, with lines of incredibly 
dirty men in fluttering rags running 
up the gangplanks with bags of coal 
on their backs ; rowboats shuttling to 
and fro between the ships and the 
huddled, transient, modern town 
made up of curiosity shops, hotels, 
business houses and dens of iniquity ; 
arow of Egyptian sailboats, with high 
prows, low sides, long lateen yards, 
ranged along the entrance to the 
canal. At sunset we steam past the 
big statue of De Lesseps, standing 
far out on the breakwater, pointing 
with a Gallic gesture to his great 
work, and go plunging over the yellow 
waves into the full moonlight toward 
Palestine. 

In the early morning I come up on 
deck into a thunderstorm : wild, west 
wind, rolling billows, flying gusts of 
rain, low clouds hanging over the 
sand-hills of the coast: a harborless 
shore, far as eye can see, a land that 











Bethlehemite,’’ stood beside us in the 
fragrant shelter of the orange-trees, 
a trim, alert figure in his belted suit 
of khaki and his riding-boots of 
brown leather. 

‘*Is everything ready for the jour- 
ney, George?”’ 

‘* Everything is ready, according 
to the instructions you sent from 
Princeton. The tents are pitched a 
little beyond Latran, twenty miles 
away. The horses are waiting for 
us at Ramleh. After midday break- 
fast we will drive there, and get into 
the saddle, and ride to our camp.’’ 


esx 


The two victorias rattled through 
the streets of Jaffa, past the low, flat- 
topped Oriental houses, the queer 
little open shops, the orange-groves 
in full bloom, the palm-trees waving 
their plumes over garden-walls, and 
rolled out upon the broad highroad 
across the fertile, gently-undulating 
Plain of Sharon. On each side were 
the neat, well-cultivated fields, vine- 
yards and vegetable gardens of the 
German colonists belonging to the 
sect of the Templers: their theology 
is quaint, but they are good farmers 
and they make excellent wine. The 
landscape was orderly and conven- 
tional, but the huge hedges of prickly 
cactus, the rows of plumy eucalyptus 
trees, the budding figs and mulber- 
ries, gave it a semi-tropical touch, and 
along the highway we encountered 
fragments of the leisurely, disheveled, 
dignified East: grotesque camels, 
pensive donkeys carrying incredible 
loads, flocks of fat-tailed sheep and 
lop-eared goats, bronzed peasants in 
flowing garments, and white-robed 
women with veiled faces. 

Beneath the tall tower of the forty 
martyrs at Ramleh (Mohammedan or 
Christian, their names are forgotten) 
we left the carriages, loaded our 
luggage on the three pack-mules, 
mounted our saddle-horses, and rode 
on across the fruitful plain, one of the 
great gardens, and, from time im- 
memorial, one of the great battle- 
fields, of the world. Here the hosts 








makes no concession to the ocean 








with bay or inlet, but cries, ‘‘ Hitherto 


“The Tall Tower of the Forty Martyrs at Ramleh” 
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The Letters of Jennie Allen 










“1 Took Some Close to You 
to Send too the Suffrers & 
Out to California” ; 


FA. CAV OE Ome” 


T THE time of the California earthquake, in the spring 
of 1906, the lady to whom these letters were written 
was engaged, with other philanthropic people, in 

the Armory Building at Providence, Rhode Island, in col- 
lecting clothing for the sufferers. One day she received 
the first of the letters published on this page. She re- 
sponded, and the result was the series of letters from Jennie 
Allen which appear in this issue and will be continued in 
succeeding numbers. 


Miss anny Musgrave dear freind i took some Close into 
the armerry and give them to you to Send too the suffrers 
out to California and i Hate to truble you but i got to have 
one of them Back it was a black oll woole Shevyott 
With a jacket to Mach trimed Kind of Fancy no 38 Burst 
mesure and passy menterry acrost the front And the collor. 

i woodent Trubble you but it blonged to my brothers wife 
and she is Mad about It I thought she was willin but she 
want she says she Want done with it and she Was goin 
too Wear it a Spell longar she ant so free harted as what 
iam and she Has got more to 
do with Than i have having a 
Husband to Work and slave 
For her 

i gess you remember Me I 
am shot And stout and light 
complected itorked with you 
quite a spell about the suffrars 
and said it Was orful about 
that erth quake i shoodent 
















“Mandy was Lyin 
All Lymph and 
Pail” 


wondar if they had another rite off seein the general Con- 
ditien of the country is Kind of explosive i hate to take 
that Black dress away from the suffrars but i will hunt 
round And see if i can get another One _ if i can i will call 
to the armerry for it if you will jest lay it aside so no 
more at present from your True freind 
JENNIE L ALLEN 
No 21 Scott Court 
Providence R. I. 
i liked your apperance very Much 


PROVIDENCE R. I. May the 3th 1906 

Miss Musgrave dear freind i got your Letter all Right 
now dont you worry eny More about the black Sute when 
i told Mame what you said she felt reel Bad about you 
fretin over it an she says good lord she must think im 
meaner than dirt 

i give Her one of them feathar boars such as is all the 
Go and she was tickled to death over it and it kind of 
made it up to her aboutt loosing the Sute 
_i had ought to ancer your letter before but i dident have 
time i would Like to go down to mane first rate but i am 
needed to home the werst Way 

ive got a sister that ant Very brite she used to Have 
unconshus spells but she is kind of Easin up on them now 
averaging only one every little while and if 1 want neaded i 
dont beleve i cold leave Jamesy he is the one next to the 
baby and he is orful cuning in his ways and loving as can 
be hesleeps with me nights i brout him up by hand and 
i think the world of him and so does he me 
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you see how it is especally about poor Mandy almost 
my mothers Last words was dont put Mandy into an insti- 
tushen and Jim says mother Dont you wory me and Jennie 
will look out for Mandy 

i am much obliged to you for the chance and i wish i 
could go_ they say it is cool And refreshing in Mane 

i hope you have had good luck about your good work 
no more At presant from your true freind 

JENNIE ALLEN. 


i know a girl that would go most likely her Name is 
3llen henersey she will coll up to see you it you want her 
to 


Miss Musgrave dear freind yure letter is at hand and corn- 
tents noated the yung ones has torn it oll up for munny 
so i have forgot how menny aperns you have got too maik 
but send them Down and i gess i can make oll they is 

it dont maik much Odds what i sow on without its 
rappars rappars is my faverite okupashen seen thay are 
moar interestin then aperns unless thay are trimed with 
tux And aigin and then they seem fulish what they calki- 
late to do is to jest to Protect yure close and it ant sence 
to fix them up so they nead pertection themselves but 
with rappars its differant and when ime maikin them for 
clap and parmer i always maik bleve i know jest what kind 
of a wooman is goin to ware them i made a buty last 
weak and i naimed the lady that was goin to ware it Mrs 
Sant clare and i immagined she was tall and slim so i maid 
it kind of small for a 36 

i sow on the buttens extry strong tho I no no one will ever 
no who took such panes with them but i no more than One 
ses i see i ant got to 4ofy these buttens and life ant to full 
of plessant little serprizes like that 

Mame ses it carms and suthes Her to hem dish cloths 
25 cents a groce for tanny and wilber but i like something 
that requiers tallent and gives betar pay 

i lay by so Much everry weak for Jamseys edducashen 
he is goin to brown if my helth is Spaired i Got $68 dol- 
lars now And he ant but 3 yeres Old he is goin to take oll 
the Hire branches jim ses whot is the use of him studdyin 
latten he wont never go to latten but i ses maybe he will 
travel in All the forrin parts there is Jamsey knows He 
is goin to Brown when he is growed Up and he loves the 
little brown banners i've maid for his hose cart And Otto 

once i had him with Me when i wos crossin the Campers 
with some werk and he had a picksher Book undar His 
arm what the lady had Give him and if that dere little feller 
dident March up the steps to one of the big bildins as if he 
belonged Thare A yung Man was rite behind Him and 
he laffed and Sed come in sunny so he achelly went in and 
stadea Spell it give me an ortul start because it wos jest 
the site i had thot About so much when i set sowin and 
plannin for Jamsey i expeck ime foolish but it maid me cry 
for joy i ant enny dout it was a sine given Me that things 
was comin out for Jamesey like iplanned ime lernin Him 
the coledge yell he ses it After his prares everry nite 

you asked me if i werk evenins i do without thares 
some thing extry goin on last evenin i cudent compose 
myself to sow on account of some Musick we had jim 
fetched home a feller from the shop that played on the 
Fiddle he done the best he could And we oll lissened 
respeckfull to the poor feller but he dident Kepe no kind 
of time he give jest the saim amount of time to one of them 
teenty little black headed Noats as he did toa big round 
whole one Mr. Spinney was in Hear and he sed the 
fiddlar Man was nothin moar than a musercle soshelist 
because a reel soshelist spoils the mellerdy of life by givin 
to a whole Noat like Rosefelt the same vallew as thay de 
to a littel 16th black dich diggar and no moar 

Mr. Spinney is the one thet has the front room too flores 
up and is orful entertanin he is a mane man but a Perfect 
gentleman so is his mother she is there in mane yet and 
is an invellid of the werst kind she ant abel to set up and 
he has to spend all his prophets squarin up for operashens 
and tretemments but he dont nevar complane and wor- 
sheps the ground she walks on she has had to forgo 4 
operashens besides other expences he ses she has man- 
naged to hold on to her appendicks so far but that may go 
enny time he ses he wont nevar fele setteld till thay are 
desposed of he dassent lanch out very big and brake 
into what he calls mothers apendicks fund 

A man nex dore jest fell down the seller stares and they 
Have sent for me he Has broke his fashel bone hoping 
this will prove Satisfacterry Yure true freind 

JENNIE ALLEN 
IV 


Miss Musgrave dear freind Jamsey is dead 
he dide at 20 minutes to 4 this morning of collery Infan- 
tum superenduced by a low state of the blud and intence heat 
i cant write enny moar now i will see thet 
you get the aperns JENNIE ALLEN 
he was jest the same as my Own child 


Vv 


Miss Musgrave dear freind i was orful glad 
to Get yure lettar it was so heartful and 
consolin. All the people that knows us has 
ben orful kind to us in our dispensashen of 
Providence. The nabers and freinds come 
in with flowars and Set peaces one of them 
was a lier seronded by mertle and smelt lovly 

Jim looked like deth and just hung round 
and dident know what to do with himself i 
dident let on but iknow when he is Blew and 
discuradged the apertite comes on the fiercest 
so i hundted up all the jorbs i cood think of 
for him to do and hid all the Smoll change 

at last he says kind of careless got any 
small change and i says yes Jim but 1 got to 
use it then i see him kind of slinkin out the 
back door and i tride to think of one more 
jorb to keep him Bissy but everything round ; 
the house was in apple pie order and he knew it Mame 
was asleep and the young ones was in the nabers every- 
thing was friteful it was so quite i run into the settin 
room and ises to Mandy Mandy i dont see but you have 
got to have a unconshus spell we have got to keep Jim in 
the house some way 


‘ 


she was on in a minnet and i hollered to Jim come 
quick yure neaded _ them was the only words that could 
save him he come Russian back and done all he cold to 
revive Mandy who was lyin all lymph and Pail that saved 
the day iasked Mandy afterwoods how she: knew so well 
how she akted when she dident know nothin and she sed 
Sis had went and had them unconshus spelis.for her lots 
_ times jest to give her an idear of what she had passed 
threw 

Sis is the oldest girl her name.is Jennie for me but we 
coll her Sis to tell her from me _ she is a nice child old- 
fashioned and quiet as can be. she never has to be pun- 
ished or chastized and dosent want enny better fun than to 
set and sow on dish cloths or tidys 

From yure freind JENNIE ALLEN 


sometimes it seams as if i coldent stand iti try to manege 
to do my cryin nites last nite i took his little outin 


“He Ses the Coledge 
Yell After His Prares 
Everry Nite” 





flannen nite gown and put the sleaves of it rond my neck 
and made bleve i part 4 nin him say nite aunt nennie i 
expect i done Wrong to make sech an idle of him so i was 
punished by him bein taken whare he is bettar of and thare 
ant no sin nor sorrer 


Vi 


Miss Musgrave dear freind i am much obliged for the 
vicksher it is reel pritty and i love to Look at thet dere 
ittle innercent feller holdin His own with them crafty 
lookin old codgers wen Jim seen the name of the picksher 
christ amung the doctors he sed he gessed it was the last 
time he Was amung em he sed thare was no sines nowdays 
of his inflooance amung em _ he feles orful hard agenst 
doctors sence jamsey was called to hevven he ses it 
woodent of ben thet way if he had ben doctored diffrunt 

then agen weave hed Mandy diagnosticated by 2 fesishens 
and doctor Mary Shute and the hole 3 disagrees weth all 
the rest Mr. Spinney ses maybe a Mandymuss wood 
make em agree 

He alwers has to have his little joke and it dont do No 
harme as i no of 

jim takes most on em All right but got Mad once he 
ses if rosefelt ant done nothin els he has corntributted 2 
sayins to our langgwidge strenurus life is one and house- 
full of Happy children is the other 

put them together ses Mr. spinney for its all one sayin 
he was twittin on facks because we avvereege quite a 
numter of little ones in our fambly and me and jim has 
quite a tussle gettin close and vittles for all but no one 
ant herd us complane so fur Mr spinney is 2 flores up and 
when the yung ones is carryin on very. partickler he comes 
in and ses playin tennis kids ant yer I thot i herd the 
racket he ed got lots of nerve but you hev to hev all 


“She Ses I Ant Got | ; 
No Desese Jen Ive j 
Hed Trubble with My ; t 


the nerve thare is to carry you thru this werld or enny 
werld I ever herd tell of espeshelly in the inshuremce 
bisness so no moar at pressant from 
yure true freind 
JENNIE ALLEN 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 72 
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The Chronicles of a Queer Gir 


By Juliet Virginia Strauss 


prejudice against notoriety. Gentility was 

the thing to be desired, rather than clever- 
ness. We were brought up in a wholesome 
dread of notoriety ; though, in thinking it over, I 
wonder why we were so afraid of it. Our fame 
could not have spread far. The facilities for 
spreading the news were not so great. We had 
only one railroad, of eccentric habits, which 
ended at our town, and the plank road for over- 
land travel, which, if the weather was fair, would 
take us to the canal in a day’s time. The rail- 
road was swifter, if nothing happened. The 
trains had a habit of running off the track, stop- 
ping at crossroads to let‘‘ stockholders” off to 
take a short cut through the fields, and of stalling 
on the ‘‘ camel’s back,’’ a mile out of town. 

The litthke community was our world, and, after 
all, it was very much like other parts of the world. 
Lite was much the same then as it is now. It 
was taught us that it was worth while to stand 
well right here at home. Our mother, with 
wonderful wisdom, constantly impressed it upon 
our minds that to be great means only to be 
simple and unpretentious. 


SUFFERED a Good Deal from this persistent 

self-effacement and all the little mortifications 
of the flesh it meant. For instance, I desired 
earrings. It was in vain that it was pointed out 
to me that it was barbarous to bore holes in 
people’s ears. I can remember the dissertation 
upon the subject my mother indulged in daily 
when polishing my ears, which she did in a most 
relentless manner. oh 

‘* This little ear,’’ she would say, ‘‘ is as pretty ae 
as a little pink-lined seashell. God made it so, 
and do you not think that if it was intended to 
hang a ring in He would have put a hole 
through it?’’ I got dreadfully tired of this argu- 
ment. It seemed such a silly one, as I sat in 
school gazing at the little coral roses that hung from 
the ears of the girl who sat in front of me. I felt that 
if God did not admire those earrings He must indeed 
be a jealous God, but then I bethought me of the golden 
calf —and felt myself a wicked girl. 

One thing that my mother had against earrings was 
that they would make us look like show people. In 
view of the fact that show people had never done us 
any harm, it seems to me that our family was rather 
hard on them. No doubt they merely desired to im- 
press it upon the minds of the young how dreadful a 
thing it would be to be a show person. We did not see 
many of them, but in my secret soul I adored them. 
My mother allowed us to go to the circus. Indeed, she 
went with us, and pointed out to us all the feats of per- 
forming, the beauty of the horses, the glitter and tinsel 
of the ring. She made us notice the swing and dash 
and crash of the band-music, and with it all she im- 
pressed it upon our minds how pitiful it was for a girl to 
wear those immodest clothes and ride bareback before 
that vast crowd of people. I think she succeeded in 
impressing me with a distaste for the publicity of the 
thing, but I never quite got over a secret desire to wear 
just such a costume as that, with just such gauze and 
spangles. And, as for riding that way, my cousin and I 
had a ring down in the horse pasture, and when we 
caught ‘* Old Pete’’ and ‘‘ Mollie” and put surcingles on 
them, the whole hippodrome of that highly moral and 
religious show was nowhere. 


[: THE old village times there was a strong 


REALLY Think My Mother Carried Her Distaste for 
show people too far. When I was a very little girl a 
man and woman came to our town to give an entertain- 
ment under the auspices of the public schools. Public 
schools were new in those days, and one had to guard 
against freaky things they might lead into. ‘These 
show people chose from the schools enough children to 
take the various: parts in the performance, which was 
given in the big ‘‘ hall,’’ on the stage, just like a regular 
y. My mother disapproved of the entertainment. 
he show people brought the costumes with them, and 
she objected that we did not know who had worn them 
before. As for myself, if I could have got into one of 
those gorgeous creations I should not have cared if it 
had previously clothed a leper. They wanted me for an 
angel, on account of my yellow curls, and I really think 
if my mother could have known how I wanted to be an 
angel, and with the angels stand, she would have laid 
aside her prejudice and allowed me to do it. 

My place was taken by a little girl whom, for some 
reason or other, my aunt and mother did not like very 
well. I liked her and admired her and envied her, 
though she did not do quite so well for an angel, because 
her hair had to be curled on a poker. An angel’s hair 
is supposed to curl naturally. I heard my mother say 
to my aunt that she was glad to see that child with 
wings on, as she felt sure they were the only pair that 
would ever adorn her. I felt that, in view of the fact 
that I was not allowed to ‘‘ speak evil’’ of any one, this 
was going pretty far. But then, mothers and aunts have 
strange privileges. 

After this I felt that my life was rather colorless. I do 
not think that it really was. I believe there is a prevail- 
ing idea that village people are dull. I have only lived 
in one village, and I do not know whether or not it is 
typical ; but I am sure that at all times it has had a fair 
quota of bright people, and it is a fancy of mine that the 
average of intelligence in a good, quiet country town is 
higher than in a city. The brightness or dullness of a 
place cannot be judged by the number of things that are 
going on. Indeed, the frequency of the passing show 
detracts from intellectual pleasures, from that reading 
and conversation and rumination which so develop the 
mind that finds time for development. It was quite true 
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that things did not happen very often— and as for me, 
after being deprived of the divine privilege of treading 
the boards as an angel, I decided that we were, as a 
family, marked for obscurity and gloom. 

But it is darkest before dawn; the stars in my horo- 
scope were conspiring ; something was about to happen 
to those who little dreamed it. 


HEN My Mother was a Child my grandfather kept a 
little chore-boy, whose name was Bill. In later 
years there was more to it. In fact, his cognomen, as it 
was printed in bills and posters, required a whole line, 
but in my grandfather’s family he was only Bill. My 
mother, like me, had no brothers—and she and Bill 
were the greatest friends. ‘There was a mysterious tie 
binding them together, and that was the artistic temper- 
ament, which was a strange thing for little children out 
on the open prairie of Illinois to have, but it happens 
that way sometimes. Bill could draw pictures and my 
mother could write verses, and both of them could see 
fun in things that nobody else in the household could 
understand. Otherwise it would never have occurred 
to him to write to my mother that he would make his 
home at our house when he brought the panorama to 
town. I do not believe in judgments, but it was at least 
a coincidence that Bill, with his eccentricities, his long 
hair and his trained dog, should come to visit at a home 
so reared in the abhorrence of show people. 

To be sure, my mother might have written to him that 
it would not be convenient; she might have gathered 
us up hastily and taken us to Grandmother’s; but 
she did nothing of the kind. Bill was her playmate, the 
companion of her childhood, and it was never easy for 
Mother to forget a tie of real affection. I remember 
how she and my aunt cogitated over the letter. 
How they frowned and got worried and finally laughed, 
and how my mother, after deciding that she could only 
receive Bill with cordiality, went to see the minister 
about it and received his sanction and commendation 
for her loyalty to her old friend. 

If readers of these sketches have not already discov- 
ered it, let them know here and now that this little 
mother of mine was the brightest, the bravest and the 
gamest little soul whom Fate ever singled out for unkind 
treatment. And how Fate does love to misuse them, 
these bright, particular stars! and how they invariably 
baffle her and come out ahead by being serene under 
affliction, and keeping fine and dainty and sweet amid 
common and adverse circumstances ! 


EANWHILE Bill was Coming triumphantly overland 

in our direction, little dreaming that his advent 
would cause trepidation in the heart of his little prairie 
playmate of years before. Bill had been through the 
army, acting as special artist for various illustrated 
papers, and had painted a panorama of the Civil War, 
which he exhibited with a lecture in numberless towns 
in the Middle West. ‘The panorama was transported in 
a wagon, preceded by a glittering band-wagon, drawn 
by four coal-black stallions. In this band-wagon Bill 
sat enthroned with his trained dog, and surrounded by 
a band of musicians known as the ‘‘ Boy Band.’’ Bill 
himself was a tall man, with long, black hair falling over 
his shoulders, a white sombrero hat of Buffalo-Bill style, 
and a heavy silver ring with a diamond star in it worn 
on his right-hand thumb. As he walked along the vil- 
lage street his dog followed mincingly, walking on her 
hindlegs. How was that for the guest of a genteel 
Presbyterian family who had refused to allow their chiid 
to be an angel because it would make her conspicuous ! 
I doubt if I can convey to you the glamour in which 
we children lived during those days while the panorama 
and the band-wagon took the old town by storm. Those 
tinsel-and-scarlet days dropped into my quiet childhood 


“Those Days While the 


,and -Wagon Took the 
Old Town by Storm” 


remain vagrant and barbaric, the warmest dash 
of color on the whole canvas. Bill brought us 
presents, the like of which we had never seen: 
strings of beads and sandalwood fans and queer 
knitted dolls with bead eyes that turned when 
you pulled a string. 

Every day at noon the band-wagon paraded 
and came to a halt before our front door. Not 
only the band-wagon, but the whole drove of 
village boys followed it. Perhaps it was not 
worth while to observe the cowed and spiritless 
air of the boy who had called me a ninny and 
made me cry in school when he saw me en- 
throned upon the very shoulder of the panorama 
man—the man who owned that whole show, 
band-wagon, dog and all! I think no music has 
ever sounded so inspiriting as the strains of 
‘* Shoo Fly” and ‘‘ Captain Jinks,’’ as rendered 

» by that band. And how was it, do you suppose, 
to go to the panorama, not only one night, but 
every night, and sit in the very best seats and 

/ have the panorama man smile at one when he 
came out on the stage? It is a fine thing to be 
lifted out of obscurity into the very glare of fame ; 
but, let come what will, | have experienced it. 


, OUBTLESS Some Older Person could tell 
you more about the nature of Bill’s pano- 
rama, which began at Fort Donelson and 
followed the fortunes of war through Stone 
River and Chickamauga, ending with Sherman's 
march to the sea. I presume that in these 
times such a show would not draw much of a 
crowd, but Stone River and Chickamauga were 
not very remote at that time, and standing-room 
was at a premium to see the pictures and hear 
‘the special artist on the spot’’ describe the 
battles. I have heard people say it was a good 
panorama, and that the lecture was a graphic one 
and well delivered, but my impressions of the 
entertainment were vague and amounted to 
nothing besides the sense of splendor awakened by the 
miracle of that gilt and splendid band-wagon, its pranc- 
ing horses, and Bill, with his big hat and floating hair. 
When they were gone the roadway that had been gold 
turned back to dust again. The sky that had seemed a 
= ya roof fretted with golden fire’’ became a 
faded blue rag ; our house, which had been the palace of 
the king, was just the old, queer cottage again — only 
the presents Bill had brought us remained, like Cinde- 
rella’s slipper, to remind us of the time of enchantment. 
For a long time afterward | hoped that the panorama 
would come again. But it never did. Bill went to Italy 
to become an artist in earnest and painted pictures, 
though I fear none of them was quite so successful as 
the panorama. Finally I outgrew the longing for him to 
return —and later realized what a blessing it was that he 
did not. I might have seen in him only a sensational 
showman, and might have realized that the precious 
metal of the band-wagon was merely wood and paint. 


N LATER Years, When I Came to Appreciate the real 
Bill, I marveled at my mother’s grace in receiving him 
so cordially, and drew therefrom a lesson as to the values 
of old friendships and genuine affections. Though he 
was a shownian Bill was not a bad man. He had a big, 
kind heart; he was loyal to his friends, decent in his lite 
and at heart genuinely religious. With these things in 
view, my mother could not turn away from him because 
of a band-wagon and iong hair, and I can see her yet, 
walking sedately at his side on her way to the panorama, 
seemingly unconscious of the sensation they created and 
the gaping wonder of the village riffraff crowded around 
the band-wagon in front of the ‘‘ hall’’ entrance. 

Some people measure friendships by social standing 
and considerations of convenience, rather than by the 
natural affinities. Where one is poor in this world’s 
goods he has a chance to contemplate this phase of 
human nature at his leisure. There is ample scope for 
a good perspective. The compensation for being pecuni- 
arily of little worth to your friends is in being able to see 
the joke. Not more than one friend in a lifetime will 
receive you with your long hair and your band-wagon. 
It is best not to cultivate eccentricities. 

When you come to think of it, friendships are queer 
things, anyway. The affection between my mother and 
Bill was genuine. She had stood up for him and had 
helped fight his battles when he was a poor little boy.” 
Could he do less than to come and dower her with his 
grandeur when he got to be a showman? On the other 
hand, my mother was under obligations to him for count- 
less services and priceless comradeship of childhood, and 
so she must put aside her holiest prejudice and receive 
into her house the very embodiment of a phase of life 
she was daily striving to impress upon the minds of her 
children as utterly despicable and unworthy. 


Y AFFINITIES are Many, but my friendships are few. 
In all classes of society I find affinities. I love my 
washerwoman : I tolerate some of my wealthy friends. 
On the king’s highway the organ-grinder has his place. 
He has his loves, his hopes, his ambitions. Not one of 
us has more. No, we are all poor alike when the door 
is closed upon our childhood. When no magician can 
ever come again, and ‘‘in a trice life’s leaden metal 
into gold transmute,’’ we are poor, but for the memory 
of it. Alas! some of us forget. We prate of progress 
and civilization, and know which of our acquaintances 
have ‘‘ made a good thing of it,’’ and which are to be 
avoided because they do not know how to make money. 
It is a great mistake, this putting away of childish 
things. Better be fooled by tinsel and gauze than to see 
with the dull, hard gaze of the old at heart. 
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The First Rule fora Husband and Wife 


By William Jennings Bryan 


NLY a few begin life with an inheritance so 
C) large as to make economy unnecessary. 
With the vast majority of young men and 
young women the life plan includes the gradual 
accumulation ofa fortune. Ifthe word ‘‘ gradual”’ 
is objected to it is enough to say that, as a rule, 
the accumulation is gradual, even though the 
imagination may picture a rapid rise. And gradual 
accumulation is better, after all, than getting rich 
in haste. ‘* That which comes easy goes easy.”’ 
We need the discipline that struggle brings. 

Of course, some young men will marry rich, 
and busy themselves with the care of the wife’s 
property ; while some young women will marry 
a fortune and be relieved (if relief it can be called) 
of the necessity for careful saving. But rules are 
made for the multitude rather than for the ex- 
ceptions, and to the multitude long years of 
patient self-denial and rigid restraint upon ex- 
penditures precede the years spent on ‘‘ Easy 
Street.’”’ 

It is not necessary to dwell here upon the 
demoralizing influence of ‘‘ great expectations,”’ 
or to philosophize upon the strengthening effect 
of wholesome poverty. It is sufficient to take the 
situation as we find it and consider life as it 
presents itself to the average young couple. The 
husband and wife make their plans together, or 
should; they enter heartily upon their work: 
she as willing to sacrifice as he is to labor —and her willingness to save is 
as important a factor in their success as is his ability to earn. 


ax 


HE first rule that they need to learn is to live within their means. In 

fact, this is so important a rule that for the purpose of this article it may 
be considered as the only rule necessary. Without its observance other rules 
are useless. No matter how much money a man may make, he will finally 
become a bankrupt if his income is less than his outgo. It is possible, of 
course, that one may by extravagance purchase a business standing that 
he does not deserve, and by lucky ventures retrieve what he has spent. 
But such a course has in it all the elements of a lottery, and usually brings 
in its train the ruin that overtakes the gamester. It is not for the gambler 
or for those who would play at hazard that these lines are written. The 
honest, well-meaning young man who is willing to give to society a service 
equal in value to the reward which he asks, and the real helpmate who 
becomes his wife because she is willing to share his sorrows as well as his joys, 
his trials as well as his triumphs — these are the ones whom I have in mind. 

When a family lives beyond its means the cause can generally be found 
in one of three reasons: in false pride, in a lack of honesty or in an unwilling- 
ness to make a present sacrifice for a future gain. Of these three a false 
pride is probably the most frequent. The young people want to commence 
where the parents left off. The first generation begins modestly, rises slowly, 
and, by the time the children are grown, lives in comfort. The second 
generation is often ashamed to begin in the same way, but wants to start with 
the comforts and then add the luxuries at once. Sometimes the young lady 
of marriageable age feels that it would be beneath her station to marry one 
who had to commence at the bottom of the ladder as her father did, and the 
poor young man, knowing the sentiment that prevails in society, hesitates to 
ask her to share his privations. He may have ambition, good health, good 
habits and high ideals: he may feel sure that in a quarter of acentury he will 
be able to provide her a better home than the one she has at present, but will 
she be willing to wait for these things and endure the slighting remarks of 
her girl-companions who are looking for more ‘‘ eligible’’ suitors? 

This question has caused many a lover to pause, and it has prevented 
many more from reaching the lover-stage. Possibly an injustice is done the 
girl in assuming that she demands all the comforts of modern life, and it 
is not straining the truth to say that many a maid has been so hedged 
about by the influence of her father’s wealth that no one but an adventurer 
will pay court to her. 


or 


VEN when love has led them into a union the husband and wife sometimes 
lack the moral courage to admit before the world the meagreness of 
their income. They pay more rent than they can afford to pay, dress 
better than they can afford to dress, entertain more than they can afford 
to entertain, or travel when they cannot spare the money that traveling 
costs. The effort to live as well, to dress as well, and to spend as much 
as the richest one in their social set has caused the downfall of many. 
And what is the use? No one is deceived. The neighbors know, as a 
rule, about what one’s income is, and if we live beyond it those who help 
us spend our money will criticise us behind our backs and think the less of 
us because of the deception attempted. 

‘* We cannot afford it’’ is a valuable phrase; it is often worth a fortune. 
It is a manly phrase, and a womanly phrase, too. It will alienate no one 
whose friendship is worth having; as a matter of fact, one is fortunate to 
lose a friend who takes offense at that admission when spoken in truth. 
Candor is a virtue which disarms criticism and wins admiration, even from 
those who lack it themselves. 

As against the false pride of the man who conceals his financial con- 
dition from his wife, or which leads the wife to adopt a scale of living 
beyond the husband’s means, let us consider the merit of the opposite 
position. There is a pride that is justifiable: the pride of the man and 
woman who scorn false pretense and refuse to compromise with self- 
respect. They earn what they can, and, having done the best they can, 
look the world in the face. They buy what they can pay for, and are free 
from the servitude which debt always enforces. Laying aside a little each 
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year they see hope in the future instead of despair. 
It is no day-dream that pictures a larger house and 
‘* provision for a rainy day.’’ In such a family a 
child is not a dread visitation, but a welcome 
sharer of an increasing store. Between the false 
pride that means final disgrace and agonizing 
suspense before exposure comes — between this 
and the dignified admission of limited means, who 
can hesitate to choose the latter? And yet thou- 
sands of families today are filling the present with 
dread and sowing the winds from which whirl- 
winds spring because they are ashamed to live 
within their means. 


or 


HERE is an element of honesty in this ques- 

tion, too, which cannot be overlooked. Not 
that one who lives extravagantly always intends 
to be dishonest, but is there not lacking a rightly- 
adjusted sense of honor? The embezzler seldom 
enters deliberately upon the commission of his 
crime. He borrows the money, expecting to be 
able to pay it back, but loses it in speculation or 
squanders it, and, finally, when repayment is 
demanded he stands forth a violator of the law. 
So there is incipient embezzlement in purchases 
made when one is not sure of being able to pay. 
For is it honest to run accounts and trust to chance 
to find the means with which to make payment? 
The landlord, the grocer, the tailor and the dressmaker are in a position to 
compare the various standards of integrity, and some are deplorably low. 
There are two ways of being untruthful: saying that which is known to be false, 
and saying that which is not known to be true. And so there are two kinds 
of dishonesty : the contraction of a debt with the intention of not paying it, 
and the contraction of a debt without knowing how it is to be paid. 

To be sure, there may be cases of sickness or emergency when a person 
must buy on credit, and in such cases honesty requires that the creditor 
shall know the facts and take the risk voluntarily; but these cases should 
not be confounded with living beyond one’s means. A semi-intentional 
fraud is practiced when to keep up appearances one runs into debt without 
reasonable prospect of payment, and yet the guilty party would probably 
indignantly resent the charge of dishonesty. 

Dishonesty in financial transactions is a blood relative of falsehood, 
and there are several other members of the family, large and small. 
Extravagance is in itself another form of untruthfulness, for it is usually the 
acting of a lie. Every young lawyer who has commenced the practice of 
his profession with the collection of accounts gathers some amusing illustra- 
tions of the prevarication which is resorted to by those who buy without 
knowing when or how payment is to be made. 


ox 


HE mildest indictment that can be made against those who live beyond 

their means is that they are willing to purchase tomorrow’s sorrow with 
today’s enjoyment, or, to state it more accurately, are unwilling to make a 
little sacrifice today in order to secure a large advantage in the future. And 
yet, after all, this is quite a severe indictment, for one of the important differ- 
ences between the savage and the civilized man is that the former must 
realize upon every investment at once, while the latter provides for tomorrow. 
Comfort during life’s decline is a sort of annuity which one buys with the 
savings of his earlier years. The student sacrifices an opportunity to make 
a few dollars when he continues his studies, but he thereby lays up a capital - 
far greater than he could accumulate in any other way. And so, those who 
save little by little by limiting self-indulgence have not only the pleasure of 
seeing their fortune grow, but they also have the wellbeing and security 
from want which come with a competency. Self-indulgence pays no 
dividends, while self-denial yields an annual return. 

There is moral development as well as pecuniary advantage in the avoid- 
ance of debt. Control over one’s self is essential to character, and regular, 
systematic saving involves the curbing of the appetite, the suppression of 
vanity and the strengthening of the will. Of course, this does not mean that 
economy should be carried to the point of parsimony ; the heart is shriveled 
by the stifling of benevolence. There should be systematic giving in pro- 
portion to income, but this is entirely consistent with a scrutiny of expendi- 
tures. It may even be asserted that those who are strict with themselves are 
generally more willing, as well as more able, to give to worthy causes than 
those who exhaust their resources in the cultivation of their own selfishness. 


ox 


HERE is, however, a mean between the two extremes illustrated by the 

miser and the spendthrift, and it is for this mean that one should aim. 
There is an ideal that avoids both stinginess and wastefulness, and this is 
the ideal that public opinion should urge upon the newly-married. And that 
the ideal may be the more readily accepted after marriage, it should be pre- 
sented to the young before marriage. There are hundreds of thousands of 
families in this country following this ideal now, and they are the strength 
and moral fibre of the land. The man and woman drawn together by the 
indissoluble ties of love -— planning and working together, mutually helpful, 
mutually forbearing and sharing fully in each other’s confidence — these 
represent the home that has given to American domestic life its high position. 
These people buy only what they have the money to buy; they claim a fair 
reward for their labor and yet give good measure in their service, and, 
laying aside year by year, they travel life’s path together, their independence 
increasing as they proceed. Their children are trained to prudence by 
example as well as precept, and their own position in society and business 
becomes each day more secure. Such a couple can contemplate old age with 
serenity, and in their family life present the fittest earthly type of Heaven. 
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The Romance of 
a Southern Girl 


By Ralph Henry Barbour 


Author of “The Land of Joy,” “Kitty of the Roses,” 


“A Maid in Arcady,” etc. 
A 
the faint and measured tramp of steps along the 


porch reached her. It was Winthrop, she knew. And 
at the very thought her heart gave a quick throb that was 
at once a joy and a pain. Oh, why couldn’t people be 
just happy in such a beautiful world? Why need there 
be disappointments and heartaches? If only she could 
go to him and explain it all! He would take her hand 
and look down at her with that smiling gravity of his, 
and she would say quite fearlessly: ‘‘ 1 love you very 
dearly. I can’t help it. It isn’t my fault, nor yours. 
But you must make it easy for me, dear. You must go 
away now, but not forever ; | couldn’t stand that. Some- 
times you must come back and see me, and when you 
are away you will know that I love you more than any- 
thing in the world and I will know that youlove me. Of 
course we must never speak again of our love, for that 
would be wicked. And you wouldn’t want me to be 
wicked. We will be such good, good friends always. 
Good-by.”’ 

You see it never occurred to her that Winthrop’s 
straining arms, his quickening heart-throbs and the words 
of his eyes might = only the manifestation of a quite 
temporal passion. She judged him by herself, and all 
loves by that which her father and mother had borne 
foreach other. There were still things in this new world 
of hers which her eyes had not discerned. 

She wondered if Winthrop had understood her emotion 
after he had released her from his arms. For an instant 
she hoped that he had. Then she clasped her hands 
closely to her burning cheeks and thought that if he had 
she would never have the courage to face him again ! 
She hoped and prayed that he had not guessed. 

Suddenly, re retiully for the pain she must cause him, 
she recollected Julian. She could never marry him now. 
She would never, never marry any one. She would be 
an old maid, like Aunt India. The prospect seemed 
rather pleasing than otherwise. With such a precious 
love in her heart she could never be quite lonely, no 
matter if she lived to be very, very old! She wondered 
if Aunt India had ever loved. And just then Phaebe’s 
voice called her from below and she went to the door 
and answered, She bathed her hot cheeks and wet eyes 
in the chill water, and with a long look about the big, 
square room which seemed now to have taken on the 
sacredness of a temple of confession she went downstairs. 

Winthrop had.not guessed. She knew that at once 
when she saw him. He was eagerly anxious about her 
and blamed himself for her fright. They sat down at 
table with Miss India, to whom by tacit consent no men- 
tion was made of the incident, and chattered gayly of all 
things save the one which was crying at their lips to be 
spoken. And Holly kept her secret well. 


on 


February was nearly a week old. Already the violet 
beds were massed with blue and the green spikes of the 
jonquils showed tiny buds. ‘The oaks were tasseling, 
the pomegranates were unfolding fresh leaves, the little 
orange-trees spread aromatic fragrance about them, and 
the dull leaves of the camellias took on a deeper verdancy 
as the sap flowed upward. On the magnolia burnished 
leaves of tender green squirmed free from brown sheaths 
like moths from their cocoons. The south wind blew 
soft and fresh from the Gulf, spiced with the aroma of 
tropic seas. Spring was dawning over Northern Florida. 

It was Saturday afternoon and Holly was perched in 
the fig-tree at the end of the porch, one rounded arm 
thrown back against the dusky trunk to pillow her head, 
one hand holding her forgotten book, one slender ankle 
swinging slowly, like a dainty pendulum, from under the 
hem of her skirt. Her eyes were on the green knoll 
where the oaks threw deep shadows over the red-walled 
inclosure, and her thoughts wandered like the bluejay 
that flitted restlessly through garden and grove. Life 
was a turbid stream these days, filled with perplexing 
swirls, a stream that rippled with laughter in the sun- 
light and sighed in its shadowed depths, and all the 
while flowed swiftly, breathlessly on — whither ? 

The sound of a horse’s hoofs on the road aroused 
Holly from her dreams. The trees hid the rider, how- 
ever, and Holly could only surmise his identity. It could 
scarcely be Mr. Winthrop, for he had gone off in the 
Major’s buggy early in the forenoon for an all-day visit 
to Sunnyside. Then it must be Julian, although it was 
unlike him to come so early. She slipped from her seat 
in the tree and walked toward the steps just as horse and 
rider trotted into sight. It was Julian, Julian looking 
very handsome and eager as he threw himself from the 
saddle, drew the reins over White Queen’s head and 
strode toward the girl. 

** Howdy, Holly?’ he greeted. ‘‘ Didn't expect to 
see me so early, | reckon.’’ He took her hand, drew 
her to him and had kissed her cheek before she thought 
to deny him. She had grown so used to having him kiss 
her when he came and departed, and his kisses meant 
80 little, that she forgot. She drew herself away gravely. 

**Pll call Uncle Ran,”’ she said. 

*‘All right, Holly.” Julian threw himself on to the 
steps, gazing appreciatively about him. How pretty it 


CHAPTER VIil 


HOLLY sat at the open window of her room, 
thinking sadly of the mother she had never known, 
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**No, No!’ She Cried Wildly. 


was here at Waynewood. Some day he meant to own 
it. He was the only male descendant of the old family 
and it was but right and proper that the place should be 
his. Ina year or two that interloping Yankee would be 
glad enough to get rid of it. Then he would marry 
Holly, succeed to the old Doctor’s practice and — sud- 
denly he recollected an odd note he had received from 
Holly and drew it from his pocket. Nonsense, of course, 
but it had worried him a bit at first. She had been piqued, 
probably, because he had not been over to see her. He 
flicked the letter with his finger and laughed softly. The 
idea of Holly’s releasing him from their engagement ! 
He had no intention of losing Holly. No, indeed! 
She was the only girl in the world for him. He had 
met heaps of pretty girls, but never one who could 
hold a candle to his sweetheart. 


ox 


Holly came back, followed by Uncle Ran. The horse 
was led away to the stable and Holly sat down on the 
top step at a little distance from Julian. Julian looked 
across at her, admiration and mischief in his black eyes. 

‘* So it’s all over between us, is it, Holly ?’’ he asked 
with a soft laugh. 

Holly looked up eagerly and bent forward with a 
sudden lighting a her grave face. ‘‘ Oh, Julian,’’ she 
cried, ‘‘ it’sall right, then? You're not going to care?’’ 

Julian looked surprised. ‘‘ Care about what?’’ he 
asked suspiciously. 

‘** But | explained it allin my note,’’ answered Holly. 
‘*IT thought you’d understand, Julian.” 

‘* Are you talking about this ?’’ he asked contemptu- 
ously, tapping the letter against the edge of the step. 
‘*Do you mean me to believe that you were in earnest ?”’ 

‘*Yes, quite in earnest,’’ she answered gently. 

‘* Now don’t be silly, Holly ! Who’s been talking about 
me? Has that fellow Winthrop been putting fool notions 
into your head ?”’ 

** No, Julian.”’ 

“Then what ? Oh, well, I dare say I'll be able 
to stand it,’’ he said petulantly. 

‘* Don't be angry, Julian, please,’’ begged Holly. ‘‘I 
want you to understand it, dear.’’ Holly indulged in 
endearments very seldom, and Julian melted. 

‘It’s all right, Holly,’’ he answered earnestly. He 
changed his seat to where he could take her hand. 
‘* You’ve been thinking about things too much,” he 
went on. ‘‘I reckon you think because I don't come 
over oftener and write poetry to you and all that sort 
of thing that I don’t love you. Every girl gets romantic 
notions at some time or other, Holly, and | reckon 
you’re having yours. I don’t blame you, Sweetheart, 
but you mustn’t get the notion that I don’t love you. 
Why, you're the only woman in the world for me !’’ 

‘*That’s dear of you, Julian,’’ she answered. ‘‘ But 
you must get over thinking of me— in that way.’’ 

He drew back with an angry flush on his face and 
dropped her hand. ‘‘ You mean you won’t marry me?’’ 
he demanded hotly. 

‘*T mean that I don’t love you in the right way, Julian.” 

‘* It’s that grinning Yankee !’’ he cried. ‘* He’s been 
making love to you and filling your head with crazy 
notions. Oh, you needn’t deny it? I’m not blind! 
I’ve seen what was going on every time I came over!”’ 

‘* Julian !’’ she cried, rising to her feet. 

** Yes, I have!’’ he went on, leaping up and facing 
her. ‘‘A fine thing to do, isn’t it?’’ he sneered. ‘‘Keep 
me dangling on your string and all the while accept 
attentions from a married man! And a blasted North- 
erner, too! Mighty pleased your father would have 
been !’’ 

‘‘Julian! You forget yourself!’’ said Holly quietly. 
** You have no right to talk this way to me!” 

‘* It’s youggho forget yourself,’’ he answered, slashing 
his riding-whip against his boots. ‘‘ And if I haven’t the 
right to call you to account I’d like to know who has ! 
Miss Indy’s blind, I reckon, but J’m not!”’ 

Holly’s face had faded to a white mask from which 
her dark eyes flashed furiously. But her voice, though 
it trembled, was quiet and cold. 

** You'll beg my pardon, Julian Wayne, for what you’ ve 
said before [’ll speak to you again. Mr. Winthrop has 
never made love to me in his life.””. She turned toward 
the door. 

‘* You don’t dare deny, though, that you love him !”’ 
cried Julian roughly. 

‘*T don’t deny it! I won’t deny it!” 
facing him in a blaze of wrath. ‘‘I deny nothing to you. 
You have no right to know. But if I did love Mr. 
Winthrop, married though he is, I’d not be ashamed of 
it. ‘Hf is at least a gentleman !”’ 


ax 


She swept into the house. A moment later, sitting 
with clenched hands and heaving breast in her room, she 
heard Julian shouting for Uncle Ran and his horse. Ten 
minutes later he was riding like a whirlwind along the 
Marysville road, White Queen in an ecstasy of madness 
as the whip rose and fell. 

On Monday Holly received a letter from him, humbly 
apologetic and self-accusing. She, too, had repented 





cried Holly, 


“You Sha'n't Touch Him. 


Keep Away! You've Killed Him’” 

and was anxious to forgive and be forgiven, and her 
answer represented Holly in her softest mood, and 
Julian read between the lines far more than she had 
meant to convey. 

At Waynewood in those days life for Holly and 
Winthrop was an unsatisfactory affair. Each strove to 
avoid the other without seeming to do so, with the result 
that each felt piqued. In Winthrop’s case it was one 
thing to keep out of Holly’s presence from motives of 
caution and quite another to find that she was avoiding 
him. He believed that his secret was quite safe, and 
so Holly’s apparent dislike for his society puzzled and 
disturbed him. When they were together the former 
easy intimacy was absent, and in its place reigned a 
restlessness that made the parting almost a relief. So 
affairs stood when on the subsequent Saturday Julian 
rode over to Waynewood again. 

Winthrop had spent a restless day. Physically he was 
as wellas he had ever been, he told himself, and it was 
time to get back into harness. He had no doubt of his 
ability to retrieve his shattered fortune, and it was high 
time that he began. And then, too, existence here at 
Waynewood was getting more complex and unsatisfac- 
tory every day. As far as Miss India’s treatment of him 
was concerned he had only cause for congratulation, for 
his siege of that lady’s heart had been as successful as 
it was cunning; only that morning she had spoken to 
him of Waynewood as ‘‘ your property’’ without any 
trace of resentment, but it was very evident that Holly 
had wearied of him. 

So his thoughts ran as he walked slowly out from 
town along the shaded road. As he reached the sun- 
bathed garden he saw that Julian and Holly were seated 
together on the porch very deep in conversation —so 
interested in each other, indeed, that he had almost 
gained the steps before either of them became aware of 
his presence. Holly looked anxiously at Julian. But 
that youth was on his good behavior. He arose and 
bowed politely, if coldly, to Winthrop. The latter 
returned Julian’s bow as he greeted him, remained 
for a moment in conversation and then continued on 
his way upstairs. Once in his room he sank into a 
chair facing the empty fireplace. Life today seemed 
extremely unattractive to him. After ten minutes he 
arose and dragged his trunk into the centre of the 
room. He had made up his mind. 


oo 


Supper passed pleasantly enough. Julian was resolved 
to reinstall himself in Holly’s good graces, even it 
it entailed being polite to the Northerner. Holly was in 
good spirits, while Winthrop yielded to an excitement 
pleasantly perturbing. Now that he had fully decided 
to return North he found himself quite eager to go; he 
wondered how he could have been content to remain in 
idleness so long. Winthrop said nothing of his in- 
tended departure the next day; he would not give 
Julian that satisfaction. After Julian had gone he would 
inform Holly. They must be alone when he told her. 
He didn’t ask himself why. He only knew that the 
blood was racing in his veins tonight, that the air seemed 
tinged with an electrical quality that brought pleasant 
thrills to his heart, and that it was his last evening at 
Waynewood. One may be pardoned something on one’s 
last evening. 

Contrary to his custom and to all the laws of Cupid’s 
Court, Winthrop joined Julian and Holly on the porch 
after supper. He did his best to make himself agreeable 
and flattered himself that Holly, at least, did not resent his 
presence. After his first fit of resentment at the other’s 
intrusion Julian, too, thawed out and, recollecting his réle, 
was fairly agreeable to Winthrop. Asilver moon floated 
above the house and flooded the world with light. The 
white walls shone like snow and the shadows were in- 
tensely black and abrupt. No air stirred the sleeping 
leaves and the night was thrillingly silent save when a 
whippoorwill sang plaintively in the grove. 

At nine Julian arose to take his leave. White Queen 
had been brought around by Uncle Ran and was paw- 
ing the earth beside the hitching-post outside the gate at 
the end of the house. Doubtless Julian expected that 
Winthrop would allow him to bid Holly good-night 
unmolested. But if so he reckoned without the spirit of 
recklessness which controlled the Northerner tonight. 
Winthrop arose with the others and accompanied them 
along the path to the gate, returning Julian’s resentful 
glare of wrath with a look of smiling insouciance. 
Julian unhitched White Queen and a moment of awk- 
ward silence followed. Holly, dimly aware of the antago- 
nism, glanced apprehensively from Julian to Winthrop. 

‘* That’s a fine horse you have there,’’ said Winthrop 
at last. 

‘*Do you think so?’’ answered Julian with a thinly- 
veiled sneer. ‘‘You know something about horses, 
perhaps ?”’ 

‘*Not much,’’ replied Winthrop with a good-natured 
laugh. ‘‘I used to ride when I was at college.’’ 

‘Perhaps you’d like to try her?’’ suggested Julian. 

‘*Thanks, no.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 87 





























riences recounted in my first article, 

that the Greater New York and Boston 
churches I had visited had not sprung 
forward enthusiastically to give me a wel- 
coming hand. Whether it was my dress, 
or the general rush of the big cities, that made Eastern 
church-members overlook me I| could not determine. 

I was certain that when I visited the churches of the largest 
four cities of the Middle West any unpleasant impres- 
sion left by my visits to the Eastern churches would be for- 
gotten in the truly hearty welcome I 
would receive. I had been especially 
disappointed in the way the ushers in 
the majority of the Eastern churches 
I had attended had met me. I looked 
forward to being shown a seat in a 
really cordial way when I reached 
the region of the Great Lakes and 
the Ohio Valley. 


| HAD to acknowledge, after the expe- 


Second Presbyte- 
rian Church, 
Cincinnati 








t — J 





Church of the Unity 
(Unitarian), Cleveland 


Cleveland was the First City on my 
list. Women were the only mem- 
bers in evidence when I entered 
Grace Episcopal Churchin Cleveland. Several sat ona long 
bench back of a table filled with pamphlets. Others were 
ina group by the register. I stood by the table and reached 
past several to take a pamphlet. Not a woman looked at 
me as I stood beside them. As I awaited a word of wel- 
come another woman bustled in 
and greeted the others—notme. A 
group of people came in. ‘‘Oh,’’ 
said the woman, ‘‘ they are strangers, 
I think.’? She went and told them 
to take any seats they chose. She 
passed me twice to reach them. 
After a few moments spent in listen- 
ing to the conversation about mie I 
left the church. Of course I might 
have announced that I was a stranger 
in the city. I had stood for a full 
half-hour where the members could 
touch me with their hands or stum- 
ble over me in passing. This church advertises that it is 
the ‘‘ nearest church to ail hotels.”’ 





Old Stone Church 
(Presbyterian), Cleveland 


| had to Wait a Long While at the Old Stone (First Pres- 
byterian) Church. The usher for the centre aisle passed 
me twice and took women who 
arrived after I did to seats. Another 
usher passed before me and escorted 
another woman to a seat. At last, 
seeing me still waiting, this second 
usher took me to a pew on the right 
side about half-way down. There 
were many empty pews in front. No 
one in any manner noticed me as I 
left this church. 





At the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church a young man on the back 
seat turned his head and looked at 
me as I entered. He did not rise, but jerked his head 
toward a seat in the rear on the side aisle. He must have 
been an usher. I could not help wondering if he would 
not have sprung to his feet and shown me a desirable 
seat had I been richly dressed. 1 slipped out of this 
church unnoticed by any 
one. Yet the bulletin of 
this church says: 

‘* This is a city of stran- 
gers, and our people feel 
the importance of giving 
all who attend our services 
a warm and kindly wel- 
come. First Church has a 
wide reputation for its good 
words and works. Every- 
where throughout Method- 
ism it has a name for its 
liberality and hospitality. Here the stranger comes from 
all parts of the country and is made to feel at home. 
We seek to maintain this enviable reputation. We feel 
our responsibility. We must seek to help and save the 
many thousands who attend our services monthly.” 


Central Christian, 
Cincinnati 











Saint Paul’s Cathedral (Episcopal), 
Cincinnati 


‘* Saint Paul’s is terribly 
aristocratic,’’ said a Cleve- 
land citizen. ‘* Nothing but 
bluebloods go there.’’ I 
decided to attend Saint 
Paul’s. I thought I should 
be treated as shabbily as my 
attire invited. I was not, 
though. Thére were two 
young men in the vestibule. 
One opened the door, and 
: told me to take any seat I] 
wished, adding, ‘‘ Shall I take youforward?’’ This was my 
first and last word in Saint Paul’s, but I did not feel snubbed. 








Trinity Cathedral (Episcopal), 
Cleveland 


_ | Received an ‘‘ Ovation”’ at the First Church of Christ, 
Scientist. A young man came to me of his own accord 








Saint Paul’s Episcopal Church, 
Chicago 


First Church of Christ (Scientist), 
Cleveland 


Stranger in the Church 


“I was a Stranger, and Ye ——” 


The Experiences of a Young Woman in One Hundred and Fifty Churches 


By Laura A. Smith 





The Churches I Attended 


Upon Which Comment is Made in This Article 


In Cleveland 


Grace Episcopal Church 

Old Stone (First Presbyterian) Church 
First Methodist Episcopal Church 
Saint Paul’s Episcopal Church 

First Church of Christ (Scientist) 

The Church of the Unity (Unitarian) 
Calvary Presbyterian Church 

Trinity Cathedral (Episcopal) 
Epworth Memorial Methodist Episcopal Church 
Plymouth Congregational Church 
Euclid Avenue Baptist Church 


In Chicago 


Forty-first Street Presbyterian Church 
Saint James's Methodist Episcopal Church 
First Church of Christ (Scientist) 
South Congregational Church 
Plymouth Congregational Church 
Trinity Episcopal Church 

Saint Paul's Episcopal Church 

New England Congregational Church 
Church of the Ascension (Episcopal) 
Fourth Presbyterian Church 

La Salle Avenue Baptist Church 


In St. Louis 


Third Baptist Church 

First Congregational Church 

Grand Avenue Presbyterian Church 

Church of the Messiah (Unitarian) 

Saint George's Chapel (Episcopal) 

Saint John’s Methodist Episcopal Church 
Lindell Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church 
Second Presbyterian Church 

Centenary Methodist Episcopal Church 
Christ Cathedral (Episcopal) 


In Cincinnati 


Central Christian Church 

Ninth Street Baptist Church 

Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church 
Second Presbyterian Church 

First Reformed Presbyterian Church 
Saint Paul's Cathedral (Episcopal) 
Vine Street Congregational Church 
First Presbyterian Church 

Wesley Methodist Episcopal Chapel 











and spoke to me and was very friendly. Later a young 
woman whom he sent came and introduced me to a second. 
This made three persons out of the hundreds present. 
When I came up the staircase into the auditorium an usher 
nodded for me to take any seat I chose, but did not rise and 
show me one. After the service I watched many persons 
visit, including the lady reader, Miss Sliney, I think, who 
stood by my side while many shook hands with her. Then 
when the crowd went downstairs I followed. Here, to 
my surprise, the young man came to me, shook hands, 
and said he saw I was a stranger. He asked me to come 
and look at the Sunday-school room, This was my only 
invitation in all the churches, East and West, that I had 
visited thus far to take a look over the premises. Later the 
young woman he sent came and shook hands, said she 
heard I was a stranger, was very cordial to me, and intro- 
duced me to a second woman. 


At a Vesper Service of the Church of the Unity, Uni- 
tarian, the usher took me to a pew on the right of the 
centre aisle. This was quite far forward. No one else, 
however, gave me the slightest notice here, although there 
was a large congregation. 


The Ushers at the Calvary Presbyterian Church, where I 
attended a vesper service, were quite young men. I was 
asked if I wished a seat forward, but, at my request, was 
given one near the rear on the right side of the right aisle. 
Outside this question no further attention was paid me. 


No One Ushered Me at a Vesper Service at Trinity Episco- 
pal Cathedral. Bishop Leonard’s talk was on serving God 
by ministering to the people about us. He begged his 
hearers to help, comfort and pray for some one daily. 
It did not take this congregation long to disappear after 
the service. I waited until only three people were left talk- 
ing in the pew in front of me. I might have been the seat 
in which I sat for all the attention paid to me. I asked a 
man if I might look at the interior of the new cathedral. 
He told me how to reach it but did not step inside and 
point out its beauties to me. I passed through what might 
have been the Bishop’s study. He was there: I bowed and 
said, ‘‘ Good-evening,”’ as any one would in going through 
any room occupied by another person. Hereplied, ‘‘Good- 
evening,’ nothing more. From his sermon of a few 
moments before I felt | might have received at least a 
word of welcome and cheer. 


The Usher at the Epworth Memorial Methodist Episcopal 
Church must have made a mistake. He did not place me 
half or two-thirds of the way back, as most ushers did, but 
marched boldly ahead of me to the sixth pew from the front 
on the left side of the right centre aisle. This was such an 
auspicious beginning that I went back to the church parlors, 
where there were crowds of persons laughing and talking, 
a Christian Endeavor meeting just breaking up. No 
one paid the slightest attention to me, although | stood 
with several groups. I visited with myself until this big 


1S 


roomful of people and the one adjoining 
had a chance to bid me welcome, to ask 
me to stay to service, to acknowledge my 
presence in some way. Not a word was 
spoken to me. 





Trinity Methodist 
Episcopal, 
Cincianati 


The Usher at Plymouth Congregational Church, evening 
service, was courteous. He asked me if I wished to go 
pretty well forward, but at my request took me to a 
pew about one-third from the rear, on the left side of 
the centre aisle. When I left I was not spoken to. 


Late-Comers had little choice of 
seats at the Euclid Avenue Baptist 
Church, but the usher seated me to 
the best of his ability. No one spoke 
to me at this church. I remained on 
~~ side of the church until all had 
iett. Then [ went to an exit where 
a man stood shaking hands with 
many. Hedid not noticeme. I did 
not see the clergymen stop after 
service. I took my stand by the door 
where the after-meeting was held. 
No one invited me tocomein. One of the ministers called 
out: ‘*‘ Shut that door, please.’’ A man shut it without 
asking me to stepinside. I turned and walked back through 
the hall and again through the auditorium to the Euclid 
Avenue exit without a nod or a word from any one. 





Third Baptist Church, 
St. Louis 


I Visited Eleven Churches in Cleve- 
land. In one, the First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, three persons spoke 
tome. That was all the greeting I 
received in any of them. 

Not a Cleveland pastor had spoken 
a word of welcome to me. 


My Experiences in Chicago 


1 Struck an Unusual Condition in 
Chicago. None of the persons from 
whom I sought the information 
seemed to have definite knowledge of the most prominent 
churches or their location. ‘‘ Look in the city or telephone 
directory’’ was the usual advice. The clerk who sold me 
a guidebook could not tell which were the prominent 
churches. In the book he recom- 
mended as ‘‘ giving all one wants to 
know about Chicago,’’ churches are 
dismissed with one line: ‘* Churches, 
chapels and missions, 1188,’’ 





South Congregational 
Church, Chicago 


An Usher in the Vestibule of the 
Forty-first Street Presbyterian 
Church handed me a pamphlet, and 
the usher inside smiled and escorted 
me to a pew on the left side of the 
centre aisle, about one-third from the 
rear. In his prayer the minister said: 
‘* Bless the stranger within our gates, 
May our spirit be so friendly that he 
will want to come again.’”’ The weekly calendar says: 
‘* To visitors. This church extends to you a cordial wel- 
come to our Christian fellowship in our Master’s name. 
We desire to become personally acquainted with you.” 
And yet no one spoke to me when | left this church! 





First Congregational, 
St. Louis 


At Saint James’s Methodist 
Episcopal Church I was 
passed from ushers in the 
vestibule to one inside who 
took me to a pew on the left 
aisle, about one-third from 
the rear. I have come to 
the conclusion born of ex- 
perience that it takes an 
usher with unusual moral 
courage to walk down an 
aisle tagged by any one 
dressed as shabbily as I. When one took me forward he 
went as fast and far ahead of me as he could. Not one 
walked down the aisle by my side as 1 saw them do many 
times with others. The pamphlet says: ‘* This is God’s 
house, therefore whoever you are feel at home. Your 
Father bids you welcome. 
May His love lead you to 
His heart.'’ Outside on the 
board it says : ‘*‘ Everybody 
welcome.’’ No one urged 
me to remain when I left: 
no one asked me to come 
again—no one spoke a 
word to me. 








Church of the Ascension (Episcopal), 
Chicago 





At the First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, I chose my 
own seat. After the hymn 
and benediction it took the congregation a long time to file 
down the narrow stairways. I had a splendid opportunity 
to see and be seen. I am sure the people interested me 
much more than I did them. No one gave any signs of 


Second Presbyterian Church, 
St. Louis 











—- 





Saint John’s Methodist Episcopal 
Church, St. Louis 


Forty-first Street Presbyterian 
Church, Chicago 
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knowing I was there. I stayed upstairs until all save 
Sunday-school teachers were asked to leave. Down- 
stairs the long, wide room was a solid mass of people, 
laughing and chatting. I certainly had a good chance 
to test the welcome to strangers here. I kept right in 
the centre of population, drifting with the mass from the 
stairway to the doors. Then | countermarched to the 
parlors, passing crowds. It was no use. I did not get 
a single smile or nod, and left with the feeling of having 
been snubbed. 


1 Passed Groups of Women on the Steps and in the 
vestibule of the South Congregational Church. Inside I 
waited in vain for some one to come and show me a seat. 

When I left I stood around with members in the vesti- 
bule. At last as I started down the steps a woman came 
to me and said: ‘‘Are you looking for some one, 
Madam?” 

‘* | thought I might find a friend here,”’ I replied. 

‘* Oh,” she answered, and left me. She did not ask me 
to stay nor make any further remarks. 

But at least she did speak to me, and I gave her church 
credit. 


At a Morning Service at Plymouth Congregational 
Church I waited a long time after the congregation was 
dismissed. All around me were groups of people talking. 
I was not seen until the church was almost empty. Then 
a young woman came to me, smiling. ‘* Would you not 
like to see our church pamphilet?’’ she asked. ‘* It will 
tell you of our church work.’’ She brought me one and 
said: ‘‘ Just take this with you, and if you will give me 
your address I will have one mailed you each week.”’ 
She was really cordial. The minister came slowly down 
the aisle, stopping to greet some friends ashe came. He 
did not look in my direction as he passed. He stopped at 
the rear to talk, and I watched proceedings for several 
minutes, long enough to be discovered had those about 
me been on the alert for strangers. The church bulletin 
says: ‘‘ The church cordially welcomes to its services 
strangers in the city and any persons not identified with 
other congregations, inviting them to unite in its worship 
and work.”’ 


No One Ushered Me Nor Spoke to Me at Trinity 
Episcopal Church. When the church was empty save 
for those arranging the altar I left in company with the 
janitor. He followed me to the vestibule, down the steps 
and into Twenty-sixth Street, past the long stretch of 
Trinity and its parish house adjoining. Yet even from 
him not a word! 


I Attended a Vesper Service at Saint Paul’s Episcopal 
Church in Hyde Park. ‘Two quite young bovs were 
ushers here, doing their work seriously and well. I was 
shown a seat half-way up the right aisle, the centre seats 
being pretty well filled. In his sermon the rector said 
our religion showed in our treatment of our fellow-men. 
At the close of service I hung around first in one aisle, 
then in another, until the church was empty. There was 
neither rector nor church member in auuienen to greet 
strangers. I received no notice whatever. 


The Men’s Club had Charge of the Evening Service at 
the New England Congregational Church. A man met 
me and took me to a seat half-way back on the left side 
and gave me a program. Many people were gathered 
around when I left, but the cae one who noticed me 
was we usher, who bowed in a sort of ‘‘ That’s all right’ 
way when I left. 


At the Church of the Ascension, Episcopal, a man came 
and told me to take any seat I wished. That was my 
first and last word here. 


At the Fourth Presbyterian Church, also, I attended a 
service under the auspicies of the Men’s Club. A man 
asked if I wished a seat and called an usher. The latter 
followed the custom of all my ushers and seated me in a 
pew two-thirds from the front on the right side of the left 
aisle. The people around stared at me curiously here. 
It was very evident that I was not in their class. No 
one tried to urge me to come again when [ left. 


! Attended an Evening Service at the La Salle Avenue 
Baptist Church. Atits close I stood at the rear of the 
main aisle. A woman came to me and shook hands and 
said she was very glad to see me. Right at my side was 
a man whom every one was glad to meet. He received 
the ovation I hoped to get. Had the church members 
greeting him turned ever so little to the right they must 
have included me in the greeting. One other woman 
spoke to me here. The first item on this church bulletin 
is: ‘‘ Welcome to all services and privileges of our 
church. This is a church of the people, for the people 
and by the people, for the good of the community and the 
glory of God. Strangers and all others who have no 
church home are invited to make this ‘ home.’ ”’ 


And So, in Eleven Chicago Churches, not a man shook 
hands with me or greeted me. From not a single min- 
ister did I get the slightest attention. The only recogni- 
tion I had in the way of a cordial welcome was at the 
South Congregational Church, when the woman asked 
me if I was looking for some one; at the Plymouth 
Congregational, where a young woman was really 
cordial, and at the La Salle Avenue Baptist Church, 
where two women spoke to me. In the other eight 
churches I was ignored. 


My Days in St. Louis 


1 was Now Hopeful that when I left the big, bustling 
Western cities, and took a southward course, I would be 
warmly greeted. St. Louis lies far enough southward to 
test this prophecy, and so I went there. 


My First St. Louis Church was the Third Baptist. I had 
an excellent chance to be welcomed here. Sunday- 
school was just dismissed, and the vestibule was full of 
people, young and old, laughing and talking. I took m 
way leisurely from group to group, but none said ‘‘ Good- 
morning.’’ Many were standing around inside the 
church, too, and I waited to be shown a seat. Presently 
a hand was laid on my shoulder and a voice said: ‘‘ Go 


right down and take your choice of seats in the centre.”’ 
But | remained in the rear of the auditorium, and then in 
the vestibule, where the visiting was still going on, but 
all to no purpose. I could not gef even a friendly look. 
On the church pamplilet it says: ‘‘ The pastor may be 
seen at any time by appointment.’’ Also: ‘* Let the 
weakest, let the humblest remember that in his daily 
course he can, if he will, shed around him almost a 
heaven. Kindly words, sympathizing attention, watch- 
fulness against wounding men’s sensitiveness — these 
cost very little, but they are priceless in their value. Are 
they not almost the staple ot our daily happiness? From 
hour to hour, from moment to moment, we are sup- 
ported, blest, by small kindnesses.’’ According to this 
leaflet’s teaching I might have brought suit tor non- 
support, for not a hint of kindness did I receive. 


At the First Congregational Church the usher took me 
to the sixth pew trom the frout on the left side of the 
centre aisle. I smiled to myself and said: ‘‘ My star is 
in the ascendent. ‘This is the most prominent pew | have 
occupied in many a church.’’ Soon | heard back of me, 
‘* Don’t put any more here. I don’t want the centre 
crowded."’ There were just five persons by actual 
count in the centre of the church. Then my pride born 
of position died a sudden death. ‘‘ Sit over in the middle 
of the pew,”’ said a commanding voice. A man stood 
looking sternly at me. ‘‘This pew is occupied,’’ he said, 
‘*and they like the end of the seat. Move right over.” 
If that pew was occupied it must have been by spirits. 
I could not see any one there. I left the pew, went back 
and stood with some of the church members visiting, but 
I do not think they knew I was there. There are no 
‘* Cordially welcomed ”’ signs scattered about this edifice. 


| Passed Many Members on My Way Up the Steps and 
through the vestibule of the Grand Avenue Presbyterian 
Church. The usher here knew right where I belonged 
and took me to a_ pew the fifth from the rear on the 
centre aisle. I had not the slightest difficulty in getting 
away from this church unnoticed. 


There were No Ushers in Evidence, so I chose my own 
»lace at the Church of the Messiah, Unitarian. When I 
left a woman came after me into the hall and asked if I 
were sick. ‘‘ I thought if you were I might do something 
for you,’’ she said with real concern in her tones. It was 
my first kind word in St. Louis — yet I had attended four 
churches, 


When | Entered Saint George’s Episcopal Church for a 
morning service a man handed me a prayer-book and 
a hymnal with a smile. I found my own seat, not seeing 
any ushers. No further notice was taken of me here. I 
did not note any ‘‘ Welcome”’ signs hung up in this 
church. In the ‘‘ Cathedral Item”’ it says: ‘* Strangers 
are always welcome at Saint George’s. They are re- 
quested to fill out the cards in the pews and drop them in 
the box at the door or mail them to the vicar.””. This did 
not strike me as a good plan for hotel transients who 
might need a word of comfort before the cards reached 
the vicar and he could respond. 


“The Essential Thing in Following Christ is a life of love 
and unselfish service,’’ said the pastor at Saint John’s 
Methodist Episcopal Church, where I attended a morning 
service. I found my own place, but the sermon raised 
my hopes that I might be accorded a welcome later. 
After the benediction one by one passed me without a 
sign. There was a large congregation, and it took some 
time to empty the church. Meantime I had crossed 
over and gone up the aisle toward the pulpit, meeting 
scores face to face. The pastor stood at the right of the 
pulpit speaking to several members. I stood in a front 
pew very near him. If he glanced my way he did not act 
as if he really saw me. I waited in Saint John’s until I 
was the last to leave, but neither pastor, church member 
nor the man locking up spoke to me. On an inside page 
of the leaflet, in very small type, it says: ‘‘ The pastor 
will appreciate information concerning any of the 
members who are sick or otherwise in need of pastoral 
attention.”’ 


I Attended the Only Methodist Episcopal vesper service 
I have ever attended, in the Lindell Avenue Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 1 was shown the second seat from the 
rear on the left side of the left aisle here. There was an 
expanse of empty pews between me and the pulpit. ‘‘ We 
should answer the question, ‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’ 
in the attirmative, every day,’’ the preacher said. ‘‘ Let 
us in this beautitul temple come in touch with the meek 
and lowly. Never should we turn aside from helping 
these. Weare sent on the same errand Christ was sent.” 
At the close of service the congregation left quickly. 
One man stood by the door near me and shook hands with 
several, then hurried past me to greet the pastor. The 
latter stayed only a very few moments and I did not see 
him glance toward the back of the church. As I started 
up the aisle the pastor disappeared. No one marked 
me as I waited until the church was empty. 


At an Evening Service at the Second Presbyterian 
Church I found nice ushers. The one who met me in the 
vestibule said, ‘‘ Good-evening,’’ and took me down 
the centre aisle, placing me in the seventh seat from the 
front on the left side of the centre aisle. Soon another 
usher brought more people into this same section. I felt 
that I might not remain through the service, and so told 
the second usher. ‘‘ That is all right,’’ he said with a 
smile. ‘‘We are glad to have you stay with us as long as 
you can.’’ Perhaps that did not sound good to me! I 
decided to leave, later, and my first usher immediately 
came to me inquiringly and I explained that I could not 
remain longer. ‘‘ Well, we are glad to have you with us 
for a part of the service, anyway,’’ he said. I ieft with a 
cheerful feeling all on account of the kindly words of 
these two ushers. 


No One Noted My Entering or Leaving the Centenary 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Even the police officer on 
the bench in the hall did not give me more than a pass- 
ing glance. 1 found my own seat, and when I left, in 
company with several others, I found my own way out. 


No one spoke to me here. This bulletin says that all are 
welcome. 


A Young Boy Arose and Showed Me a Vacant Seat near 
the rear in Christ Cathedral. At the close of the service 
the big congregation moved as swiftly as if unseen hands 
were pushing it on and out. No one spoke to me in 


_ passing. I went into the vestibule after I was alone with 


a sea of empty pews. One of the clergy was here but did 
not observe me, though I stood very near him as he 
talked with a group of boys. Soon another clergyman 
greeted as ‘‘ Dean”’ came quickly out and chatted with a 
group of church members by my side. None of these 
saw me, though I was under a light. I left when these 
people did, going down the steps with them tu the 
corner and taking the same car. None gave a sign of 
my presence. 


I had Now Attended Services at ten St. Louis churches, 
with the result that one woman in one church, the Church 
of the Messiah, Unitarian, had spoken to me voluntarily. 
The two ushers at the Second Presbyterian Church cer- 
tainly had done the honors of their church. I was com- 
pletely ignored in eight churches, and did not receive a 
greeting from a single St. Louis pastor. 


How I was Treated in Cincinnati 


I Thought | Would Now Go to Cincinnati and test 
the welcome of the churches and pastors of that city, 
and remained there long enough to attend services at 
nine churches. 


The First Service | Attended in Cincinnati I received a 
courteous welcome. It was at the Central Christian 
Church. The usher met me at the door: ‘‘ Shall I show 
you a seat forward, please?’”’ He took me to the seventh 
seat from the front on the right side of the left aisle. 
There was much visiting in the pews here, but no one 
leaned forward to visit with the stranger. When | left I 
passed several on the stairs and waited again in the ves- 
tibule, but did not receive a ‘‘Good-morning.’’? The 
bulletin says: ‘‘Welcome. This church, in Christ’s 
name, bids a hearty and cordial welcome to this house 
of God : its work, its worship, its comfort and its peace. 
Let no one be a stranger within its walls.’’ But I wasa 
stranger and left a stranger! 


When I Entered the Ninth Street Baptist Church groups 
of Sunday-school members and early churchgoers stood 
in the lower vestibule. I had no difficulty in passing 
therh on my way upstairs to the auditorium. No one 
tried to stop me. In the auditorium an usher took me 
to the sixth seat from the front on the left side of the left 
aisle. I passed scores of members when I left this 
church, but no one seemed to know it. 


It was a Few Minutes Before Eleven o’Clock one Sunday 
when I entered Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The children were singing in the Sunday-school room. 
I asked a young woman where the main auditorium was. 
‘* Upstairs,’ she answered shortly, without adding any- 
thing else. The usher upstairs took me to the sixth pew 
from the front on the right side of the left aisle. I heard 
Sunday-school dismissing, and thought I stood a better 
show of being warmly welcomed and asked to remain to 
service if I went back downstairs where the crowd was. 
After trying several groups of women visiting I took my 
stand by a deaconess. After she had spoken to several 
near us she and I were alone for a few minutes. She 
did not speak to me. The minister hurried out and told 
her to drum up the people, to start them going upstairs. 
He passed me, then whirled around, came back to me, 
smiled, shook hands, and said: ‘‘ Good-rourning. I am 
very glad to see you here this morning.’’ He did not 
invite metostay. I received no further recognition here. 
I stood again by the deaconess because a part of her 
work is friendly visiting. It was impossible for me to 
gain a second ‘‘ Good-morning’”’ in this church. 


I had Forged Ahead a Little in the matter of place in 
these two Cincinnati churches, but at the Second 
Presbyterian the usher measured me as most of the 
others had done and put me in my old familiar place: 
a pew one-third from the rear on the right side of the left 
centre aisle. My silence was not disturbed nor molested 
in any way in the Second Presbyterian Church. 


I Visited the First Reformed Presbyterian Church, but 
was not ushered, nor was I dismissed with a single 
word. No one paid the slightest attention to me, and 
yet outside this church it says: ‘‘ All welcome.’’ 


I Attended a Confirmation Service at Saint Paul’s 
Episcopal Cathedral and found much to interest me 
while waiting for a welcome. Young girls from the 
confirmation class came to where I stood and were 
warmly greeted by friends. I received one greeting my- 
self in this cathedral. My hand was grasped. ‘‘Oh,”’ 
said a gentle, enthusiastic voice, ‘‘ wasn’t it a lovely 
service?’’ I looked into a kindly face radiant with 
smiles. ‘‘ Are you a stranger?’’ my friend continued, 
holding my hand just as if | were a dear friend. ‘* Oh, 
do come back tonight. You'll hear as good music as 
if you paid five dollars a seat to hear it. Now you come 
early and get a good seat. It will be ‘ The Crucifixion,’ 
and oh, the boys do sing it so well! You say you’re a 
stranger?’’ She put up her hand and smoothed my 
hair back over my ears as if, all unconsciously, she 
wished to put my shabby attire in order. She gave 
me her name, told me where she lived, and left me 
showering blessings on the kindly soul that wished to 
‘*mother’’ a shabby stranger. After she left I waited 
until the big cathedral was empty. Then I stood on the 
sidewalk until all the confirmation class had been 
escorted off by friends. I did not receive another smile. 
But the dear soul who wanted to ‘‘ mother’’ me I shall 
not soon forget. 


The Only Usher | Met when I went to the Vine 
Street Congregational Church at an evening service 
was a scolding usher. I followed the crowd upstairs 
and was met at the door by a young woman who 
handed me a copy of a magazine containing the portrait 
and sketch of the speaker of the evening. An usher 
took me to the tenth seat from the front on the right 
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What the President Said: 


N AN address at Lansing, Michigan, on May 31 last, 
President Roosevelt said: ‘‘I cordially recommend the first 
chapter of ‘ Aunt Jane of Kentucky’ as a tract in all families 

where the menfolk tend to selfish or thoughtless or overbearing 
disregard of the rights of their womenfolk.”’ 

Permission to reprint this first chapter from ‘‘ Aunt Jane of 
Kentucky,’’ by Eliza Calvert Hall, referred to by the President, 
has been obtained from the publishers, Messrs. Little, Brown 
and Company, of Boston — which chapter, however, is not more 
interesting in reality than the other eight chapters of this book 
so brimful of an understanding of countryfolk. 


The Story: 


MOME right in and set down. I was jest wishin’ I 
*% had somebody to talk to. Take that chair right 
by the door, so’s you can get the breeze.”’ 

And Aunt Jane beamed at me over her silver- 
rimmed spectacles and hitched her own chair a 
little to one side, in order to give me the full benefit of 
the wind that was blowing through the white-curtained 
window, and carrying into the room heavenliest odors from 
a field of clover that lay in full bloom just across the road. 
For it was June in Kentucky, and clover and blue-grass 
were running sweet riot over the face of the earth. 

Aunt Jane and her room together always carried me 
back to a dead-and-gone generation. There was a rag 
carpet on the floor, of the ‘‘ hit-or-miss’’ pattern ; the chairs 
were ancient Shaker rockers, some with homely ‘‘ shuck”’ 
bottoms, and each had a tidy of snowy thread or crochet 
fastened primly over the back. The high bed and bureau 
and a shining mahogany table suggested an era of ‘* plain 
living’’ far, far remote from the day of Turkish rugs and 
Japanese bric-a-brac, and Aunt Jane was in perfect corre- 
spondence with her environment. She wore a purple 
calico dress, rather short and scant; a gingham apron, with 
a capacious pocket, in which she always carried knitting 
or some other ‘‘ handy work’’; a white handkerchief was 
laid primly around the wrinkled throat and fastened with 
a pin containing a lock of gray hair; her cap was of black 
lace and lutestring ribbon — not one of the butterfly affairs 
that perch on the top of the puffs and frizzes of the modern 
old lady, but a substantial structure that covered her whole 
head and was tied securely under her chin. She talked in 
a sweet old treble with a little lisp, caused by the absence 
of teeth, and her laugh was as clear and joyous as a girl’s. 

‘* Yes, I’m a-piecin’ quilts again,’’ she said, snipping 
away at the bits of calico in her lap. ‘‘I did say I was 
done with that sort o’ work; but this mornin’ I was rum- 
magin’ around up in the garret, and I come across this 
bundle of pieces, and thinks I, ‘I reckon it’s intended for 
me to piece one more quilt before I die;’ I must ’a’ put 
‘em there thirty years ago and clean forgot ’em, and I’ve 
been settin’ here cuttin’ ’em and thinkin’ about old times. 

‘* Jest feel o’ that,”’ she continued, tossing some scraps 
into my lap. ‘‘ There ain’t any such caliker nowadays. 
This ain’t your five-cent stuff that fades in 
the first washin’ and wears out in the sec- 
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we ain’t sure what they'll do, we might as well keep the 
money and git the cyarpet. I never did see much sense, 
anyhow,’ says she, ‘in givin’ people a chance to damn 
theirselves.’ 

‘* Well, we decided to take Sally Ann’s advice, and we 
was talkin’ about app’intin’ a committee to go to town the 
follerin’ Monday and pick out the cyarpet, when all at 
once ’Lizabeth Taylor —she was our treasurer —she spoke 
up, and says she: ‘ There ain’t any use app’intin’ that com- 
mittee. The money’s gone,’ she says, sort o’ short and 
quick. ‘I kept it in my top bureau drawer, and when I 
went for it yesterday it was gone. I'll pay it back if I’m 
ever able, but I ain’t able now.’ And with that she got up 
and walked out o’ the room before any one could say a 
word, and we seen her goin’ down the road 
lookin’ straight before her and walkin’ 
right fast. 

‘* And we—we set there and stared at 
each other in a sort o’ dazed way. I 
could see that everybody was thinkin’ the 
same things, but nobody said a word, till 
our minister’s wife—she was as good a 
woman as ever lived—she says: ‘ Judge 
not.’ 

‘* Them two words was jest like a ser- 
mon to us. Then Sally Ann spoke up 
and says: ‘ For the Lord’s sake, don’t let 
the menfolks know anything about this. 
Ihey’re always sayin’ that women ain’t 
{it to handle money, and I for one don’t 
want to give ’em any more ground to 
stand on than they’ve already got.’ 


ox 


‘* So we agreed to say nothin’ about it, 
and all of us kept our promise except 
Milly Amos. She had mighty little sense, 
to begin with, and havin’ been married 
only about two months, she’d about lost 
that little. So next mornin’ I happened 
to meet Sam Amos, and he says to me: 
‘Aunt Jane, how much money have you 
women got to’rds the new cyarpet for the 
church?’ [looked him square in the face, 
and I says: ‘Are you a member of the 
Ladies’ Mite Society of Goshen Church, Sam Amos? For 
if you are, you already know how much money we've got, 
and if you ain’t, you've got no business knowin’. And, 
furthermore,’ says I, ‘ there’s some women that can’t keep 
a secret and a promise, and some that can, and Zcean.’ And 
that settled Aim. 

‘* Well, ’Lizabeth never showed her face outside her 
door for more’n a month afterwards, and a more pitiful- 
lookin creatur’ you never saw than she was when she come 
out to prayer-meetin’ the night Sally Ann give her experi- 
ence. She set ’way back in the church, and she was as 
pale and peaked as if she had been through a siege of 
typhoid. I ricollect it all as if it had been yesterday. We 
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sung ‘Swect Hour of Prayer,’ and Parson Page prayed, 
and then called on the brethren to say anything they might 
feel called on to say concernin’ their experience in the past 
week. Old Uncle Jim Matthews begun to clear his throat, 
and I knew, as well as I knew my name, he was fixin’ to 
git up and tell how precious the Lord had been to his 
soul, jest like he’d been doin’ every Wednesday night for 
twenty years. But before he got started, here come 
’Lizabeth walkin’ down the side aisle and stopped right in 
front o’ the pulpit. 

‘** P’ve somethin’ to say,’ she says. ‘It’s been on my 
mind till I can’t stand it any longer. I’ve got to tell it, or 
I'll go crazy. It was me that took that cyarpet money. I 
only meant to borrow it. 1 thought sure I’d be able to 
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‘To Find Aunt Jane Alone and in a Reminiscent Mood!” 


pay it back before it was wanted, But things went wrong, 
and I ain’t known a peaceful minute since, and never 
shall again, | reckon. I took it to pay my way up to Louis- 
ville, the time I got the news that Mary was dyin’.’ 

‘* Mary was her daughter by her first husband, you see. 
‘I begged Jacob to give me the money to go on,’ says she, 
‘and he wouldn’t do it. I tried to give up and stay, but 
I jest couldn’t. Mary was all I had in the world; and 
maybe, you that has children can put yourself in my place, 
and know what it would be to hear your only child callin’ 
to you from her deathbed, and you not able to go to her. 
I asked Jacob three times for the money,’ she says, ‘ and 
when I found he wouldn’t give it to me, I said to myself, 

‘*?’'m goin’ anyhow.” I got down on my 
knees,’ says she, ‘and asked the Lord to 





ond. Acaliker dress was somethin’ worth 


show me a way, and I felt sure He would. 





buyin’ and worth makin’ up in them days. 
That blue-flowered piece was a dress I got 
the spring before Abram died. When I 
put on mournin’ it was as good as new, 
and I gave it to sister Mary. That one 
with the green ground and white figyer was 
ny niece Rebecca’s. She wore it for the 
first time to the County Fair the year I 
took the premium on my salt-risin’ bread 
aud sponge-cake. This black-an’-white 
piece Sally Ann Flint gave me. _ I ricol- 
lect ‘twas in blackberry time, and I’d been 
out in the big pasture pickin’ some for 
supper, and I stopped in at Sally Ann’s for 
a drink o’ water on my way back. She was 
cuttin’ out this dress.” 

Aunt Jane broke off with a little soprano 
laugh, 

‘* Did I ever tell you about Sally Ann’s 
experience?”’ she said, as she laid two 
three-cornered pieces together and began to 
sew with her slender, nervous old fingers. 


ot 


To find Aunt Jane alone and in a remi- 
niscent mood! 

This was delightful. 

‘* Do tell me,’’ I said. 

Aunt Jane was silent for a few moments. 
She always made this pause before begin- 
ning a story, and there was something im- 
pressive about it. I used to think she was 
making an invocation to the Goddess of 
Memory. 

‘“°Twas forty years ago,’’ she began 
musingly, ‘‘ and the way of it was this: 
Our church was considerably out o’ fix. 
It needed a new roof. Some o’ the winder 
lights was out, and the floor was as bare as 
your hand, andalways had been. Themen- 
folks managed to git the roof shingled and 
the winders fixed, and us women in the 
Mite Society concluded we’d git a cyarpet. 
We'd been savin’ up our money for some 
time, and we had about twelve dollars. | 
ricollect what a argument we had, for some 
of us wanted the cyarpet, and some wanted 
to give it to furrin missions, as we’d set out 
to do at first. Sally Ann was the one that 
settled it. She says at last—Sally Ann was 
in favor of the cyarpet—she says : * Well, if 
any of the heathen fails to hear the gospel 
on account of our gittin’ this cyarpet, they’ll 
be saved anyhow, so Parson Page says. 
And if we send the money and they do 











As soon as Jacob had eat his breakfast and 
gone out on the farm, I dressed myself, and 
as I opened the top bureau drawer to get 
out my best collar, I saw the missionary 
money. It come right into my head,’ says 
she, ‘that maybe this was the answer to 
my prayer; maybe I could borrow this 
money, and pay it back some way or other 
before it was called for. I tried to put it 
out o’ my head, but the thought kept 
comin’ back; and when I went down into 
the sittin’-room to get Jacob’s cyarpet-bag 
to carry a few things in, I happened to look 
up at the mantelpiece and saw the brass 
candlesticks with prisms all ’round ’em that 
used to belong to my mother; and all at 
once I seemed to see jest what the Lord 
intended for me to do. 


ot 


‘** You know,’ she says, ‘I had a boarder 
summer before last — that lady from Louis- 
ville—and she wanted them candlesticks 
the worst kind, and offered me fifteen dol- 
lars for ’em. I wouldn’t part with ’em 
then, but she said if ever I wanted to sell 
’em to let her know, and she left her name 
and address on acyard. I went to the big 
Bible and got out the cyard, and I packed 
the candlesticks in the cyarpet-bag, and 
put on my bonnet. When I opened the 
door I looked up the road, and the first 
thing 1 saw was Dave Crawford comin’ 
along in his new buggy. I went out to the 
gate, and he drew up and asked me if I was 
goin’ to town, and said he’d take me. It 
looked like the Lord was leadin’ me all the 
time,’ says she, ‘ but the way things turned 
out it must ’a’ been Satan. I got to Mary 
just two hours before she died, and she 
looked up in my face and says: ‘* Mother, 
I knew God wouldn’t let me die till I'd 
seen you once more.’’’”* 

Here Aunt Jane took off her glasses and 
wiped her eyes. 

‘*1 can’t tell this without cryin’ to save 
my life,’”’ said she; ‘* but ’Lizabeth never 
shed atear. She looked like she’d got past 
cryin’, and she talked straight on as if she’d 
made up her mind to say jest so much, and 
she’d die if she didn’t say it. 

‘** As soon as the funeral was over,’ 
says she, ‘I set out to find the lady that 
wanted the candlesticks. She wasn’t at 
home, but her niece was there, and said 














hear the gospel, like as not they won’t 





she’d heard her aunt speak of the candle- 





repent, and then they’re certain to be 
damned. And it seems to me, as long as 
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“Aunt Jane was in Perfect Correspondence with Her Environment” 


sticks often; and she’d be home in a few 
days and would send me the money right 
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off. I come home, thinkin’ it was all right, and I kept 
expectin’ the money every day, but it never come till 
day before yesterday. I wrote three times about it, but I 
never got a word from her till Monday. She had just 
got home, she said, and hoped I hadn't been incon- 
venienced by the delay. She wrote a nice, polite letter 
and sent me a check for fifteen dollars, and here it is. I 
wanted to confess it all that day at the Mite Society, but 
somehow I couldn’t till I had the money right mn my 
hand to pay back. If the lady had only come back 
when her niece said she’ was comin’ it would all have 
turned out right; but I reckon it’s judgment on me for 
meddling with the Lord’s money. God my | knows 
what I’ve suffered,’ says she, ‘ but if I had to do it over 
again | believe I’d do it. Mary was all the child I had 
in the world, and I had to see her once more before she 
died. I’ve been a member of this church for twenty 
years, but I reckon you'll have to turn me out now.’ | 

‘*The pore thing stood there tremblin’ and holdin’ 
out the check as if she expected somebody to come and 
take it. Old Silas Petty was glowerin’ at her from 
under his eyebrows, and it put me in mind of the 
Pharisees and the woman they wanted to stone, and I 
ricollect thinkin’, ‘Oh, if the Lord ago would jest 
come in and take her part!’ And while we all sat there 
like a passel o’ mutes, Sally Ann got up and marched 
down the middle aisle and stood right by ’Lizabeth. 
You know what funny thoughts people have sometimes. 

** Well, I felt so relieved. It pees into my head all 
at once that we didn’t need the Lord, after all; Sally Ann 
would do just as well. It seemed sort o’ like sacrilege, 
but I couldn’t help it. 

** Well, Sally Ann looked all around, as composed as 
you please, and says she: ‘I reckon if anybody’s turned 
out o’ this church on account o’ that. miserable little 
money, it'll be Jacob, and not ’Lizabeth. A man that 
won't give his wife money to go to her dyin’ child is too 
mean to stay in a Christian church, anyhow ; and I'd like 
to know how it is that a woman that had eight hundred 
dollars when she married has to go to her husband and 

it down on her knees and beg for what’s her own. 
Where's that money ’Lizabeth had when she married 
ou ?’ says she, turnin’ round and lookin’ Jacob in the 
ace.. ‘ Down in that ten-acre medder lot, ain’t it ?—and 
that new barn you built last spring. A pretty elder you 
are, ain’t you? Elders don’t seem to have improved 
much since Susannah’s times. If there ain’t one sort o’ 
meanness in ’em it’s another,’ says she. 


or 


** Goodness knows what she would ’a’ said, but jest 
here old Deacon Petty rose up. And says he, ‘ Breth- 
ren’—and he spread his arms out and waved ’em up 
and down like he was goin’ to pray—‘ brethren, this is 
awiul! H this woman wants to give her religious 
experience, why,’ says he, very condescendin’, ‘ of 
cuurse she can do so. But when it comes to a woman 
standin’ up in the house of the Lord and revilin’ an elder, 
as this woman is doin’, why, | tremble,’ says he, ‘ for 
the church of Christ. For don’t the Apostle Paul say, 
‘* Let your women keep silence in the church” ?’ 

** As soon as he named the’ Postle Paul, Sally Ann give 
a kind of snort. Sally Ann was terrible free-spoken. 
And when Deacon Petty said that, she jest squared 
herself like she iotandad, to stand there till judgment 
day, and says she: ‘The ’Postle Paul has been dead 
ruther too long for me to be afraid of him. And I never 
heard of him app’iutin’ Deacon Petty to represent him 
in this church. If the ’Postle Paul don't like what I’m 
sayin’, let him rise up from his grave in Corinthians or 
Ephesians, or wherever he’s buried, and say so. I’ve 
got a message from the Lord to the menfolks of this 
church, and I’m goin’ to deliver it, Paul or no Paul,’ 
says she. ‘And as for you, Silas Petty, I ain’t forgot 
the time I dropped in to see Maria one Saturday night 
and found her washin’ out her flannel petticoat and 
dryin’ it before the fire. And every time I’ve had to 
hear you lead in prayer since then I’ve said to myself, 
‘*Lord, how high can a man’s prayers rise toward Heaven 
when his wife ain’t got but one flannel skirt to her name?’”’ 
No higher than the back pew, if you’ll let me tell it. I 
know jest how it was,’ said Sally Ann, ‘ as well as if 
Maria’d told me. She’d been havin’ the milk and 
butter money from the old roan cow she’d raised from a 
little heifer, and jest because feed was scarce you’d 
sold her off before Maria had money enough to buy her 
winter flannels. I can give my experience, can I? 
Well, that’s jest what I’m doin’,’ says she; ‘ and I'll give 
in some experience, too, for ’Lizabeth and Maria and the 
rest of the women who, betwixt their husbands an’ the 
’Postle Paul, have about lost all the gumption and grit 
that the Lord started them out with. If the ’Postle 
Paul,’ says she, ‘has got anything to say about woman 
workin’ like a slave for twenty-five years and then havin’ 
to set up an’ wash out her clothes Saturday night, so’s 
she can go to church clean Sunday mornin’, I’d like 
to hear it. But don’t you dare to say anything to me 
about keepin’ silence in the church. There was times 
when Paul says he didn’t know whether he had the 
Spirit of God or not, and I’m certain that when he wrote 
that text he wasn’t any more inspired than you are, 
Silas Petty, when you tell Maria to shut her mouth.’ 


ax 


‘‘Job Taylor was settin’ right in front of Deacon 
Petty, and I reckon he thought his time was comin’ 
next; so he gets up, easy-like, with his red bandanna 
to his mouth, and starts out. But Sally Ann headed 
him off before he’d gone six steps, and says she: ‘ There 
ain’t anything the matter with you, Job Taylor; you set 
right down and hear what I’ve got to say. I’ve knelt 
and stood through enough o’ your long-winded prayers, 
and now it’s my time to talk and yours to listen.’ 

** And bless your life, if Job didn’t set down as meek 
as Moses, and Sally Ann lit right into him. And says 
she: ‘I reckon you’re afraid I’ll tell some o’ your mean- 
ness, ain’t you? And the only thing that stands in my 
way is that there’s so much to tell I don’t know where 
to begin. There ain’t a woman in this church,’ says she, 
‘that don't know how Marthy scrimped and worked 
and saved to buy her a new set o’ furniture, and how 
you took the money with you when you went to Cincin- 
nata, the spring before she died, and come back without 
the furniture. An’ when she asked you for the money, 
you told her that she and everything she had belonged 


to you, and that your mother’s old furniture was good 
enough for anybody. It's my belief,’ says she, ‘ that’s 
what killed Marthy. Women are dyin’ every day, and 
the doctors will tell you it’s some new-fangled disease 
or other, when, if the truth was known, it’s nothin’ but 
wantin’ somethin’ they can’t git, and hopin’ and waitin’ 
for somethin’ that never comes. I’ve watched ’em, 
and I know. The night before Marthy died she says to 
me,‘‘ Sally Ann,’’ says she, ‘‘ I could die a heap peace- 
fuller if 1 jest knew the front room was fixed up right 
with a new set of furniture for the funeral.’’’ And Sally 
Ann p’inted her finger right at Job, and says she: ‘I said 
it then, and I say it now to your face, Job Taylor, you 
killed Marthy the same as if you’d taken her by the 
throat and choked the life out of her.’ 


ox 

‘*Mary Embray, Job’s sister-in-law, was settin’ right 
behind me, and I heard her say, ‘ Amen!’ as fervent as 
if somebody had been prayin’. Job set there, lookin’ 
like a sheep-killin’ dog, and Sally Ann went right on. 
‘I know,’ says she, ‘ the law gives you the right to your 
wives’ earnin’s and everything they’ve got, down to the 
clothes on their backs; and I’ve always said there was 
some Kentucky law that was made for the express pur- 
pose of encouragin’ men in their natural meanness—a 
p’int in which the Lord knows they don’t need no en- 
couragin’. There’s some men,’ says she, ‘ that’ll sneak 
behind the ’Postle Paul when they’re plannin’ any 
meanness against their wives, and some that runs to the 
law, and you’re one of the law kind. But mark my 
words,’ says she, ‘ one of these days, you men who’ve 
been stealin’ your wives’ property and defraudin’ ’em, 
and cheatin’ ’em out o’ their dues, you’ll have to stand 
before a Judge that cares mighty little for Kentucky law ; 
and all the law and all the Scripture you can bring up 
won’t save you from goin’ where the rich man went.’ 

‘*T can see Sally Ann right now,’’ and Aunt Jane 
pushed her glasses up on her forehead, and looked with 
a dreamy, retrospective gaze through the doorway and 
beyond, where swaying elms and maples were whisper- 
ing softly to each other as the breeze touched them. 
** She had on her old black poke-bonnet and some black 
yarn mitts, and she didn’t come nigh up to Job’s 
shoulder, but Job set and listened as if he jest had to. 
I heard Dave Crawford shufflin’ his feet and clearin’ his 
throat while Sally Ann was talkin’ to Job. Dave's 
farm j’ined Sally Ann’s, and they had a lawsuit once 
about the way a fence ought to run, and Sally Ann beat 
him. He always despised Sally Ann after that, and 
used to call her a ‘he-woman.’ Sally Ann heard the 
shufflin’, and as soon as she got through with Job she 
turned around to Dave, and says she: ‘ Do you think 
your hemmin’ and scrapin’ is goin’ to stop me, Dave 
Crawford? You're one o’ the men that makes me think 
it’s better to be a Kentucky horse than a Kentucky 
woman. Many’s the time,’ says she, ‘I’ve seen poor 
July with her head tied up, crawlin’ around, tryin’ to 
cook for sixteen harvest hands, and you out in the stable 
cossetin’ up a sick mare, and rubbin’ down your three- 
year-olds to get ’em in trim for the fair. Of all the 
things that’s hard to understand,’ says she, ‘ the hardest 
is a man that has more mercy on his horse than he has 
on his wife. July’s found rest at last,’ says she, ‘ out in 
the graveyard; and every time I pass your house I 
thank the Lord that you’ve got to pay a good price for 
your cookin’ now, as there ain't a woman in the country 
tool enough to step into July’s shoes.’ 


ox 


‘* But, la!’’ said Aunt Jane, breaking off with her 
happy laugh—the laugh of one who revels in rich 
memories —‘‘ what’s the use of me tellin’ all this stuff? 
The long and the short of it is that Sally Ann had her 
say about nearly every man in the church. She told 
how Mary Embray had to cut up her weddin’ skirts to 
make clothes for her first baby; and how John Martin 
stopped Hannah one day when she was carryin’ her 
mother a pound of butter, and made her go back and 
put the butter down in the cellar; and how Lije Davison 
used to make Ann pay him for every bit of chicken- 
feed, and then take half the egg money because the 
chickens got into his garden; and how Abner Page give 
his wife twenty-five cents for spendin’ money the time 
she went to visit her sister. 

** Sally Ann always was a masterful sort of woman, 
and that night it seemed like she was possessed. The 
way she talked made me think of the Day of Pentecost 
and the gift of tongues. And finally she got to the 
minister! I’d been wonderin’ all along if she was goin’ 
to let him off. She turned round to where he was 
settin’ under the pulpit, and says she: ‘ Brother Page, 
you’re a good man, but you ain’t so good you couldn’t 
be better. It was jest last week,’ says she, ‘ that the 
women come around beggin’ money to buy you a new 
suit of clothes to go to Presbytery in; and I told ’em if 
it was to get Mis’ Page a new dress I was ready to give, 
but not a dime was I goin’ to give towards puttin’ 
finery on a man’s back. I’m tired o’ seein’ the minis- 
ters walk up into the pulpit in their slick black broad- 
cloths, and their wives settin’ down in the pew in an old 
black silk that’s been turned upside down, wrong side 
out, and hind part before, and sponged, and pressed, 
and made over till you can’t tell what it’s made of.’ 

** Well, I reckon there was some o’ the women that 
expected the roof to fall down on us when Sally Ann 
said that right to the minister. But it didn’t fall, and 
Sally Ann went straight on. ‘And when it comes 
to the perseverance of the saints and the decrees of 
God,’ says she, ‘ there ain’t many can preach a better 
sermon; but there’s some of your sermons,’ says she, 
‘that ain’t fit for much but kindlin’ fires. There’s that 
one you preached last Sunday, on the twenty-fourth 
verse of the fifth chapter of Ephesians. I reckon I’ve 
heard about a hundred and fifty sermons on that text, 
and I reckon I’ll keep on hearin’ ’em as long as there 
ain't anybody but men to do the preachin’. Anybody 
would think,’ says she, ‘that you preachers was struck 
blind every time you git through with the twenty-fourth 
verse; for I never heard a sermon on the twenty-fifth 
verse. I believe there’s men in this church that thinks 
the fifth chapter of Ephesians hasn’t got but twenty-four 
verses, and I’m goin’ to read the rest of it to ’em now.’ 

‘*And if Sally Ann didn’t walk right up into the 
pulpit, same as if she’d been ordained, and read what 


Paul said about men lovin’ their wives as Christ loved 
the church, and as they loved their own bodies. 

‘**Now,’ says she, ‘if Brother Page can reconcile these 
texts with what Paul says about women submittin’ and 
bein’ subject, he’s welcome to do it. But,’ says she, ‘if 
I had the preachin’ to do I wouldn’t waste time recon- 
cilin’. I’d jest say that when Paul told women to be 
subject to their husbands in everything he wasn’t in- 
spired ; and when he told men to love their wives as their 
own bodies he was inspired; and I’d like to see the 
Presbytery that could silence me from preachin’ as long 
as I wanted to preach. As for turnin’ out o’ the church,’ 
says she, ‘ I’d like to know who’s to do the turnin’ out. 
When the disciples brought that woman to Christ there 
wasn’t a man in the crowd fit to cast a stone at her; and 
if there’s any man nowadays good enough to set in judg- 
ment on a woman, his name ain’t on the rolls of Goshen 
Church. If ’Lizabeth,’ says she, ‘had as much common- 
sense as she’s got conscience, she’d know that the matter 
o’ that money didn’t concern nobody but our Mite 
Society, and we women can settle it without any help 
from you deacons and elders.’ 

‘* Well, I reckon Parson Page thought if he didn’t 
head Sally Ann off some way or other she’d go on all 
night ; so when she kind of stopped for breath and shut 
up the big Bible, he grabbed a hymn-book and says : 

‘** Let us sing ‘‘ Blest be the Tie that Binds.’’’ 

‘* He struck up the tune himself, and about the middle 
of the first verse Mis’ Page got up and went over to 
where ’Lizabeth was standin’, and give her the right 
hand of fellowship, and then Mis’ Petty did the same; 
and first thing we knew we was all around her, shakin’ 
hands and huggin’ her and cryin’ over her. ’Twas a 
reg’lar lovefeast, and we went home feelin’ like we’d 
been through a big protracted meetin’ and got religion 
over again. 

‘*’T wasn’t more’n a week till ’Lizabeth was down 
with slow fever— nervous collapse, old Doctor Pendleton 
called it. We took turns nursin’ her, and one day she 
looked up in my face and says: ‘Jane, I know now 
what the mercy of the Lord is.’ ”’ 


ax 


Here Aunt Jane paused and began to cut three- 
cornered pieces out of a time-stained square of flowered 
chintz. ‘The quilt was to be of the wild-goose pattern. 
There was a drowsy hum from the beehive nearby and 
the shadows were lengthened as sunset approached. 

‘* One queer thing about it,’’ she resumed, ‘‘ was that 
while Sally Ann was talkin’ not one of us felt like 
laughin’. We set there as solemn as if parson was 
preachin’ to us on ’lection and predestination. But 
whenever I think about it now I laugh fitto kill. And I’ve 
thought many a time that Sally Ann’s plain talk to them 
men done more good than all the sermons us women 
had had preached to us about bein’ *‘ shamefaced’ and 
‘submittin’’ ourselves to our husbands, for every one 
o’ them women come out in new clothes that spring, and 
such a change as it made in some of ’em!_ 1 wouldn’t 
be surprised if she did have a message to deliver, just as 
she said. The Bible said an ass spoke up once and re- 
proved a man, and I reckon if an ass can reprove a man, 
so cana woman. And it looks to me like men need re- 
provin’ now as much as they did in Balaam’s days. 

‘* Jacob died the follerin’ fall, and ’Lizabeth got shed 
of her troubles. The triflin’ scamp never married her for 
anything but her money, 

‘* Things is different from what they used to be,’’ she 
went on, as she folded her pieces into a compact bundle 
and tied it with a piece of gray yarn. ‘‘ My son-in-law 
was tellin’ me last summer how a passel 0’ women kept 
goin’ up to Frankfort and so pesterin’ the Legislatur’ 
that they had to change the laws to git rid of ’em. So 
married women now has all the property rights they 
want, and more’n some of ’em has sense to use.’”’ 

‘* How about you and Uncle Abram ?”’ I suggested. 
‘* Didn't she say anything about you in her experience?” 

Aunt a black eyes snapped with some of the fire 
of her long-past youth. ‘‘ La, no, child,’’ she said. 
* Abram never was that kind of a man, and I never was 
that kind of a woman. I ricollect as we was walkin’ 
home that night Abram says, sort o’ humble-like: 
‘Jane, hadn’t you better get that brown merino you was 
lookin’ at last County Court day ?’ 
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‘* And I says: ‘Don’t you worry about that brown 
merino, Abram. It’s a-lyin’ in my bottom drawer right 
now. I told the storekeeper to cut it off jest as soon as 
your back was turned, and Mis’ Simpson is goin’ to make 
it next week.’ And Abram he jest laughed, and says: 
‘ Well, Jane, I never saw your beat.’ You see, I never 
was any hand at ‘submittin’’ myself to my husband like 
some women. I’ve often wondered if Abram wouldn’t 
’a’ been jest like Silas Petty if I’d been like Maria. I’ve 
noticed that whenever a woman’s willin’ to be imposed 
upon there’s always a man standin’ ’round ready to do 
the imposin’. I never went to a law-book to find out 
what my rights was. I did my duty faithful to Abram, 
and when I wanted anything I went and got it, and 
Abram paid for it, and I can’t see but what we got on 
just as well as we’d’a’ done if I’d’a’ submitted myself.”’ 

Longer and longer grew the shadows, and the faint 
tinkle of bells came in through the windows. The cows 
were beginning to come home. Thespell of Aunt Jane’s 
dramatic art was upon me. I began to feel that my own 
personality had somehow slipped away from me, and 
those dead people, evoked from their graves by an old 
woman’s histrionism, seemed more real to me than my 
living, breathing self. 

‘* There, now, I’ve talked you clean to death,” she 
said with a happy laugh, as I rose to go. ‘‘But we’ve 
had a real nice time, and I’m glad you come.”’ 

The sun was almost down as I walked slowly away. 

When I looked back, at the turn of the road, Aunt 
Jane was standing at the doorstep, shading her eyes and 
peering across the level fields. I knew what it meant. 
Beyond the field was a bit of woodland, and in one 
corner ofthat you might, if your eyesight was good, dis- 
cern here and there a glimpse of white. It was the old 
burying-ground of Goshen Church; and I knew by the 
strained attitude and intent gaze of the watcher in the 
door that somewhere in the sunlit space between Aunt 
Jane’s doorstep and the little country graveyard the souls 
of the living and the dead were keeping silent tryst. 























With Juliet in Ensland 


By Grace S. Rix 


XVII 


JT in the cool Irish twilight, with Miss 
Diantha Brown pacing slowly by his side 
up and down the quiet road which wound 
past the whitewashed, flower-surrounded 
inn, Mr. Timothy Fitzpatrick found it no 
easy matter to make use of his half-hour. 

- After five minutes of silence, while he 
struggled vainly to find words, he broke out: 

‘* It’s no good at all, my trying to tell you how I feel 
since the other man arrived. But I can’t be content till 
I've done it. You've put me off and put me off—and I 
eating my heart out—as you know a 

‘* Mr. Fitzpatrick’’— Diantha made the effort of her life 
to speak quietly and gently —‘‘ you’ve given me a very 
happy time with all your kindness, and I—sha’n’t forget it. 
We've been good friends, and I[—I—have tried to show 
you how we Western girls— American girls —feel about a 
man’s being nice tous. He has a right to get to know 
us, and we havearight to know him. We like to be good 
friends with men, because —they’re so good forus. They 
teach us all sorts of things we’d never know. We get 
—what Miss Gilbert would call—their point of view, 
and it keeps us from being—silly, I think. I—don’t 
you think it would be better for us not to have this talk ?”’ 

‘*No, I don’t— begging your pardon. I won't say 
you've played with me—lI’ll acquit you of that. I 
knew, all along, you meant to show me you didn’t want 
to lead me on, but I It’s no easy matter for a lad 
not to be led on by the beauty of you, the sweetness, 
the wit, the —oh, it’s what one doesn’t meet every day, 
and I——”’ He broke off, sighing tempestuously. 

Diantha, with a few murmured words, and the tacit 
effort at withdrawal of her manner, tried her best to 
keep him from carrying his as yet unspoken declaration 
to a climax, but he would not be prevented. 

‘* Anyhow, I’ve my chance,”’ he said doggedly, ‘‘ and 
though it’s no chance at all, as I well know, I’m going 
to take it. You can’t keep me from that. It'll be a bit 
of a satisfaction to me to remember that you’ve heard 
me say the words—even he can’t deny me that—he 
meant me to say them —I saw it in his look at me. Say 
it and be done, and give me my turn —that was in his 
face —the gentleman he is—I’ll say that for him. Yes, 
and you’ll have to hear me out.”’ 


ox 


And Diantha heard. When it was over, and Fitz- 
patrick, with hazel lashes wet, in the darkness had 
caught her hands and fiercely kissed them and left her 
at the inn door, she was longing to run away somewhere 
—-anywhere, rather than face Lincoln Webb that night. 
And yet — when she came reluctantly into the small hall 
of the inn, and read upon a moon-faced clock that it was 
half after nine, a hot sense of injustice to him smote her. 
Like a girl in a play she said to herself she was being 
forced into a close succession of situations and made to 
handle them as best she might. 

As she stole past the door of the little parlor on her 
way to a minute’s refuge in her own room she saw that 
it was deserted except by one figure. With his back to 
the door, his hands clasped behind him, his head 
upturned as he seemed to study a flat little picture of 
an Irish peasant scene, Webb was waiting. She knew 
that it was his hour, that all her friends so recognized it, 
and had taken themselves away. Fitzpatrick would 
show himself no more tonight — he had even said that if 
he did not turn up in the morning she mustn’t blame 
him. He wasn’t a military man, he had declared 
bitterly, and couldn’t face the thing out with a high 
head —he was only a heart-broken Irish boy who must 
get off by himself and try his best to bear his fate. 
Diantha recognized the exaggeration in these words of 
chagrin, as she had always recognized the charming 
blarney in his speech, and her one comfort in the havoc 
she had wrought was her confidence that the handsome, 
warm-hearted, engaging fellow was not built long to 
mourn one pretty girl when others should pass by. 

gut the other man—no—he was built in quite a 
different way. In every strong line of his figure, as she 
stood still in the doorway and peeped at him —on the 
wing for flight if he should turn —she read his character. 
The next pretty girl would never turn his head, though 
a regiment of them should pass by, once he had set his 
loyal heart upon one. As she stood and studied him 
her throbbing pulse quieted a little, and a sense of 
being under a very valiant and tender protection, now 
that he was, even for one night, under the same roof, 
came drifting into her soul. 
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For an instant, the notion of keeping him waiting no 
longer because the time must be seeming to him at 
once so long and so short, took hold of her, and she 
advanced a step toward him. Then, being a woman, 
the remembrance that she had spent an hour in the 
darkness outside with a melancholy lover who had 
kissed her hands brought her the notion that she must 
wash those hands and —see if her hair were 

_But it was too late. Lieutenant Webb caught the breath 
of a sound her foot had made, and he turned in a flash. 
‘*Ah!”’ he breathed, and came across the floor in half a 
dozen strides. He gently closed the door and stood still, 
looking at Diantha as if he could never look enough. 

It must be admitted that he had reason. If she had had 
a chance to interview a mirror, there is no knowing what 
changes she might have made in her apparel. As it was, 
she was wearing a long scarf with a scarlet border twisted 
about her neck and shoulders, this being the feminine 
expedient when shelter from the evening air is supposed to 
be necessary. It sheltered nothing, being of gossamer 
fabric, but it served to add the last bewitching touch to her 
appearance. 

When Diantha had borne this silent inspection as long as 
she was able, and its continuance had brought color 
enough into her face to suggest an attempt on her part to 
match her scarf with her cheeks, she essayed to open the 
conversation. She sat down in one of the straight-backed 
inn chairs, and Webb drew up another. 

‘* T didn’t mean to be so late,’’ said she. 
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** Didn’t you?’’ said he. ‘* With every minute that went 
by I was thinking—but never mind that. It was his 
chance. It was rather hard luck for me that he hadn’t 
taken it before, but—but that’s neither here nor there. 
The thing, to me, is that I’ve come across the Atlantic to 
see you, and I’m going back in the morning. You can’t 
wonder if I don’t begin by talking about the weather and 
the voyage. Can you?”’ 


Diantha smiled —a fluttering sort of smile, with her eyes 
looking down at her fingers, which were doing their best 
to keep themselves still in her lap. ‘‘ 1 don’t think you 
were ever very accomplished at talking about the weather,”’ 
said she; ‘‘ and you never minded much what the weather 
was going to be.’’ 

‘** Neither did you. Many’s the mile I’ ve galloped beside 
you in the wet, on Big Jim, you on Starlight, because we’d 
defied the look of the clouds an hour too long. Have you 
thought of those rides of ours, ever, over here, Di?”’ 


** They weren’t worth as much as I could have imagined 
you were capable of making them,’’ he admitted with a 
smile, ‘‘ but still worth more than anything owned, And 
the cool way they mentioned the Irishman brought me 
across to have a look at him.”’ 

** What did you think of him when you saw him?’’ She 
would not have been a woman if she had resisted asking 
this question, now that he gave her the chance, 

‘*It’s difficult for me to see straight when I look at him,”’ 
said he, and set his lips fora moment. ‘‘ I can see he’s a 
gentleman. He’s as good-looking as a man can well be, 
and I’m sure, under other conditions, I’d like him. As it 
is—I think you’ll have to let me off on that, Dina.’’ 

There was a minute’s silence. Webb got up abruptly, 
paced the length of the room and back again, and stood 
still before Diantha. 

‘* 1 don’t want to know what you’ve said to him,’’ said 
he, ‘* but I don’t think I can stand it much longer without 
knowing what you’re going to say to me. Have I—any 
chance left?’’ 








So - 


“He Gently Closed the Door, Looking at 
Diantha as if He Could Never Look Enough” 
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She lifted her eyes for an instant. It was only an instant, 
for she could not meet his, which never left her face. 

‘* Many and many a time,’’ said she. 

‘*Have you? You never mentioned it in a letter. Fine 
letters those were, and told me lots I wanted to know — 
and left out so much I wanted to know more that, after I’d 
read one of them over till there wasn’t much left of it, | was 
still in a questioning state of mind. And there weren’t so 
many of them that I had any trouble in keeping them all in 
my pocket —for reference.”’ 

‘* 1 wrote dozens of them.”’ 

‘* They must have mostly miscarried, then. These are 
all that came to me.’’ And he put his hand into his breast- 
pocket and drew out a little batch of thin envelopes with 
the English postmark and stamp, all of which together 
did not make nauch of a packet. Diantha regarded them 
with surprise. 

‘* T must have written more than that. But how absurd 

-to carry them all around in your pocket,’’ said she. 
‘* Absurd? Why?’ 
‘*'They weren’t worth it. 


” 


‘*When I came away,’’ began Diantha, struggling 
desperately to keep from betraying the fact that she was 
trembling in every nerve in a way she had never known 
herself to do before in all her lite, ‘‘ I thought I was to 
have —a year — before I— answered.”’ 

‘*Yes. That was the agreement. You'll do me the 
justice to remember that I haven’t written you a word of 
love-making.’’ His own bronzed cheek took on a warmer 
color. ‘‘ Though I didn’t promise not to. But there was 
nothing said, I think, binding you to wait a year before 
you gave me my answer if you should happen to come to 
a decision before.”’ 

She looked up quickly, and as quickly down again. 
She had thought he was smiling confidently, but he was 
not. He was looking as anxious as she could possibly 
expect him to look. 

‘* Not that I thought—had any reason to think,’’ he 
went on quickly, as if divining her suspicion, ‘‘ that you 
knew your own mind any better than when you went away. 
3ut — the fear began to take hold of me that you did know 
it, and that it was——turning away from me. Then—I was 
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Dina—I had tocome—I 
lf you had decided against 


” 


offered a three weeks’ furlough. 
had to know how it was going. 
me—I had io know that. If my chance was left- 

Suddenly he dropped upon one knee before her. It 
brought his face on a level with her own, and he looked 
closely into it. He laid one hand gently upon hers. 

‘* Dina — you're shaking,’’ he said —y half under 
his breath. ‘*‘ I’ve known you all your liie—I taught 
you to ride and shoot—and you never, with your gun 
drawn on your first buck—had a shaking hand like 
that. You're not afraid of me—Lin—your old com- 
rade! You sure know, dear, you've no need to be 
afraid of me. Lincoln Webb's not the man to try to 
carry a girl off by storm, no matter how he loves her. 
He does love her — with all there is of him—but ——’’ 

Diantha drew her trembling fingers away, put both 
hands for an instant over her tace, while Webb waited, 
breathing deeply. Then, quite without warning, she 
flung both arms, half shy, half ardent, about his neck 
and laid her face down on his shoulder. ‘‘ Oh, Lin 
Webb,” she whispered, ‘‘ you modest, blind Lin! As if 
1 ever did —or ever could — anybody but you.” 


on 


It was a long time before he could get her to look up. 
Once having found a refuge from those eager gray eyes 
she dared not face them again. It was quite enough to 
hear the things he presently said, in the shaken voice of 
a strong man who has come into agen mee of that 
which he has longed for half his lite, quite enough to 
feel the closeness of the clasp in which he held her. 
But by-and-by she found that, gentle as he was, he did 
not mean that she should spend much more of the short 
time left to him with her warm, winsome face out of 
sight. Slowly, but irresistibly, his hand came beneath 
the cheek which lay against his shoulder, and brought 
the face into view. 

‘*Do you realize, Diantha Brown Webb,” said he 
softly, “that in all these years of being comrades I’ve 
never touched those lips — not once ?’’ 

But, straightway, that was a statement which could 
never again be made with truth. 


XVIll 


E’LL have to go down to Queenstown with him,’’ 
declared Roger Barnes to his wife and Robeson 
at eleven o’clock of the same evening, “if he pulls it off 
with Diantha, as there’s no doubt he’s already done. 
It’s not in reason that a man should take leave of a girl 
he’s just won and dash off alone to catch his ship, when 
three chaperons are in the party. What does Biantha 
care about the north of Ireland now that Lincoln Webb 
is bound for the south of it? In truth, what do we, 
when we can accompany this interesting romance a 
chapter further ?’’ 
is opinion prevailed. Neither Lieutenant Webb 
nor Miss Brown would have ventured to suggest that the 
party should change their plans to such an extent, but 
when it was suggested to them by Doctor Barnes they 
gave each other one. quick, glad look, which was quite 
reward enough to the observant and philanthropic 
gentleman in command of the party. 

It thus came about, that when Webb went aboard the 
lighter which was to convey him across the harbor of 
Queenstown to the big ship lying out in deep water, his 
new friends were with him, and Diantha Brown was 
close by his arm. That arm, it may be said, as the two 
stood by the rail awaiting the departure of the lighter, 
was profoundly aware of the contact, though to an ordi- 
nary observer it was no closer contact than might naturally 
- brought about by the pressure of the crowd around 
them. 

And now a dramatic thing happened — the sort of thing 
which usually happens in tales like this just half an 
hour too late. A cablegram, which Lincoln Webb had 
been hoping to find at Queenstown, replying in some 
fashion to his request for an additional week of furlough, 
reached him just before the lighter put off for the ship. 
It had been forwarded by Mrs. Robeson, in accordance 
with instructions he had left with her, and it was brought 
on board by a messenger who looked as if he expected 
a large fee for catching the American gentleman before 
he sailed. It may be unnecessary to state that he got it, 
and that, when the American gentleman had read the 
contents in one eager glance of the eye, he got an 
additional one. 

‘* Come ashore,’’ said the Lieutenant to his friends, 
looking as nearly delirious with joy as a man can look 
and yet retain sufficient command of himself to face an 
interested public. ‘‘ Quick —they’re ready to cast off. 
I don’t have to sail—for a week !”’ 


or 


** My dear sir,’’ murmured Doctor Barnes, when the 
party stood, laughing and breathless, on the quay, the 
centre of focus for many eyes on account of the extraor- 
dinary haste of their withdrawal from the now-departing 
lighter, ‘‘ it strikes me that you are in a fair way to 
become a great general. Your movements are, to say 
the least, spectacular, and calculated to take the enemy 
unawares. But let me suggest that you could have gone 
this performance one better. You could have boarded 
your ship, reccived your cablegram, leaped upon the rail, 
cast yourself into the water and swam ashore. It would 
have been vastly more impressive than merely stepping 
off the lighter with the lady on your arm!”’ 

The answer he got to this speech was only a laughing 
flash of the eye, and a fervid ejaculation which nobody 
except the doctor and Diantha caught, but both glance 
and sentiment must have been satisfactory in expressing 
the Lieutenant’s feelings, for Barnes smiled and Diantha 
blushed in a way which meant something. 

Ten hours later the party were back at Bowness-on- 
Windermere, and the subject under discussion, as they 
gathered on the terrace after the welcoming dinner, was 
the method of spending Lieutenant Webb’s one week of 
time. Webb himself and Diantha, it must be explained, 
had strolled off upon the hillside ostensibly to watch one 
of the rare and extraordinary sunsets which illumine the 
lake district at this season of the year. 

** Not that it will make a picayune’s difference to them 
where or how they spend it,’’ averred Robeson, ‘* but to 
us, as the background to this somewhat picturesque 
romance, it makes a good deal. I propose that Juliet 
and I escort them up to Edinburgh, spend a couple of 
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days, and then run up for four more in the Highlands. 
While in Edinburgh we can pick out our quarters, and 
the rest of the party can join us there when we’ve 
shipp2J Webb. I shall not suggest that the Barneses 
accompany us on this ante-honeymoon expedition. 
‘lwo chaperons are necessary, but more would be super- 
fluous. I’m aot going to have those children gazed 
upon throughout this week of bliss by such an insatiable 
old romanticist as Roger Barnes."’ 

Barnes expostulated, but Robeson remained firm. 
When he broached this plan to the two most concerned 
they agreed to it joyfully. Webb declared that certain 
of his ancestors on his mother’s side had come from 
Stirling. So without loss of time the four were off. 
None of them will ever forget that journey. It had 
about it, from first to last, not only a decided flavor of 
romance, but moreover an atmosphere of that dreamlike 
happiness which lingers long afterward in the memories 
of a journey into an unknown and _ beautiful country 
made under exceptional conditions of weather and com- 
panionship. 

It was now September, a month when, if the somewhat 
dubious climate of one of the most beautiful cities in the 
world is ever likely to be propitious, the chances lean 
that way. And when it is fair in Edinburgh the visitor 
catches his breath for joy at the loveliness revealed. A 
day of sight-seeing on Saturday — the Castle, Holyrood, 
the Canongate, the Grassmarket, Greyfriars — was fol- 
lowed by the most wonderful Pete a in DViantha’s 
experience. 

** Military service in St. Giles, of course!’’ suggested 
Robeson. ‘‘ I’d like to see the Scottish soldier laddies 
under inspection by a lieutenant of the U. S. A.”’ 

‘* You couldn’t keep me away,’’ responded Webb. 

‘* Are you ready? Military services will go off on 
schedule time, I’m confident.”’ 

‘* Think of going to church together in Edinburgh, on 
our first Sunday,’’ said Diantha, under her breath, as 
they came out of the Queen’s Hotel, and proceeded by 
the way of one wide, quiet, stately street after another 
toward the old cathedral which is, upon the Sabbath, the 
Mecca of the traveler in Edinburgh. 

Webb looked down at her. ‘‘ It’s great, isn’t it?’’ he 
answered, with a deep breath of content. ‘‘ I’ve been 
wanting to go somewhere to say a special prayer of 
thanksgiving, and I think I can do it there, where we’re 
going. It'll not be a long one, but it will mean ——’”’ 


an 


He did not try to tell her what it would mean, but she 
was quite content. Half an hour afterward when, hav- 
ing watched the long column of scarlet, headed by the 
pipers, swing down the Lawnmarket into Parliament 
Square and defile slowly into the church, they followel 
and found their seats well down the nave, the girl felt 
as if she had indeed entered a sanctuary. The great, 
quiet, reverent congregation, filling all the available 
extra space in transept and choir, the Scottish regimental 
band leading the musical part of the service, the rich 
voice of the reader of the lesson for the day —all went 
deep into her memory. As she stood and knelt and 
took her seat again, always with the vigorous, erect figure 
of her lover close beside her, she was feeling intensely 
that the service was a sort of dedication of her life to 
his, of his to hers, and of both to the great purpose 
of life—the making of it a steady march of progress 
toward character that should be fit to meet the issues of 
eternity. A sweet and solemn peace took possession of 
the girl’s spirit, the fluttering happiness of the days pre- 
vious gave way to a sense of rest and quiet joy which 
nothing could disturb, and when the final hymn came, 
softly breathed forth by the musicians under the spell of 
a baton which gently beat out the measures, then swelling 
into celestial triumphant chorus as a thousand voices 
took up the strains, singing the fine old words as only a 
Scottish congregation can sing, it fairly bore the young 
soul away. 

‘Lead us, Heavenly Father, lead us, 
O’er the world’s tempestuous sea; 
Guard us, guide us, keep us, feed us, 
For we have no help but Thee; 
Yet possessing every blessing 
If our God our Father be.” 

As the music died away under the curving arches, and 
the congregation sank to its knees for the last, silent 
prayer with which service at St. Giles closes, a hand 
closed over Diantha’s. Its grasp slowly tightened during 
those still moments when no sound broke the solemn 
hush, and Diantha knew that Lincoln Webb was saying 
his prayer of thanksgiving. A lump grew in her throat, 
her own small fingers fiercely gave back the steady pres- 
sure, and her heart, for a little, was like to break. She 
tried to say a prayer herself, but could not get beyond a 
passionate, unworded lifting of the spirit toward the great 
Love which gives into mortal lives such hours as these; 
and if this be not prayer then are all aspirations Heaven- 
ward vain. 

ox 


As she rose unsteadily to her feet, her eyes luminous, 
her face like that of a just-opened rose, Webb’s hand 
released hers. But looking down at her there, in the 
midst of the throng whose presence he had forgotten, 
he said to her that which she remembcred when many 
other phrases he had spoken had been crowded out of 
her memory. , 

‘* Dear, I feel as if that married us, somehow, heart 
and soul.” 

And Diantha did not care if the whole churchful of 
people saw—knowing they did not, for to other eyes 
there was nothing to see except a well-built young 
American turning his back upon the procession of faces 
coming down the aisles — if only she might never forget 
the depth of reverent tenderness lying in the softened 
gray eyes bent upon her. 

‘* Come into this little chapel behind the rail,’’ whis- 
pered Robeson, leading the way, and the others followed. 
Often they had seen photographs of the tablet to the 
memory of a short and noble life of which Edinburgh is 
deeply and justly proud, and which no traveler omits to 
honor. But as they stood before the wonderful tracery 
upon the bronze expanse of the life-size figure, so strong 
in its weakness, so powerful in its powerlessness, they 
felt the sight of it to be infinitely more touching than 
they could have foreshadowed. Somehow the tears 


came into the eyes of more than one of the little party, 
and only Robeson could find voice softly to read aloud 
Stevenson’s own resolute and heroic ending, ‘‘ that 
we be brave in peril, constant in tribulation, temperat. 
in wrath, and in all changes of fortune, and down to the 
gates of death, loyal and loving one to another.”’ 

They turned silently away, feeling that the service of 
the morning had received its crown. 

XIX 
**@OUTH DEVON in April, Windermere in mid- 
summer, the Scottish Highlands in September ! 
Could anybody have planned it more ideally ?”’ 

‘* 1 was confident you would love the Highlands,” 
replied Juliet, smiling at Diantha’s radiant face, ‘‘ if you 
could only see them under these conditions. How for- 
tunate we are!”’ 

‘* Fortunate! We're blessed beyond common men 
and women,’’ declared Robeson, coming up in time to 
catch his wife’s last sentence. ‘‘ This is the finest 
morning which ever dawned at Mallaig.’’ 

‘*One merning out of a lifetime,’’ agreed Lincoln 
Webb, rejoining his friends, after a_ brief excursion 
round a turn in the path, which led away over the 
moorlands, in a quest for white heather, of which none 
could be found, though the ground near and far lay richly 
tlowing with the pinkish purple of the common variety. 
** | won’t say the air beats the air of the Rockies, but | 
certainly never felt fit for covering more ground than I 
Co this minute. How about it? Shall we go for a 
tramp? Our boat doesn’t sail for the Kyle of Lockalsh 
till noon, and it’s only nine now.” 

‘* Oh, yes,’? voted Mrs. Robeson, seeing the look on 
Diantha’s eager face, ‘‘ let’s have a real tramp over the 
moors. I can do at least six or eight milcs in this 
atmosphere.”’ 

So promptly they scramblcd down from the rocky 
eminence behind their hotel to the path below, ascer- 
tained from a passing lad that if they kept to this route 
they could not lose their way, and gayly set out. 

After a few minutes of companionship, Webb and 
Diantha frankly quickened their pace and went swinging 
on ahead, walking as if they walked on air. No climb 
of the road was too steep to abate their zeal, no descent 
too abrupt to prevent their running down it, and over 
the level stretches they might almost have been wearing 
the fan.ous seven-league boots. 

‘*T don’t know why we’re going at such a terrible 
pace,’ cried Diantha suddenly, stopping short, and 
looking back over the road. 

‘*I1 co. Wecan’t help it. It’s in our blood.”’ 

‘*What—the Highland air?’’ 

‘* And the sunshine, and our youth, and health, and 
—love.’’ 

He looked at her, smiling. She looked back, breath- 
ing a little quickly with the rapid walk, her face alight 
and alive with the beauty of that same youth and health. 
In her trim traveling dress, a bunch of pink heather 
tucked into her belt, a picturesque hat charmingly tilted 
above her dark locks, she stood out against the rugged 
lines of the Scottish landscape like some vivid flower 
7gainst a hedge of Norway pine. He studied her closely 
for a minute—as closely as if evcry line and curve and 
hue of her were not already his beyond forgetting. 

‘* What a soldier’s wife you’ll make,”’ said he. 


ox 


Diantha’s cheek was already so richly endued with 
color it seemed hardly necessary for her to lay on 
another stroke, but she did. The air of the Highlands 
would set the blood coursing in any veins. She stooped 
to pick an especially attractive clump of heather. Then 
she espied another, some distance away, and went after 
it. An instant later, with a little cry of dismay, she drew 
back one foot. Webb sprang across the moorland to 
her. ‘‘Intoabog? Thisis treacherous ground. Better 
let your humble squire get it fcr you—if you can really 
see any difference between this particular bunch and the 
acres close by the path.’’ 

He laid deferential hands upon the foot in the low-cut 
russet shoe Diantha wore, wiped and dried it on his 
handkerchief, and then retained it in his grasp an instant 
while he looked up as he knelt—in imminent danger of 
soiling his own gray flannels on the moist ground. ‘* In 
all my life I never put you into saddle without loving 
the touch of that foot,’’ said he softly. 

‘* And all the while,’’ declared Diantha, presently, 
when they were back upon the rocky dryness of the 
path, ‘‘ I thought you the coolest, most reserved, level- 
headedest boy that ever raced over the plains. And 
when I came to know ‘ Patsy’ so well I was always con- 
trasting his blarneying ways with your fine reticence. 
Now F 

‘** Patsy !’”’ said he, with a look ather. ‘‘ See here, 
Dina, I think I stood Fitzpatrick pretty well, considering 
that after I saw him I wanted to shoot him even more 
fervently than I had all summer—poor chap!”’ 

‘* Yet you looked at him as if he were a dc:.r younger 
brother.’’ 

Lieutenant Webb stood still, threw back his head and 
laughed—a_ hearty, whole-souled peal which went 
echoing away over the moor—the mirth of him who 
laughs best because he laughs last. 


XX 


ARADISE is not popularly supposed to be located 

in the Scottish Highlands. Yet during the days the 
Robesons, Diantha and Lincoln Webb traveled from 
Mallaig by steamer to the Kyle of Lockalsh and thence 
by rail through the wildest and finest scenery of Scotland 
across to Inverness, no fairyland of smiling beauty 
could have surpassed the austere charm of the heather- 
tinted moorlands. 

But at Inverness holiday-time came to an abrupt and 
unforeseen end. At their hotel Anthony found awaiting 
him a cablegram forwarded from Edinburgh, according 
to directions he had given, that he might at no time be 
out of touch with affairs across the Atlantic. He brought 
it into the small private sitting-room where the others 
were considering how they should spend the day in 
Inverness. 

‘* Here’s a facer,’’ said he so cheerfully that nobody 
was startled. ‘‘ I’m summoned home. The senior 
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lhe Famous Beatrice Herford Monologues 


A Professional Boarder: By Beatrice Herford 
Drawings by Oliver Herford 


(Enters and takes a seat at the table, nodding and saying ‘‘Good- 
morning’? to the other boarders.) 


BAERY disagreeable morning, isn’t it? 
a No, I don’t think I shall venture out today. I guess it’s 
three or four days since I’ve been out; it looked so like snow 
yesterday, and Saturday it was so muddy, and Friday I ex- 
pected my sister all day. There’s such a wind today; | think 
it’s colder than any day we've had yet. 
You think Thursday was cold, Mr. Bates? 

No, | don’t either, Miss Brown; I don’t think Thursday was as cold as 
some days we've had. 

Do you? Well, | don’t go by a thermometer; I have a heavy sacque 
with an interlining, and I know I was too warm in it Thursday. 

You won’t go out with your cold, Miss Parker, will you? 
you're foolish! Aren’t you afraid you'll add to it? 





Oh, I think 
Well, I wouldn’t go 
outjust for that; 
it’s two weeks 
to Christmas; 
you’ll have 
time enough to 
get them. I 
think I’ve got 
most of my 
things now. 
I’m not going 
to give much of 
anything this 
year, anyway. 
I always send 
the things just 
as soon as | get 
them, too. 

Oh, I don't 
mind whenthey 
open them, as 
long as I’ve got 
them off my 
mind. (7urn- 
ing towaitress) 
Hominy. I 
wish you would 
tell me some- 
thing for a 
man. You ought to know, Miss Parker, with all your gentleman friends. 

They never use the things you give them, anyway. 

Now, last Christmas I gave my nephew some neckties. I chose them 
very carefully; I didn’t get him anything but what I’d wear myself. He’s 
always in a hurry, so I got them all bowed up ready ; there was a kind of 
buff-colored one with a blue sprig on it. But he never wears them. 

Yes, [ know, I gave him one last year. I gave him that‘ Gems of Thought ”’ 
calendar, but he used to pull a whole week off at a time, to use for shaving. 


ox 


I'll trouble you for the salt, Mr. Taylor, before you go—how’s Mrs. 
Taylor this morning ?— it’s right in front of you—did [ say salt? I meant 
sugar ; excuse me; thank you—how’s Mrs. Taylor this morning? 

That’s too bad; she doesn’t seem to throw it off at all, does she? 
she looked dreadfully yesterday. I wish she would try something my sister 
uses. She’s a constant sufferer, so she ought to know what’s good for it. 

Good-morning ; tell Mrs. Taylor I hope she’ll be better soon. 

She never will be as long as she’s so set. Now, I was in her room last 
night while my bed was being taken down. 

I should think I talked to her over half an hour, telling her what she 
ought to do, but it’s no use; you see she’s worse this morning. 

I don’t see why some of her own family don’t come and stay with her ; 
they can't care much about her. 

What do you say, Miss Perkins? 

Oh, you’re acquainted with them ? 

Where? Well, are they all in Europe? Oh, there’s only her mother 
aud sister. Well, they can’t care much about her. 

Some cold bread, please, Katie — graham. 

No, I thank you, | can’t eat any hot biscuit. I thought I was better a 
while ago, but I found I had this— (lapping her chest). 

I’m better without it. If I had my own way I wouldn’t have it on the 
table at all. I think every one would be better without them. 

That reminds me, I forgot my 
medicine. Katie! Katie! Will 
you please go up to my room, and 
on the bureau, back of that plush 
frame on the right, you'll see a 
tall, fat bottle, and right side of it 
you'll see two little bits of bottles ; 
well, it’s the one farthest from the r 
large bottle I want. | 








“Where My Sister Boards She Says the 
Table’s Splendid” 


I thought 


got 


I hear Mrs. Phillips is coming 
back. No, she’s going to have 
the fourth-floor back. 1’m rather 
glad, because she’s always Said a 
good deal about never having any- 
thing but a first-floor front. | 
presume she’ll say she prefers it 
now on account of the view. Yes, 
Mrs. Watson’s keeping her old 
room — I heard some one say they 
heard Mrs. Prescott telling some 
one that she was very disappointed ; 
she had a chance to let the whole 
floor for the winter. I suppose she 
had the refusal of the room, but | 
should have told her she couldn’t 
have it. (7Zakes pills and drinks 
some water quickly). 





“ Some Children Talk Too Much. My Brother's Children are Dreadful” 


Katie, please bring me some hot milk ; this coffee is entirely too strong. 

Where my sister boards she says the table’s splendid. She has a small 
room —she says the coffee is just like home-made — of course she isn’t in it 
much, and as I tell her, I’d rather have a small room where the table is 
good —and she says the other boarders are all so unusually pleasant. 

Good-morning, Mrs. Watson ; good-morning, dear; going to school this 
morning? Do you like your teacher? Well, I guess you haven't any tongue. 

Oh, Daisy ! that’s not pretty ; well, | suppose you wanted to show me you 
had one. (7urns to lady at her left.) 

Well, some children talk too much. My brother’s children are dreadful ! 
it’s no pleasure to be with them in their own home. He wasn’t brought up 
that way and doesn’t approve of it, but my sister-in-law has no more idea 


of bringing up children than—— They are very different when they are 
with me; but, of course, she won't listen to anything I say. 
ax 


What are you drinking, Daisy? 
she oughtn’t to let you have coffee. 

Yes, I suppose it’s very weak, but it seems as if she was very young to 
have it. What did you say, dear? Oh, going to have your picture taken ; 
is that so? Where do you go, Mrs. Watson? Oh, no, I don’t care for his 
pictures at all. I had mine taken there, and I wanted to burn them all 
up, but they cost so much, so I gave them all away to my relations, 

Do you think they were good, Miss Clark ? 

I don’t see how you can say so. Well, every one thought they were 
good, I don’t think they looked like me in the first place. 

No, I don’t care for those artistic photographers. You see they won’t 


Don’t you like milk? Tell Mamma 


let any one into the room with you, and, of course, they don’t know your 
worst side as one of your family does. The day I went my sister went with 
me, and two cousins of mine, and I thought if they all came in I should feel 
But he shut the door 


more natural, and they could tell him how to take it. 
right in their faces ; of course 
everything he does is con- 
sidered so artistic, but I 
thought it was awfully rude. 
And then I fixed my hair on 
the side I thought he was 
taking, and when it was fin- 
ished it came out the other, 
and was all drawn tight and 
looked horrid. 

Good-by, Daisy; I hope 
you'll sit nicely for your pic- 
ture. Nota pleasant child at 
all, isshe? Very badly brought 
up. I should think her mother 
would want to have a good 
picture of her ; she’s very deli- 
cate-looking. She’s very 
healthy-looking, the mother ; 
yes, Mrs. Watson, it’s a pleas- 
ure to see her eat, isn’t it? 

If you haven’t any appetite 
yourself, it’s a comfort to see 
others enjoy their food —— 
Trouble you for the toast, 
Miss Bates. 

(Nods to Miss Parker,who 
is leaving the table.) 

You take my advice, Miss Parker, and don’t go out with your cold. 

Very nice young lady, that Miss Parker. 

(To lady opposite): Do you know anything about her family? Oh, no, 
I don’t; I only wondered if you did; she always seems very nice, but 
I don’t know—a young lady all alone in a boarding-house that way, it 
always seems a little ——(drinks her coffee). 
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Good-morning, Mr. Walker; no, you're not the last. ; 
were pretty tired this morning. I think I heard you come in last night, 
didn’t 1? Well, I heard some one come in about half-past one; I thought 
it was your door. 

Did you get your letter? I noticed there was one for you, because the 
postmark was Marshville, and my sister used to live there. I wondered if 
you knew any one there that I did. ; 

Oh, you haven’t been there? Well, did you ever hear yo friends 
speak of the Rices? Very large family, lovely family; or any of the Graves, 
or Parsons, Dennises, Updikes? 
Mr. Updike is a fine-looking man, 
isn’t he? Oh, you never lived 
there? of course. Who? No, 
I’m not acquainted with them; 
of course, I’m familiar with the 
name. There are twosons. Oh! 
aren’t there? Well, it’s a good 
while since my sister lived there. 
It’s a lovely place, the residential 
section is very handsome; some 
beautiful homes there. The Li- 
brary is very fine, isn’t it? Of 
course; I keep forgetting you 
haven’t been there. Well, I guess 
I'll go along. 

(Folds her napkin and gets up.) 

Katie, give me a glass of milk, 
please, and I guess I'll take an 
orange. Is there any of that 
celery left, Katie? Well, I wish 
you’d see whether you can find 
any for me — just as quick as you 
can, Katie. Charlie is so fond of 
celery I thought I’d take him a 
piece. Oh, he’s very well, thank 
you; come in and see him some 
time ; he don’t look very well now. 
Yes, he’s moulting. 











“ But He Shut the Door Right in Their 
Faces —! Thought it was Awfully Rude” 


I suppose you 
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When Throush the 





alley | Walked 


The Third Part of the Story of a Girl in Courtship and in Marriage 


Author of “The Parson’s Butterfly,” “ A College Courtship, 


MOURS after that dreadful moment when I 
3 fainted away while trying to promise I 
would not go to Jerry, lying in the Canadian 
hospice broken and dying, I came to my- 
self in my bed, and I thought that the terri- 
ble things the Bible foretells are going to 
happen in the end of the world, when 
God is through with it and done, were happening then. 
I thought that it was reeling and rocking to the founda- 
tions, and the firmament was reeling, too, and the stars. 
I must have been wrong in my head, for in the midst 
of the reeling and rocking I heard a voice—the voice 
of God I thought it was—speaking to me, telling me 
that the world was coming to an end a great deal sooner 
than had been originally planned, and that because it 
was coming to an end so much souner there was a great 
deal of pain left over that had not been used up — 
the pain that all the women down through the ages 





By Mrs. Charles Terry Collins 


And when he was grown up, and the turning in our 
roads came, and he had to go away into his own home 
and his own life as a man, then perhaps, because my 
work was done, God would not make me live on to be 
very, very old; He would let me go to the Land o’ the 
Leal that Baggy sang about in her lullaby —to Jerry’s 
open arms in the Land o’ the Leal. 

I had only Baggy and Gordon to love baby with me 
in those first hard days—not anybody who really be- 
longed to me. Aunt Ann even could not come. Uncle 
Peter had double pneumonia. He had taken cold rush- 
ing to the telephone and standing there with not enough 
on the night that the message came about Jerry. 

Daddy Jim did come out, just at first, but he stayed at 
the inn in the village and went away without my knowing 
that he had been there. I suppose he thought, dear, old, 


* etc. 


I had gone to sleep and pull some hot, stuffy old thing 
over me, generally an eiderdown quilt, for fear the weather 
would change in the night. ‘The hotter the weather the 
more she was persuaded it would change and the more 
conscientiously she pulled up that quilt. Every time 
that I woke up in a Turkish bath we had a battle royal, 
so I thought that unconditional surrender ought to move 
her if anything would. 

She did not so much as answer me, though. She 
simply glared and snorted snorts that were more express- 
ive than words. I could but think, however, from her 
extending such a cordial invitation to the ‘‘ disconsolate 
where’er they languished,”’ that in the night she had 
reconsidered my advice and was going to act upon it. 

But when Gordon came in late that afternoon for a 
few moments, though he did not sing hymn tunes, nor 
mention the ‘‘disconsolate,’’ there had gone out of 
his face the look that people so often have who 





that were to come would have borne if the world 
had kept on was left over, and I must use itup. It 
must not be wasted, I must bear it alone. 

And I begged so hard and pled and asked God 
not to make me bear the pain of the ages, but just 
my one small woman’s share. Jerry would not 
like me to bear more than my one small woman's 
share, I told Him. Then the disordered imagin- 
ings trailed away into the reality of suffering. All 
the rest of the night I battled with it and all the next 
day. They have told me about that next day: how 
everybody had heard about Jerry and me ; how there 
was a hush over the whole snow-covered village — 
Jerry had always had a hearty, kind word for every- 
body, and so they were sorry for us in our trouble : 
I had been pleasant to everybody, too — and how, 
because the telephone had been muffled, people 
waited, the tears running down their faces, at the 
other end of the car line in the village, to know if I 
was still living. Nobody thought that I could, the 
battle raged so fiercely; and from the garrison 
messengers came all the day long. 


ort 


It was in the first gray dawning of the next day 
that I remember Baggy bending over me, her hair 
all rumpled, her eyes sunken and wild. 

**My lambie, my lambie,”’ she cried, ‘‘ don’t strug- 
gle any longer. I can’t bear it, my lambie, I can’t.’’ 

I put up my hand against Baggy’s face feebly 
and told her that it had to be. When little girls 
had no husband and no father or mother to take 
their part with God it had to be. 

When half that day was gone, and still the battle 
raged, I heard voices in the room next to mine. 
People who are terribly ill hear acutely sometimes 
when one would least think they could. It was 
Baggy, again, pleading brokenly for me : 

** Let her go, Doctor, let her go. No husband 
to live for; let her go.’’ 

Before nightfall that day the struggle changed. It 
was not against pain any more, but against a weak- 
ness that was worse almost than pain. I seemed to 
be in a deep well—a bottomless well—that had 














no water in it, but just clouds, mistlike clouds, and I 





DRAWN BY W.H. EVERETT 
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“With One Cry I was Kneeling by Jerry, My Face Buried 
by His in the Pillow” 


are bearing sore trouble and not saying anything 
about it, as though great weights were pulling all 
their features back and down. 
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That night, when I was lying awake grieving — 
for | could not get the grieving done in the daytime 
any more than I had been able once to get the hap- 
piness in—suddenly I sprang up in bed, sent upright 
by the terrific force of a thought that had come to 
me, my heart stopped beating tor I do not know how 
long, and then went on again with beats that hurt 
like blows, they were so fierce and strong. 

How did I know, how did I positively, certainly 
know that Jerry had gone from me?—that was the 
thought that had come to me with terrific force. 
Nobody had told me so directly in so many words. 

I do not know how I lived through the rest of the 
night and the morning that followed, through the 
frenzied longing to ask about Jerry and the frenzied 
dread, if I did ask, of having the dead, blank, hope- 
less certainty that had been crushing me down 
forced back upon me again by the answer. 

I thought that when I came to ask it would be best 
to put the question casually — quite casually — not 
giving so much as a hostage to doubt in the way I 
put it. ‘‘Is Jerry almost well now? When is Jerry 
coming back? How is Jerry feeling today?” A 
score of ways of asking quite calmly and naturally I 
turned over and over in my mind, only when the 
time for asking came to have them scorch and 
shrivel to nothing in the fierce fires of my anxiety. 

I surely would have gone quite out of my head 
with the strain of it before night if Gordon had not 
come in at an unusual time, for him, just after 
luncheon, when I was resting on the divan in the 
living-room before my drive. 

He saw at once that something was wrong with 
me, feverishly wrong. 

‘Can you bear joy?’’ he asked me abruptly. 
‘*You have borne trouble royally. Can you bear 
s ? ” 
joy? 

Without waiting for an answer, with the joy that 
he had been holding back rushing in a great flood 











all over his face; striding up and down the floor 





wanted, oh, how | wanted to sink down into the soft 

fleeciness of the clouds and disappear. But off in the 

farthest room of the bungalow I could hear a little wail- 
ing, appealing cry, and I knew I must not sink down, that 
I must not rest; sol climbed and I climbed, and, each 
time that I climbed, the walls of the well crumbled as 
though they had been breadcrumbs, and the curbing at 
the top crumbled, and I could not get out, try as I would. 

And once when I looked up from the bottom of the 
well whom should I see peering nearsightedly down into 
it but Sarah, Sister Sarah of the dream family. She had 
a rope in her hand that she waggled invitingly at me over 
the edge (Sister Sarah’s intentions were always of the 
best) ; and I climbed up and seized the rope only to have 
it slip through her nerveless, inefficient fingers and to 
sink down farther than I ever had before. 

After that, every time that I climbed upI took the rope 
with me and offered it to Sarah; but she could never 
hold on. Mercifully she faded away in the end like all 
my visions, and I went back to my climbing alone. 

And one day the breadcrumb curbing held. I could 
not believe it at first, and I pulled myself out of the pit. 

I could not speak to the people about me. I could 
just look at them, and by the way they looked at me, so 
sag and pityingly, with the tears so near their eyes, I 
knew that they were grieving for me that, with Jerry 
gone, I must live on. For the same reason, though, that 
I had kept on climbing out of the pit, because my baby — 
Jerry’s baby — was calling to me, I took the medicine 
they gave me, and every day I grew a little stronger. 


ort 


One day I was strong enough to see my baby, and 
Baggy brought him in. There was a set smile on her 
face in honor of the occasion, sadder by far than the 
tears that were running down it. She put the little 
fellow on my arm and went out and left us alone to- 
gether. We hada very bad quarter of an hour together 
then, my baby and I; the missing of Jerry was so terrible. 

Every day after that I had baby alone with me for a 
little, and I held his hand tight in mine, and I tried to 
explain to him how he had Jerry’s life to live in the world, 
and how he must carry the banner of everything that 
was like Jerry, everything that was strong and splendid 
and brave and kind, very high up above the dust and the 
sordidness of the world. I would show him and help 
him. I would give my whole life to it till he was grown up. 


unselfish Daddy Jim, that I had trouble enough without 
being reminded of his disappointment. 

If only the Rector’s mother had been half as consid- 
erate! She sent me by way of condolence a little white 
vellum-bound volume, ‘‘ Midnight Thoughts for the 
Afflicted.’’ I would have been very grateful to her, only 
I felt the moment I looked at it that what she really 
wanted me to lie awake midnights and think about was 
the fact that if I had married her son he would not have 
thrown away his consecrated life on snowboats the way 
Jerry had. It was quite safe to say that he would not, 
nor on anything else that was hearty and daring. 

And through all the loneliness and the heartbreak I 
grew stronger, until one day—it was the first day, I 
remember, that I went fora drive : a short, slow, dreary, 
medicinal drive — | noticed that, for the first time, people 
were not looking at me quite so pitifully as they had 
done, and Baggy, who had not lifted her voice in song 
since the troubles came, sang to herself in the kitchen 
as she was preparing a broth for me. Baggy’s songs, 
possibly on the principle of counteraction, were always 
exactly opposite to the frame of mind she was in. If she 
was really downcast she would sing a ditty that she had 
learned at the country singing-school in her younger days: 

‘*I’m a merry gipsy maid, 
From my home in yonder glade.” 

On the other hand, if she was overflowingly happy 
she would sing : 

‘**Come, ye disconsolate, where’er ye languish.” 
It was this that she was singing over the broth: 
‘*Earth has no.sorrow that Heaven cannot heal.” 


The night before, because I thought I had been very 
selfish about the lighthouse keeper, and I must not be 
selfish if I was to teach Jerry’s son, I had a talk with 
her abouthim. Ihad told her that I wanted her to marry 
him. She could care for me almost the same, anyway. 
She could row over every day and reason with Jasper 
and see that everything was right. She could even, if 
the weather changed in the night, row over and cover me 
up more warmly if she wanted to. She need not be 
debarred from even that. I thought that suggestion 
would appeal to her if nothing else would. 

My only grievance against her ever since I could re- 
member had been that she would always steal in after 


as he talked because he could not sit still; with the 

reticence that he had always worn as an armor under 
his calm, good-natured exterior thrown to the winds, 
he told me that Jerry would live. It was only since I 
had noticed the pitiful look fading. out of people’s 
faces that they had dared to hope that he might live, 
only since Baggy the day before had sung ‘‘Come, ye 
disconsolate’’ over the broth, that they had had a 
sure and certain hope that he would live. 


Ex 


It never occurred to Gordon as he strode up and down, 
the words pouring out like lava, what I had been thinking 
since that first terrible night. It had never occurred to 
anybody. When I had not asked about Jerry they had 
not understood it. In one way they had been worried, 
in another they had been glad, because they had no 
word of hope for me, and because, whatever the silence 
meant, in the face of it I was pulling surely and steadily, 
inch by inch, back to health again. They had not dared 
to disturb great forces of grief that lay balanced, perhaps, 
in my mind, as an avalanche is poised, to be started by 
a single touch. 

And I, I put my hands before my face and shrank back 
just as I would have if a scorching light had suddenly 
tilled the room. Gordon knew then as helooked at me — 
he could but know — what it was I had been thinking. 

I do not like to remember even now how bitterly the 
big brother of my dream family took to heart the mistake 
I had made. It was not his fault, though: it was not 
anybody’s fault but my own. 

When I was wonted enough to the light really to grasp 
what it was that Gordon had told me I begged to go to 
Jerry, and instead of telling me this time, as he had before, 
that I must not go, he helped Baggy to put on my fur 
cloak and shoes and hood and to get me into the big, 
covered sleigh that was waiting at the door for my drive. 
We started out on the sled road that led across the ice 
to the Canadian side, and then along the Canadian shore 
to the hospice. 

It seemed as though all the wide, white, winter world 
about us as we went was glad that we were going, 
fiercely glad. Every little crystal in the banks of snow 
on either side of the sled road seemed to be hurling its 
javelin of joy at me. I hid my face on Baggy’s shoulder 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 86 
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How Children are Made Drunkards 
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By William Lee Howard, M.D. 








the funeral of a dear friend 

and patient. When twenty 
years of age he promised to be 
one of the literary lights of this 
country. 

The pace he set for himself 
was not rapid for an individual 
physiologically balanced, yet he 
could not maintain it without 
artificial assistance. So he was 
compelled—mark you, I say 
compelled —to keep propped 
by stimulants. It is a long || 


[ te other day I attended 








DRAWN BY MARY R, HITCHENER 


No drug known is so poison- 
ous, none so quickly works 
irreparable damage to the infant, 
as opium and its derivatives. It 
devours the nerve-cell substance; 
it weakens the tissues of the 
brain; it eats out a man’s capac- 
ity to think or act except when 
he is under its influence; it is the 
drug that throws on to the world 
the poor, helpless beings who fill 
our reform schools, insane asy- 
lums and drunkards’ graves. 

The sad part of this drugging 











story to a short end. ‘The sad 





of infants is that it occurs for the 





termination came at thirty-eight. 

His mother, sister and closest friends could 
not account for this tine boy’s merging into the 
drunken man. I worked hard over that boy! 
But I had nothing to build upon. His nervous 
structure was sand— quicksand. 

“But,” said his mother to me, “how could 
Robert become such a slave to drink? What was 
the cause?” 

Of course, there was a cause; there must be a 
cause for every effect. I did not know it, but I 
determined to find it. 

The essential thing to know when treating in- 
stability is the family history of the patient. In 
this case the family history was excellent. He 
came of sturdy Scotch stock. No nervous afflic- 
tion on either side as far back as could be traced. 
Grandparents, father and mother were all temper- 
ate people. ‘The sister, three years older than the 
brother, was a normal woman, the mother of three 
healthy boys, athletes and strictly temperate in all 
things. 

Yet here we had an extraordinarily brilliant 
young man whose career was ruined because he 
had to have stimulants. He abhorred the stuff, 
made mighty efforts to get along without it, but it 
was a physiological impossibility. 


After Long and Minute Investigations | discov- 
ered the truth-—the awful, warning truth, which, 
when it reached the heart of his mother, brought 
her to the grave. She had allowed his delicate, 
baby nerve-cells to be poisoned, distorted, by 
opium and alcohol—innocently, ignorantly, of 
course. 

This mother of Robert was very ill immediately 
after his birth, He was given to a supposedly- 
responsible nurse. ‘The best-intentioned nurse 
cannot feel the future responsibility to the child. 
If the child disturbs her rest and annoys her by 
its cries what is more natural than that she 
should give the baby a dose of one of the much- 
advertised“ harmless soothing syrups”? Of course, 
baby sleeps quietly: he is in an opium sleep. Of 
course, he looks fat and well-nourished: he is 
drug-bloated. 

In this case I found that a little gin was fre- 
quently put into the baby’s milk. “It is good for 
the kidneys,” the old nurse said. ‘Then she said 
that it was the custom to give a little “soothing 
syrup” to all babies. “It helps to soften up the 
gums.” It did. And it also helped to soften up 
the delicate tissues of the brain. 

When the mother recovered the babe was given 
to her. But he missed his opium; he yelled and 
went into spasms; every tiny nerve-cell was crying 
out for its poison. But there was a “cure” for his 
agony. A “soothing syrup” was given to him, 
and he “ sweetly” slept, only to be poisoned again 
when the effect had worn off and he cried for more. 

So we buried this young man —a man poisoned 
by drugs when a babe and ostracised as a drunkard 
when a man because his nerve-cells never grew to 
manhood’s necessities. 


How Many Mothers, and Good Mothers, too, 
are innocently and ignorantly allowing their sons 
and daughters to start on 4 drunkard’s career, 
commencing at the cradle in the same way! These 
mothers forget one thing: that every healthy baby 
should cry and kick. That is its way of filling the 
lungs and developing the muscles. ‘To ‘‘ soothe” 
it with anything but pure food, fresh air and loving 
arms is to send it out into the world an undeveloped, 
helpless being. 

To give a baby any of the so-called “soothing 
syrups” is worse than murder—a living death. 
For, mark you this well: the principal ingredient 
in the average “soothing syrup” is some form, 
some derivative, of opium, laudanum or morphine. 
There may be one or two exceptions, but don’t 
even allow these in the house. If it is called 
“tincture” remember that the average tincture 
contains alcohol. 





greatest part among those who 
need all the advantages of pure food, fresh air 
and hygienic attention. The ignorant mothers 
believe the delusive advertisements, have implicit 
faith in the unscrupulous druggist, and the baby 
is opiumed from the day of its birth, 

It is useless to look for moral and mental defects 
in the public-school children when the real cause, 
drugging in the cradle, is overlooked. 

Nor is this cruel murder of children confined to 
one class. Who is most to blame—the woman of 
wealth who simply gives her child over to a hired 
nurse and does not take the trouble to give her baby 
the soothing caresses that soon lull it to sleep, or 
the worn-out mother of the tenement, who, seeing 
her fretting child, ignorantly gives it opium—or, in 
other words, a “ soothing syrup’’? 


I Know a Man Whose Mother Believed in 
‘soothing syrups.”” She would not believe that 
they were “doped.” So, whenever the child 
cried, it was given a spoonful of the “syrup.” Of 
course, it made him sleep. When his “soothing- 
syrup” days had passed by she discovered that 
he was nervous and fretful. He was given a 
“tonic” to “tone him up”—the tonic contained 
opium again, and alcohol. Of course, it “‘toned 
him up.” But soon the system refused to re- 
spond to the “tonic.” It was not strong enough, 
and yet the moment he stopped the “tonic” he 
became listless and incapable of work. Finally, 
he had to resort to the next more powerful drug 
—morphine. He became a morphine fiend. He 
had reached a desirable professorship—one of 
the most successful professors in the college. 
But soon it was noticed that the brilliancy of his 
eye was unnatural, and, to make a long story 
short, the truth came out. He lost his profes- 
sorship, he got morose, his mother died from a 
broken heart, and the man is today in an insane 
asylum. ‘There you have a direct line from the 
“soothing syrups” of the cradle to the “mor- 
phine” of the man, and to the asylum. 


I Have Said that Babies Get Alcohol through 
nurses’ milk. I have directly traced cases of 
habitual drunkenness to this cause. 

Quite frequently you will find a nurse who is 
feeding a child, who takes a glass of beer or ale 
with her meals and at night. She tells you that 
her doctor told her she needed some such tonic to 
keep up her strength. Now, it is not probable 
that a glass of beer at mealtimes will have any 
appreciable effect on the milk. Nevertheless, it is 
tampering with a dangerous possibility. 

The human system can, physiologically, burn 
up a certain amount of alcohol during twenty-four 
hours. But just what that quantity is for different 
individuals is uncertain. One nurse may be able 
to consume several bottles of beer during the 
twenty-four hours and use up in her system every 
drop of the alcohol so that none is left in the 
secretions. But—and here is the important point 
—she may at any time exceed this amount. She 
may take in more alcohol than the tissues can 


- burn and the residue will be found in the secre- 


tions. In the nursing woman the milk secretions 
are the most active; hence, here the excess 
alcohol will be found, and your little baby gets its 
first poisonous drink. And if your baby is getting 
any of the by-products of beer or whisky it will 
soon become fretful and irritable. It is then only 
a short step to the bottle of ‘soothing syrup.” 


Thousands of Babies are Started on drunkards’ 
careers in this way. And there is but one way to 
avoid it. Never “soothe” a child except by 
Nature’s own ways. The moment a “syrup,” a 
‘liniment,” a “ cure” of any sort is advertised as 
putting a baby to sleep, or soothing it, look out for 
it. That is the article, of all others, you do not 
want in your home to give your child. From such 
concoctions, with their morphine, opium or laud- 
anum, do we make drunkards of our children! 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


Fifth Avenue and 37th Street, New York 





A Basis for Compar- 
ison of Prices 
Tiffany & Co. always 


welcome a comparison 
of prices. While this 
applies to their rich as 
well as inexpensive 
jewelry, silverware, 
clocks, bronzes and 
other objects, it is pos- 
sible for their patrons 
more easily to make 
comparisons on certain 
articles of silverware 
than on some of the 
more individual pieces 
from their stock. To 
this end the method 
of marking prices on 
Tiffany & Co.’s copy- 
righted patterns of 


Sterling Silver Forks 


and Spoons 
At $1.00 per ounce 


furnishes exact infor- 
mation as to weights 
and values. These 
patterns are not sold 
through the trade or 
other dealers and each 
piece is of English ster- 
ling quality 925/1000 
fine. Upon this basis 
prices per dozen range 
as follows: 


Tea Spoons . . -. 
dozen $11] upward 
Dessert Spoons . . 
dozen $18 upward 
Soup or Table Spoons 
dozen $25 upward 
Breakfast, Entrée or 
Dessert Forks . . 
dozen $17 upward 
Dinner or Table Forks 
dozen $23 upward 


Cuts of patterns sent 
upon request, also esti- 
mates for special sets 
to suit individual re- 
quirements 











Fifth Avenue New York 





Tiffany & Co. 1907 Blue Book— 
a compact catalogue without 
illustrations ; 621 pages of con- 
cise descriptions with range of 
prices of jewelry, silverware, 
clocks, bronzes, pottery, glass- 
ware and other objects suitable 
for wedding presentsor other gifts 
: — Blue Book sent upon request 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for October 1907 


Mr. Mabie on Books for Youngs People 


HE selection of books for chil- 
bi dren’s reading is quite as im- 

portant as the selection of food 
for their sustenance, but it is a 
duty very generally disregarded. The 
utmost care is used to give them 
proper food to eat, to protect them 
from impure water and milk, to 
provide the necessary fresh air and 
adequate light in their rooms and 
for school work; great sums are 
spent on playgrounds and gymna- 
siums, and for the almost numberless 
appliances for games in order to make 
exercise attractive to them; they are 
thoroughly and intelligently clothed; 
they are provided with long vacations; everything is done for their 
health and safety, and nothing to satisfy their craving for books, to 
meet the needs of their imagination, their passion for adventure, their 
longing to know something about the world in which they live. It 
is as imperative a duty to put the right kind of reading within the 
reach of children as to supply them with the right kind of food, 
of clothing and of housing. 





The Sin Against Childhood 


ANY intelligent parents fail to do this because they take no real 
thought about their children; they leave them to their own de- 
vices and are as ignorant of the companionships they make, the amuse- 
ments they seek and the books they read as they are of their inward 
thoughts and cravings. Irresponsibility, born of lack of discipline and 
training in the habit of obedience, is the root of nearly all the worst 
evils in American society: of the frightful prevalence of manslaughter, 
of lynching, of mob violence, of sncued accidents, of the shocking 
frequency of divorce, of indifference in business and pleasure to the 
rights of others. Self-indulgence, lawlessness, impatience of any kind 
of control, unwillingness to go through the education which makes 
boys and girls competent, trustworthy, self-controlled men and women, 
are the bitter fruits of the abdication of authority by fathers and 
mothers in American homes; and slovenly manners, careless and 
slangy speech and ignorance of the refinements of social life have their 
roots in the same neglect of duty. We have reacted from excessive 
authority in family life to something very like anarchy, and our record 
in almost every field of activity for the past few years has been a har- 
vesting of evil seed sown in neglected homes; for there are hosts of 
luxurious American homes which, so far as real care of the children is 
concerned, are squalid tenement-houses. 

There are many parents who are eager that their children should read 
the best books, but they do not know how toselect them. For such, as 
well as for older children and young people generally, the following 
lists have been prepared. No attempt has been made to make them 
exhaustive: that would be impossible. They are sufficiently fu!l to 
supply reading for many days, and it is hoped that they may suggest the 
kind and quality of books to be put into the hands of children. Parents 
and children are urged to consult local librarians and make free and 
regular use of libraries, and to keep at hand Mr. Walter Taylor Field’s 
“Fingerposts to Children’s Reading,” a small book of great value by 
reason of its practical suggestions and its carefully-prepared lists of 
books in many departments for children of different ages. The divi- 
sion here according to sex is for convenience; after the earlier years 
of childhood boys and girls read largely the same books. 


Books for Children Under Five Years of Age 


Girls 
“Mother Goose” Emilie Poulsson: ‘‘In the Child’s 
Classic Nursery Tales: ‘‘Cinder- World” 
oe ‘‘Small Songs for Small Singers” 
“The Three Bears” Kate D. Wiggin and Nora A. 


‘Little Red Riding-Hood” 
‘*Hop o’ my Thumb,” etc. 
H. E. Scudder: ‘‘Fables and Folk 


Smith: ‘The Story Hour” 
Allen A. Green: ‘‘The Good Fairy 
and the Bunnies” 


Stories” Helen Hunt Jackson: “Cat 
Elizabeth Harrison: ‘‘The Story- Stories’”’ 
land”’ Bible Stories 


Boys 





“Mother Goose” (illustrated edi- 
tion by Nister) é 
Animal Books, by Ernest Nister: 
“The Book of the Zoo” 
“The Book of the Farm” 
“The Moo-Cow Book” 
“Our Dog Friends” 
H. E. Scudder: ‘‘Fables and Folk 
Stories” 


Grimm’s and Andersen’s Fairy 
Tales 

“The Stories Mother Nature Told 
Her Children,” by Jane 
Andrews 

Asop’s Fables 

R. L. Stevenson :‘‘ A Child’s Garden 
of Verses” 

Bible Stories 


For Children from Five to Ten Years of Age 


Girls 


Lewis Carroll: ‘‘Alice in Wonder- 
land” 
“Through the Looking-Glass” 
Eugene Field: ‘‘ Lullaby-Land” 
Jane Andrews: ‘‘The Seven Little 
Sisters” 

Edith G. Alger: ‘Primer of Work 
and Play” 

“Little Goody Two Shoes,” edited 
by Charles Welsh 

Samuel McChord Crothers: ‘‘ Miss 
Muffet’s Christmas Party” 

Gelett Burgess: ‘‘Goops and How 
to be Them” 

** More Goops and How Not to be 

Them” 
Longfellow: ‘‘Hiawatha” 


Laura E. Richards: ‘‘Five-Minute 
Stories” 

Dinah Maria Mulock Craik: ‘‘The 
Little Lame Prince” 

‘*The Adventures of a Brownie” 

Lucretia Hale: ‘‘The Peterkin 
Papers” 

Frances N. Greene: ‘‘ Legends of 
King Arthur and His Court” 

Thackeray: ‘‘The Rose and the 
Ring” 

Maud Menefee: ‘‘Child Stories 
from the Masters” 

George Macdonald: ‘‘At the Back 
of the North Wind” 

Alice and Phoebe Cary: ‘‘ Ballads 
for Little Folk” 


Boys 


Ruskin: ‘‘The King of the Golden 
River” 

Kingsley: ‘‘Water Babies” 

Kipling: ‘‘ Just So Stories” 

Harris: ‘‘Nights with Uncle Re- 
mus” 

K. A. Griel: ‘‘Glimpses of Nature 
for Little Folks” 

“Crib and Fly: A Tale of Two 
Terriers,” edited by Charles 
Welsh 

Sidney Lanier: ‘‘The Boy’s King 
Arthur” 

James Baldwin: ‘‘Wonder Book 
of Horses” (abridged) 

“Story of Roland” 
“Story of Siegfried” 
“Story of the Golden Age” 
E. V. Lucas: ‘Visit to London” 


James Otis: ‘‘Toby Tyler; or Ten 
Weeks with a Circus” 

R. E. Francillon: ‘‘Gods and 
Heroes” 

Maurice Noel :‘‘ Buz; or the Lifeand 
Adventures of a Honey-Bee” 

Kipling: ‘‘The Jungle Book” 

“The Second Jungle Book” 

Dr. John Brown: ‘‘Rab and His 
Friends” 

Anna Sewell: ‘‘ Black Beauty” 

Jane Andrews: ‘‘Ten Boys Who 
Lived on the Road from Long 
Ago to Now” 

Edward Eggleston: ‘Stories of 
Great Americans for Little 
Americans” 

Hawthorne: ‘‘Wonder Book” 

**Tanglewood Tales” 


For Children from Ten to Fifteen Years of Age 


Girls 


Louisa M. Alcott: “‘ Litthke Women’”’ 
‘*Little Men” 
**An Old-Fashioned Girl” 
‘*Under the Lilacs” 
**Jo’s Boys” 
Mrs. Molesworth: ‘‘Two Little 
Waifs” 
ie) Us” 
Lamb: ‘Tales from Shakespeare” 
Jacob Abbott: ‘‘Franconia Sto 
ries 
Mrs. Burnett: ‘‘Sara Crewe” 
‘Little Saint Elizabeth” 
Bunyan: ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress” 
George Eliot: ‘‘Silas Marner” 
‘*The Mill on the Floss” 
Fouqué: ‘‘Undine” 
Blackmore: ‘‘ Lorna Doone” 
Laura E. Richards: ‘‘ Hildegarde 
Series” (5) 


Bo 


Lang, ed.: ‘‘Arabian Nights” 
. Fenimore Cooper’s Novels 
Stockton: “‘A Jolly Fellowship” 
Ouida: ‘*The Nirnberg Stove” 
Edward Eggleston: ‘‘The Hoosier 
School- Boy” 

Du Chaillu: ‘‘The Land of the 
Midnight Sun” 

Hughes: ‘Tom Brown’s School 
Days” 

R. H. Dana: ‘‘Two Years Before 
the Mast” 

E. Thompson Seton: ‘*Two Little 
Savages” 

Helen Nicolay: ‘‘Boy’s Life of 
Lincoln” 

H. A. Vachell: ‘‘The Hill” 

E. E. Hale: ‘‘Stories of Adventure” 

‘* Boys’ Heroes” 

Burroughs: ‘Squirrels and Other 
Fur- Bearers” 
‘*Birds and Bees’ 
Stevenson: ‘* Treasure Island” 
Aldrich: ‘* The Story of a Bad Boy” 
F. Marryat: ‘‘ Masterman Ready” 
“The Swiss Family Robinson” 
Irving: ‘‘Rip Van Winkle” 
‘*The Legend of Sleepy Hollow” 
J. Slocum: ‘‘Around the World in 
the Sloop ‘Spray’” 

Bayard Taylor: ‘‘Boys of Other 
Countries” 

Thomas Nelson Page: ‘‘ Two Little 
Confederates” 

Thomas A. Janvier: ‘‘ Aztec Treas- 
ure House” 


’ 


.M. Barrie: ‘* The Little Minister” 
cate D. Wiggin: ‘‘Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm” 
‘*New Chronicles of Rebecca” 
Jocelyn Lewis: ‘‘Adventures of 
Dorothy” 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward: 
‘*Gypsy Books” (4) 
Harriet Beecher Stowe: “Little 
Pussy Willow” 
Juliana Horatia Ewing: ‘‘Six to 
Sixteen” 
Mrs. Fairstar: ‘‘Memoirs of a 
London Doll” 
C. V. Jamison : ‘* Toinette’s Philip” 
Ludovic Halévy: ‘* Abbé Constan 
tin” 
Charlotte M. Yonge: ‘‘The Daisy 
Chain” 
‘**Pillars of the House” 


ys 


Kingsley: ‘‘Westward Ho!” 

F. Merriam Bailey: ‘‘ Birds 
Through an Opera Glass” 

G. H. Palmer’s Trendolon of 
‘*The Odyssey” 

Church: ‘‘Three Greek Children” 
“The Young Macedonian” 
**Story of the Iliad” 

T. W. Knox: ‘‘The Travels of 

Marco Polo” 

Charles King: ‘‘Cadet Days” 

H Hancock: ‘Life at West 
Point” 

Ernest Ingersoll: ‘‘Knocking 
Round the Rockies” 

Mary Mapes Dodge: ‘Hans 
Brinker, or the Silver Skates” 

Ralph Henry Barbour: ‘The Half- 
Back” 

‘*Behind the Line” 

W. O. Stoddard: ‘Life of Gar- 
field” 

E. E. Hale: ‘‘The Man Without 
a Country” 

W. J. Abbot: ‘Blue Jackets of 
1898” 

‘Battle Fields of ’61” 

John S. White: ‘Plutarch for 
Boys and Girls” 

Edmondo De Amicis: ‘Heart, a 
Schoolboy’s Journal” (trans- 
lated by Isabel Hapgood) 

Macaulay: ‘‘Lays of Ancient 
Rome” 

Lytton: ‘‘Harold, the Last of the 
Saxon Kings” 


For Young People from Fifteen to Twenty Years of Age 


Girls 


Mrs. Mulock Craik: ‘John Hali 
fax, Gentleman” 
Mary E. Wilkins: ‘‘ New England 
Nun and Other Stories” 
T. B. Aldrich’s Short Stories 
Jane Austen’s Novels 
Charles Reade’s Novels 
Lamb: ‘‘ Essays of Elia” 
Ruskin: ‘‘Sesame and Lilies’ 
‘*Crown of Wild Olive” 
Henry van Dyke: ‘‘ Little Rivers” 
“The Ruling Passion” 
Ebers: ‘‘Uarda” 
‘*Homo Sum” 
E. Marlitt: ‘‘Gold Elsie” 
Mary Johnston: ‘*To Have and 
to Hold” 


Thomas Nelson Page’s Short Stories 
*. Marion Crawford: ‘‘Sant’ 
Ilario,” ‘‘Saracinesca,” ‘‘ Cor- 
leone” and ‘‘ Marietta” 
Kate Douglas Wiggin: ‘‘ Penelope 
in England” 
‘*Penelope’s Progress’ 
‘*Penelope in Ireland” 
Howells: ‘‘The Rise of Silas Lap 
ham” 
‘*An Indian Summer” 
Henry van Dyke and Hardin Craig: 
‘Little Masterpieces of English 
Poetry by British and Amer 
ican Authors” 
Stedman: ‘‘American Anthology” 
‘Victorian Anthology” 


Boys 


Lew Wallace: ‘‘Ben Hur” 
Sir Walter Scott: ‘‘Rob Roy” 

**Tvanhoe” 

‘The Heart of Midlothian” 

“The Abbot” 

‘*Kenilworth” 

‘The Pirate.”’ etc. 

‘*Boys’ and Girls’ Plutarch” 

Washington Irving: ‘‘The Sketch- 
Book” 

Holmes: ‘‘The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table” 

Emerson: ‘Representative Men” 

Fenimore Cooper’s Novels 

Kipling: ‘‘Kim” 

‘*Captains Courageous” 

5. 3 Toveheiden : **Jack Hazard 
and His Fortunes” 
Stevenson: ‘‘ Kidnapped” 

‘*David Balfour” 

“The Master of Baiiantrae” 
Thackeray: ‘‘Henry Esmond” 

“The Virginians” 

‘“*The Newcomes” 

** Pendennis” 

Dickens: ‘‘ David Copperfield” 
‘*Nicholas Nickleby” 
‘*Martin Chuzzlewit” 
‘“*A Tale of Two Cities” 
Francis Parkman’s Histories 
Biographies in the ‘American 
Statesmen Series” 

Biographies in the ‘‘Great Writers’ 
Series” 

Biographies in the ‘‘ American Men 
of Letters Series” 

Dumas: ‘‘ The Three Guardsmen” 

“The Black Tulip” 

Jack London: ‘‘The Call of the 
Wild” 

Charles Reade: ‘‘The Cloister and 
the Hearth” 

‘*Put Yourself in His Place” 
Edmond About: ‘‘The Man with 

the Broken Ear” 

“‘The King of the Mountains” 
Owen Wister: ‘‘The Virginian” 

R. Green: ‘‘Short History of 
the English People” 


ie Fiske’s Histories 

. L. Motley: ‘*The Rise of the 
Dutch Republic” 

W. E. Griffis: ‘‘ Brave Little Hol- 
land and What She Has 
Taught Us” 

Prescott: ‘‘Ferdinand and _Isa- 
bella” 

William Robertson: ‘‘Charles the 
Fifth” 

G. O. Trevelyan: 
Revolution” 

. F. Kirk: ‘‘Charles the Bold” 

Mrs. Oliphant: ‘‘Makers of Flor- 
ence” 

‘*Makers of Venice” 
‘*Royal Edinburgh” 

IF. Marion Crawford: ‘‘Ave Roma 
Immortalis” 

S. B. Gould: ‘‘Story of Germany” 

H. H. Boyesen: ‘Story of Nor- 


** American 


way” 
Prescott: ‘‘The Conquest of Mex- 
ico” 


Mrs. Catherwood: ‘‘ Heroes of the 
Middle West” 

Dye: ‘‘The Conquest: The True 
Story of Lewis and Clark” 

Edward Eggleston: ‘‘ Beginnings of 
a Nation” 

Schouler: ‘‘Americans of 1776” 

Roosevelt: ‘‘The Winning of the 
West” 

Froude: ‘‘ Life of Casar” 

Boswell: ‘‘ Life of Johnson” 

Trevelyan: ‘‘Early Life of Charles 
James Fox” 

‘*Life of Macaulay” 

Lockhart: ‘‘ Life of Scott” 

Southey: ‘‘ Life of Nelson” 

Thackeray: ‘‘The Four Georges” 

Nicolay and Hay: “‘ Life of Lincoln” 

John Esten Cooke: ‘‘ Life of Robert 
E. Lee” or 

W.P. Trent: “‘ Life of Lee” 

Horace E. Scudder : *‘ George Wash- 
ington”’ 

Holmes: ‘‘ Ralph Waldo Emerson” 

John Morley: ‘‘Oliver Cromwell!’ 


Namlir. W. Mabe. 


‘CALOX| 
CLEAN 


is a degree of perfec- 
tion so far above that 


attained by any other 
dentifrice that den- 
tists endorse Calox 
the Oxygen Tooth 
Powder as the 


Most Perfect Dentifrice 


now on the market. 





It cleanses the mouth 
by generating Oxygen, nature’s 
own purifier, which removes all 
odor from the breath and leaves 
the whole mouth in a_ perfect 
hygienic condition. 


It wh:tens the teeth 
without injury because of the 
Oxygen, which is the only known 
substance that will do this. 


It prevents decay 
by destroving the germs of decay 
and neutralizing all tooth destroy - 
ing acids. 


It is arevolution in Dentifrices 
because it is the only tooth pow- 
der containing Oxygen and does 
not depend on the mechanical 
torce of brushing to do its work — 

The Oxygen Does It 

Of all druggists, 25 cents 


Dainty trial size can and booklet sent 
on receipt of 5 cents (stamps or coin). 


| McKESSON & ROBBINS ! 
Dept. D 93 Fulton St.,N.Y. ff 








No, 4144 — I his 
beautifulwaistmade 
from fine ecru Net, 
silklined,threerows 
. of wide Pointe-de 
Paris lace down 
* front, finished off 
with folds of brown 
ov tan silk, Entire 
waist, sleeves, back 
and front set off 
4 withnumerousrows 


x of Val. lace. 
Specially priced at 


$5.00 


Send at Once 


for our completecat- 
alog showing the 
New Fall Suits, Coats, 
Skiris and Waists ot 
the better kinds. 
Thousandsof 
pleased customers 
| 7 make their selec- 
tions from this book every season. Free for the asking 


Newcomb Endicott Company, 7iz2'* 


BABY OUTFITS 


.\ complete line of pretty things for your 
baby from birth to three years. Send for 
illustrated catalog. 


THE OUTFIT CO. 


Our Great Mail Order Special 




















Yonkers, N.Y- 
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The Easy Tricks of a Famous Magician 
By Harry Kellar (“ Kellar, the Magician”) 


Drawings by George Varian 





HE first trick which I shall describe in this article is 
7 one that I have often used successfully, and it never 
fails to please and mystify those who see it. It con- 
sists of turning a glass of water upside down and 
having all the water remain in the glass with appar- 
ently nothing between the water and the floor. A 
good way to do this trick is as follows: 

Procure an ordinary goblet, shaped like this: and fill it with 
water. It is important that the glass be just full without run- 
ning over. Then take a piece of stiff paper and lay over the top 
of the glass. Put the palm of your left hand over the paper, holding it 
firmly, and gently invert the glass. The pressure of the air outside 
holds the paper tightly and prevents the water from coming out. 
Probably half a dozen persons in your audience will declare that this 
is a well-known physical fact, to which you agree, but say that you will 
make the water remain in the glass without using the paper, which you 
proceed to do, to the astonishment of your scientific friends. 

The trick is done in this way: Before coming before your audience 
cut with a pair of scissors a disk of mica or isinglass, which you can 
buy for a few cents in any stove store. This disk should be a very 
little larger than the top of the glass. Have this disk lying on a table 
where it will not be seen and where you can get it readily when you 
want it. Contrive in some way to moisten the top of the disk of mica, 
and then, before you cover the glass of water with the paper, set the 
bottom of the glass of water on the disk. This is done simply to get 
the mica into your hand without being seen by the audience. The 
moisture causes it to adhere to the bottom of the glass, and when you 
lift and invert the glass the mica comes with it, sticking to the bottom 
of the glass, but is invisible. When you turn the glass of water back 
rest the foot of the glass in your left hand and, after you remove the 
paper, slide the glass off, leaving the disk of mica remaining in the 
left hand. As you place this hand over the top of the glass to make 
the water remain, apparently with- 
out any support, press the disk of 
mica firmly down on the top of the 
glass. It takes the place of the 
paper, although it cannot be seen, 
and the water remains in the glass. 
It is most important to have the 
glass just full of water in doing the 
trick. 





A Very Pretty Variation of this 
trick, although it requires more 
skill and care in handling, is to 
make the water remain in a lamp- 
chimney with paper on each end. 
Then you take off one paper and 
the water remains in the chimney, 
apparently without any support at 
the bottom. For this you must 
secure a straight lamp-chimney of 
this design: and the ends must 
be per- fectly true or it 
will not work. Cut two 
~-d disks of mica or isinglass of 

the right size and lay one of them 

on a small, single sheet of thin 

paper, which is lying on a plate. 
Then press the chimney firmly on the mica disk, while apparently 
you are pressing it on the paper. Fill the chimney carefully with water, 
making it just full, and on the other end press another mica disk, 
which also is concealed under a small sheet of paper like that at the 
bottom. The moisture from the water makes the paper adhere to the 
mica. This paper must be larger than the mica and it must be very 
thin, as later it is to be rolled off without disturbing the mica. Now 
you can hold the lamp-chimney before the audience and they see the 
water held in it by two pieces of paper, one on the top and one on 
the bottom. Then very gently roll off the bottom piece of paper, 
taking care not to disturb the mica, and the water still remains in the 
chimney. The top paper should remain on and the performer should 
not turn the chimney upside down during this trick. When your 
trick is done you may perforate the top piece of paper with a pin. 
This goes through the mica as well, and the water falls into a basin 
which you have ready. The bottom piece of mica, of course, falls into 
the basin also, but it cannot be seen. It is not well to try to use the 
perforated mica disk a second time. With practice and the skill that 
comes with doing a thing many times the top paper may also be 
unrolled, and the water remains in the chimney apparently in utter 
defiance of natural laws. Of course, if you do the trick in this way, 
ycu must not perforate the top piece of mica with a pin, as nothing 
is supposed to be on top of the chimney. Nevertheless, you can con- 
trive in some way to disturb the top piece of mica and thus 














How the Lamp Chimney 
Holds Water 


it will be close to the spectators if you do the trick at the table. In 
sitting down pull the bag down from under your coat, sitting on the 
elastics, with the bag hanging between your knees. When you are 
ready to perform your trick put the handkerchief over the tumbler 
and pretend to wrap the glass carefully. Work with it near the edge 
of the table, and under cover of the handkerchief slip the tumbler over 
the edge, so that it will 
fall into the bag, the 
mouth of which is held 
wide open by the ring be- 
fore mentioned. Work 
with the handkerchief 
for amoment or two 
after you have dropped 
the tumbler into the bag, 
and then rise to your feet. 
The elastics instantly 
jerk the bag containing 
the tumbler up under 
your coat, and you stand 
apparently holding the 
tumbler inside the hand- 
kerchief, thus: 

the shape be- 

ing maintained 

by the card- 

board disk. 

Then toss the 
handkerchief into the air, 
and, of course, the most 
careful search of the 
floor, table and chairs 
will fail to reveal the 
missing tumbler. Catch the handkerchief as 
it comes down, but do not allow it to be examined 
by the audience, or the cardboard disk will be dis- 
covered. The tumbler may be removed from the 
bag at your own convenience. It is well to perform 
this trick with the coat unbuttoned, as the bag must 
not catch when it is pulled up by the elastics. 

















Dropping the Tumbler into the Bag 


One of the Simplest but most amazing tricks 
with cards is to read the entire pack as it lies before 
you, face downward. As you pick up the cards, one 
after the other, you can tell what each one is, and 
in no case will you be wrong. You can read part of 
the pack in this way, or the entire pack, if you 
choose to do so. 

As you probably have guessed, the whole secret 
lies in the way the cards are placed together before 
you begin. ‘Take your cards and divide them into 
the four suits, spades, hearts, clubs and diamonds. Then lay them 
on the table, the spades to the left, then the hearts, then the clubs 
and then the diamonds. You may use any order of suits, except that 
the reds and blacks must alternate. 

Now, in order that you may know thoroughly the sequence—that is, 
what cards to put next to others—you should learn these thirteen 
words: “Sixty-two hundred, ninety-three kings, eighty-four thousand 
men, seventy-five women.” When you have this you have the whole 
trick, for this is the order (in alternate suits) in which you place the 
cards, and this is the order in which you read them. This is the value 
of the words: 


Diagram of the 
Bag and its Fast- 
enings. Dotted 
Line Represents 
the Coat 


Sixty represents the six 
‘Two represents the two 
Hundred represents the ten 
Ninety represents the nine 
Three represents the three 
Kings represents the king 
Eighty represents the eight 


Four represents the four 
Thousand represents the ace 
Men represents the jack 
Seventy represents the seven 
Five represents the five 
Women represents the queen 


Begin with the six of spades and lay it face upward on the table. 
Put on top of it the two of hearts, then the ten of clubs, the nine of 
diamonds, the three of spades, the king of hearts, the eight of clubs, 
the four of diamonds, the ace of spades, and so on until the pack is 
used up. An easier way to arrange them is to have the four suits in 
the right order lying on the table. Then read the last word of each 
line given above. ‘Take the six of the first suit (spades) and lay it 
face upward. On top of it lay the two of the next suit (hearts), 
then the ten of the next (clubs), the nine of the next (diamonds), the 
three of the next (spades again), and so on. You get your suit from 
the four piles lying before you and the number of the card from the 
last word in each line of the table. Now you are ready for the trick. 
Turn the pack face downward on the table. You know that the six of 

spades is the top 





empty the chimney. In this trick, as in the goblet one, the 
vessel must be just full of water, because the trick cannot be r 
performed if any air gets into the article used, whether it be 
goblet or lamp-chimney. 


The Vanishing Tumbler Trick. The performance of this 
trick requires a little apparatus, in the shape of a bag, which 
can be easily made at home, and probably it will work better 
than if you had it made by a tailor. This bag should be of 
black cloth and should be about eight inches in depth. The 
mouth should be a ring about six inches in diameter. Next sew 
a ring an inch or so in diameter to each armpit of your vest, 
setting them well toward the back. Now-get some strong 
elastic cord and fasten it to the bag on each side. Draw the 
elastic cords under your coat (but over the vest), pass one 
through each ring, and fasten one to each of the back sus- 
pender buttons, as shown in the drawing. The length of the 
elastic should be such that when sitting the bag may be drawn 
down from under the coat and hang between the knees, the 





card, because you 
put it down first, the 
two of hearts the sec- 
ond card, and so on. 
The pack may be 
“cut” as often as de- 
sired, but it must not 
be shuffled. When 
the “cutting” is 
over take the cards, 
and in some way 
contrive to get a look 
at the bottom one. 
The sequence, which 
you have thoroughly 
memorized, will tell 
you what the top 
card is. For ex- 
ample, if the bottom 











performer sitting on the elastics. It can only be used at a 
covered table, as, of course, it would be seen if used openly 
before an audience. When you rise the elastics pull the bag 
up under the back of your coat so quickly that it cannot be seen, and 
it occupies so small an amount of room that it is not noticed under 
the coat. It is very important to get the elastics of the right length, 
so as to bring the bag at the proper place under your coat. This you 
can only find out by trying, as no fixed length can be given, owing to 
the various heights of individuals who may care to perform the trick. 
Of course, it is needless to say that the whole success of this trick de- 
pends upon the way this bag works, and therefore any care which 
you may put upon this feature will pay. 

Next get a handkerchief, not too light in texture, and in it sew a 
disk of white cardboard, the size of the top of an ordinary tumbler. 
This must be very carefully sewed, in order that it may not be seen, as 


card is the seven of 
diamonds the top 
card will be the five 
of spades, because your formula tells you that they lie in that order. The 
next card will be the queen of hearts, then the six of clubs, and so on. 

A very good way to do this trick is to have two packs of cards 
exactly alike, one arranged in the proper order, and the other not 
arranged. Keep the arranged pack in your pocket, and let the other 
one be shuffled as much as any one cares to. When the proper time 
comes change the packs, so that you will have the “arranged” pack 
before you, and slip the others out of sight. With a little practice 
this trick will be found easy, and it is always effective. 


Reading the Cards Face Downward 


NOTE — In the November issue of The Journal Mr. Kellar will explain how to make 
a marked coin disappear and have the spectators find it in the centre of a ball of yarn, 
and will also explain some more of the card tricks. 
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The Buying of 
Silverware 


q The household silver 
you buy to-day is to 
become an heirloom 
in your family. The 
silver gift you pre- 
sent to the bride is to 
be treasured by her 
descendants. Do not 
good judgment and 
regard for future 
generations demand 
the selection of the 
best and most fa- 
mous silverware ? 


q With all the honors 
that the great Expo- 
sitions at Philadel- 
phia (1876), Paris 
(1889), Chicago (1893), 
Paris (1900), Buffalo 
(1901) and St. Louis 
(1904) have awarded 
to The Gorham Com- 
pany, it is but natural 
that Gorham silver- 
ware has become by 
far the most widely 
used in America. 


q All the best Jewelers 
in this country carry 
Gorham silverware 
in stock. 


@ No others are per- 
mitted to handle it. 


@ The policy of The 
Gorham Company 
enables all of its 
dealers to sell at 
prices uniform with 
its own. 


@ This affords you the 
convenience and as- 
surance of buying 
Gorham silverware 
at every advantage 
from your own 
Jeweler. 


q@ All articles of silver- 
ware made by The 
Gorham Company 
are easily identified 
by the well known 
Gorham trade mark: 


GORHAM 


TRADE (GB) MARK 


STERLING 


The Gorham 
Company 


SILVERSMITHS 


The Gorham Company strongly recom- 
mends Gorham Silver Polish as absolutely 
the best preparation adapted to the 
efiicient care of silverware. 
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The Evils of Girls Secret Societies 


By Grace Latimer Jones 


Co-Principal of the Columbus, Ohio, School for Girls 


HE advocates of the secret society 
T for girls and young women make 

many claims in its favor. Into 
all their arguments I cannot go, but 
I shall indicate some of the advan- 
tages which they maintain result from 
such organizations. They say that 
the secret society encourages a strong, 
active, healthy college or school spirit; 
that the members feel the responsi- 
bility of promoting the social life of 
the institution in which it exists; that 
they are bound together by strong 
bonds of sympathy and good-com- 
radeship; that the older girls, by their 
guidance of the vounger, aid and direct 
them in their school and college life; that the sorority helps a girl by 
adding greatly to her happiness in her association with other girls and 
by offering her social advancement. An inquiry into the matter will 
show, however, a growing disapproval of the secret society by professors 
and teachers throughout the country. In some institutions the dis- 
approval is not openly expressed; in others the war between the 
instructors and the students is now raging; in yet others the societies 
have been completely suppressed. 

When one starts out to combat the sorority one is at first tempted 
to stand upon high moral grounds, to wage the battle on principle, to 
call up the spirit of democracy, and to say that as an organization the 
sorority is aristocratic, not democratic; that it makes invidious dis- 
tinctions, and cuts off from all but a chosen few those advantages which 
it claims to give its members. Such an argument is met, however, with 
the “common-sense” materialism of which as a nation we are so proud. 





Opposition to Societies Must be on Practical Grounds 


HE objector is politely asked to “come and see our sorority.” You 

go and see. Perhaps you are taken to a “Sorority House.” You 
step on polished floors and Turkish rugs. You sit on old mahogany 
furniture, and feast your eyes on rows of well-selected books. Some 
one is playing the piano in the nextroom. You are led toa dining 
room and a kitchen where you are told that the girls often do the 
cooking for their parties in true democratic fashion. And you are 
forced to admit that all this is very charming. 

“And how many members are there?” you ask. 

“ Thirty.” 

“And in the college there are 

“One thousand girls.” 

“But every one has a chance at getting in,’’ another hastily adds. 

Perhaps the objector is invited to a spread at a member’s home. 
At the appointed hour every one arrives with her basket or shoe-box. 
The “family” does not appear. This is a strictly sorority affair. The 
good things are spread out. You hear that some of the cakes and 
sandwiches were made by the girls themselves. Every one sits on the 
floor and eats picnic fashion. ‘Yes,’ you say to yourself, “a very 
genuine good-fellowship.” 

“And how many girls are in your sorority ?”’ you ask. 

“Twenty.” 

“And how many ‘co-eds’ are in the university?” 

“Four hundred.” 

* And how many sororities are there ?”’ 

“ Six.”’ 

“ And do all the girls have ‘spreads’ like this ?” 

“Why—we really don’t know. Probably—most girls do. They 
have as much right to ‘spreads’ as we have.” 

The objector admits that she is right, and thinks to himself that the 
world has not yet progressed very far in Christianity —that our hearts 
are not yet united in “the pulse of one fraternity,” that even social 
intercourse is still on the competitive level, that each man marches 
confidently on, quite willing that “‘the Devil take the hindmost.” 

No, you cannot fight sororities on ideal grounds. The members 
may admit all your theories, but will tell you that the sorority exists, 
and as long as it does exist one must belong. Or they will tell you that 
the theory does not fit the case—that you can see this for yourself. 
The objector wonders when a theory ever did fit an actual case! You 
had thought that among high-school and college girls the truth of 
theory and the right of high philosophy would be admitted at once, 
that the appeal to ideals would tell. But you were mistaken. You 
must get down to their own mundane level and mingle with their 
petty affairs to make your arguments effective. 

When the college sorority is attacked the sorority member at once 
stands up for it stanchly. The first claim she makes is perhaps 
this: “My sorority does its members good. If a girl does not do her 
work the sorority steps in and makes her doit. Just lately a girl who 
had failed in her Freshman year’s work, and who meant to leave col- 
lege, was induced by her sorority members to begin all over again, 
and is doing creditable work now. If a girl ‘goes out’ all the time and 
neglects her work the sorority interferes. The sorority is a distinct 
moral influence.” 


>?” 





The Primary Interest of Societies is Social, Not Academic 


OW this sounds very well, indeed, but the truth, it is to be feared, 
was not understood or stated by the enthusiastic member. As a 
matter of fact, the sorority is primarily and confessedly a social 
institution, and its aim is to encourage social life in the college or 
university in which it exists. The university authorities know this. 
Periodically there occurs something in the activity of the secret 
societies that causes an uproar, and the threat is made by the faculty 
or trustees that a repetition of the affair will bring about the disband- 
ing of all secret organizations in the institution. Asa rule, it is only by 
grace of not going beyond the outermost bounds of endurance set by 
the faculty of a college that the secret society is allowed to go on at all. 
In the case of sororities of young women, as in other cases, it is 
dangerous to generalize. No general statement meets all the facts. 
Yet it is certainly very commonly true that the girls taken into soror- 
ities are chosen for the social qualities they possess. Some sororities 
have standards of requirements in scholarship which are planned and 
which apply precisely as do those scholarship restrictions set for foot- 
ball players and candidates for musical clubs. They do not promote 
high scholarship, but they do aim to prevent absolute failure in a cer- 
tain type of youth. Scholarship thus becomes a penalty to be paid for 
various social honors. Now sorority members are practical young 
women, and they understand very well that if the social activities and 
pleasures which they promote are known, either in university circles 
or among the friends and patrons of the university, to lower to a great 
degree the standards of scholarship or morals of the members, the 
sorority will not survive. And so, having chosen a girl for her social 
qualities, they undoubtedly do aim to persuade her to meet the min- 
imum requirement of scholarship and general conduct. 


In this respect the high-school sorority is far behind the college 
sorority. Here a girl is chosen entirely for her social qualities—and, 
owing to the recent rapid growth of formal adolescent society, the social 
qualities of girls are frequently pronounced before they are fourteen! 
I know of no sorority in a high school that puts a scholarship require- 
ment on its members, and it is a fact that secret society members as a 
whole maintain a lower standard of scholarship than any other 
group in secondary schools. No member is ever dropped from these 
sororities for a poor grade of school work. 


Their Social Aims are Not Just What They Should Be 


HE argument that the sorority aims at, and succeeds in, maintain- 

ing among its members high scholarship and strenuous intellec- 
tual effort, cannot long be carried on with seriousness. The chief aim 
of both college and high-school sororities is social, and the members 
usually admit this without hesitation. Yet the fact that the aim is 
social is no criticism on sororities. There is no aim higher than the 
highest social aim. What I shall say in regard to the social activities 
of the university sorority applies also to the high-school sorority 
except that to the latter it applies in an overwhelmingly greater degree ; 
it applies to the resident as well as to the non-resident college student; 
to the woman’s college as well as to the co-educational university. 
Agaiu I must say that there are exceptions—that there are always 
exceptions to every rule and generalization. 

If the sororities took as their object society reform—society in the 
limited sense of the Sunday papers—nothing could be more laudable 
and worthy. American society is going the way that in the world’s 
history society has always gone when it has become the sole occupa- 
tion of the so-called “leisure” class. But to this purpose many, per- 
haps most, sorority members are quite indifferent. College women as 
a whole—if they can be grouped at all, which is doubtful—come from 
families which are not socially “on top,” but which are willing, and 
perhaps striving, to be. The social ideals that most college women 
follow are identical with those followed by the rich bourgeoisie. The 
college woman may consciously or unconsciously ‘know better,’’ but 
social forces in the community in which she finds herself urge her up 
the social ladder, or secure her in her present position. 

Recently there was an interesting attempt made by the Boston 
Branch of the Association of Collegiate Alumnz to formulate the ideals 
of college women into “The Twentieth Century College Woman’s 
Creed.”’ If such a creed were formulated and propagated by the 
sororities of college women they might make their claim to superiority 
just. Such a creed, however, would destroy the sorority as it now 
exists as a presumably socially-exclusive organization, for social exclu- 
siveness and snobbery are no part of the college woman’s creed. 


Where the Harmfulness of These Societies Comes In 


HAT the sororities in colleges and high schools do in the main is 

to give to their members and friends extended opportunities for 
the same kind of social amusements that they have outside their col- 
lege and school life—amusements not in the main harmful, not to be 
condemned unless we condemn most of the social life of the time, and 
to be condemned then not in themselves so much as for the sordid and 
bourgeois spirit which permeates them. The pity is, in the college 
sorority, that the college really influences the life of its students so little 
that they are not actuated by higher impulses and feelings than those who 
are not college-bred. ; And the tragedy is, in the high-school sorority, 
that little girls of thirteen and fourteen are initiated into societies 
whose aim is social, that at so young an age they learn the meaning of 
social striving, the ugliness of society competition, the unworthy satis- 
faction of having “made a sorority,” the bitterness of being left out. 
All who have to do with boys and girls between the ages of fourteen 
and eighteen know that everything that encourages their present social 
tendencies is to be frowned upon. 

The peculiar loyalty which is so dear to every sorority member is 
one of the most dangerous results of the sorority. I have heard soror- 
ity girls in both college and high school maintain that their sorority 
took precedence over all ties of family or friendship, and I have seen 
the truth of the statement in actual life. The requirements and 
demands made by the sorority emanate from secret authority, and are 
uncombatable by the teachers and parents of a girl. In this age of 
combination the very children have caught the predominating spirit 
to such an extent that in matters of home discipline they stand 
banded and organized, commanding the situation, while the parents, 
disorganized and baffled, declare in the presence of their children 
their inability to help matters. ° 

Out of this absorbing society interest may come good things—the 
delights of intimate association, and possibly a certain esprit de corps 
sadly lacking among women. But less worthy things, too, can come 
of it. It is conducive to that sentimental relationship between the 
older members and the younger, vulgarly known as the “crush.” 
Honest hero-worship and admiration of a younger girl for an older is 
a healthy thing if the older girl is truly admirable. All who have seen 
the “crush” in a developed state, however, will testify that nothing is 
less conducive to a proper state of mind. As a morbid manifestation 
it is to be suppressed, for it is a hopeless passion, and is seldom 
anything but harmful to those who indulge in it. 

Granting, however, that the friendships between girls in a sorority 
are of a natural kind, the secret society makes it possible for those 
friendships to be far too intimate, Girls of the high-school age par- 
ticularly cannot always be wise in choosing their sorority sisters, and, 
even if they have been wise, the experiences of young girls change 
rapidly, so that one who may be a fit companion one year, may be a 
very unfit friend the next. It is well known that one girl of evil mind 
and wrong habits may exert a powerful influence over another, and 
that she may even vitiate a whole group. It is difficult enough under 
ordinary circumstances to trace an influence of this kind to its source, 
and to break up unhealthy associations. Under the society organiza- 
tion with its pledge of secrecy, untrammeled license is given to such 
an influence. That harmful practices are encouraged or permitted in 
either school or college sororities it is not possible to assert. That 
the usual barriers of personal dignity may be broken down by an in- 
timacy such as the sorority peculiarly fosters cannot be denied. 


Sororities Destroy the Natural Spirit of Democracy 


T IS for reasons such as these that the instructors and parents 

of girls are opposed to sororities. After all, however, the chief 
objection that can be brought against them is that they are un- 
democratic and un-Christian. Extend the sorority feeling, the spirit 
of sisterhood, to all the members of a college or school, and then to 
the members of all colleges or schools, and the attempt will be laud- 
able. The spirit of faction is strong enough already, and leads to too 
bitter discrimination on other than personal merit for us to encour- 
age in the lives of young people and children any organization that 
tends to destroy their natural feeling of democracy and friendliness. 
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Writing 
_ Papers 


Correct &S Excellent 


E OFFER to discrimi- 
nating women _ corre- 
spondence papers that are 
not only correct in style and high 
in quality, but of such variety as to 
allow for a wide range in selection. 

Your personal preference may 
be gratified with the assurance 
that each paper is both correct in 
style and easy to write upon. 

The Eaton-Hurlbut line repre- 
sents the largest stationery manu- 
facturing plant in the world. 

Its papers are the result of skill, 
long experience and the authorita- 
tive knowledge necessary to the 

creation of fashion. 


Eaton’s 
Hot-Pressed Vellum 


This is that fine paper which was made famous by the prize 
letter-writing contest and which was so highly praised by so many 
people. It is made in every correct size and comes in white only. 
Those who prefer a less smooth finish will find it in Eaton's Cold- 
Pressed Linen. 


Highland Linen 


This is the most popular writing paper ever produced and more 
has been sold of it than of any other kind. It is a fabric finished® 
| paper and can be had in all correct sizes and in the following colors 

White, Swiss Blue, Pearl Gray, Imperial Violet and Scotch Granite. 


Berkshire Linen Fabric 


This paper is one of the best papers we make. Anyone selecting 
a permanent style of writing paper will find that it wears well. 
The larger sizes are excellent for a man’s personal stationery. It 
is made in all the correct sizes in white, blue and gray. 


French Percale 


This paper, which has that attractive fabric finish which is so 
fancied by some and which has been so popular and fashionable 
this year, is a medium and light weight paper, excellent for foreign 
correspondence. It is made in white only, but can be had in all 
correct sizes. 

LL of these papers have our new 
stylish envelopes: Blenheim, 
Premier, Whitley, Winthrop. 

They are sold by all good stationers. 
We are proud of our product and es- 
pecially of these papers. No other 
house has so large a stationery busi- 
ness as this. No other has had so 
much experience; no other has pro- 
duced so many new papers which have 
met with such wide favor. 


The Eaton-Hurlbut Paper Co. 


Founded in 1822 


Pittsfield, Mass. 


Anyone who has not yet read the prize letters written alout and 
upon Eaton’s Hot-Pressed Vellum will do well to send 4 cents in 
stamps for Eaton's for May and read them. 
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By E. H. Sothern 


ACES of men and women, hundreds upon hundreds, 
white patches against backgrounds of shadow, seen 
through the glow of the footlights almost as indis- 

tinctly as in dreams; multitudes of human eyes gazing 
with unanimous demand, asking across the silence for that 
which will make them all gleam with excitement or grow 
dim with tears—such is the picture which comes into the 
actor’s imagination when he is asked to speak of his audi- 
ences. It is one that he has seen night after night for many 
years, perhaps; a vision that has repeated itself over and 
over again, with always the same details, the same im- 
pressions. And yet it is always new to him; it never palls 
upon him, never wearies with monotony. It may either 
disappoint or inspire; wound or console him. Though 
ever the same, it is eternally changing; and without it the 
labor of his art is as useless as a cry for help in the desert. 

The relationship of the actor to his public is without a 
parallel in any of the arts or professions. It is more inti- 
mate and at the same time more wide-reaching. The writer 
toils in solitude, and knows of effects of his work upon the 
world only long after the achievement, and then only in an 
indefinite manner. The painter limns the thing as he sees 
it, and leaves it for the critics to accept or reject at their 
leisure. The musician can find joy and recompense in 
playing for himself alone. The doctor and the lawyer deal 
with their clients as individuals, and pass from one isolated 
case to another. 

But the actor’s material is mankind in bulk, seated 
before him. Immediate appreciation is the breath of life 
to his art. The minister, too, works in this manner, but he 
is not limited to the pulpit, and he deals with fixed con- 
gregations, while the units that go to make up the sum of 
the actor’s audience differ at each performance. There- 
fore, I hold that the actor’s sphere of personal influence is 
greater than that of any other pursuit to which men devote 
their lives. I am not speaking now of the worth of the 
accomplishment, not glorifying my art to the disparage- 
ment of other callings; for an obscure worker in a slum 
settlement, a humble country doctor or an unknown village 
preacher may often do more good in the world than a 
resplendent, much-heralded theatrical “star.” My claim 
is only that the actor comes into a personal relationship— 
distant, I grant, and also ephemeral —with the most people. 
Sarah Bernhardt, for example, is the best-known being in 
the world today, in my opinion, because of the millions of 
men and women who have heard her magic voice, whose 
imaginations have been stirred by her eyes and her lips. 


on 


UT in writing of how audiences are seen from the stage it 
may interest theatregoers to know how they impress the 
actor. ‘‘How does it feel to be on the stage and see every 
one staring at you?” is a question which every actor and 
actress has to answer occasionally. This commonplace 
remark deserves a reply because it opens up the psychology 
of the actor’s relation to his audience. 

The actual visual image is what I described at the be- 
ginning. It is only a blurred impression of a crowd, for the 
dazzling glare of the footlights, reflected inward, prevents the 
actor from seeing clearly the faces of his audience. Be- 
yond the seventh or eighth row of the lower floor he cannot 
distinguish one person from another without making an 
obvious effort. Furthermore, he who is anxious to scrutinize 
the faces in front never lasts very long or goes very far in 
his profession. The footlights, indeed, are of aid to the actor 
in placing this transparent barrier between him and the 
house, helping him to confine his attention to his work. 

But the actor does more than see—he feels his audience, 
and this sensation is the keener of the two. He knows when 
he is succeeding, when he is failing, as much by a strange 
kind of intuition, instinct, telepathy—call it what you will 
—as by the applause or the silence. The feeling is almost 
physical. When the audience is interested, entertained or 
thrilled it always seems to meas if I were lifting a burden and 
carrying it with me triumphantly; when the house is bored I 
feel as if I were dragging vainly at some enormous weight. 

A woman whose hobby is psychology once asked me: 
“What effect does the concentration of all the minds in 
the audience have upon you? It 
seems to me that the sensation 


aware of it. All this may be due to the influence of the 
audience’s concentrated attention; it may be merely the 
inspiration of being in harness and at work. 

Often, of course, the actor will discover acquaintances in 
the audience beaming up at him from seats close to the 
musicians’ pit. Such an occurrence is usually irritating or 
distressing to him, however gratifying it may be to the 
average “chorus lady,” unless the friend be gifted with 
enough tact to behave like the average spectator, not 
attempting to catch the attention of the man on the stage, 
and not breaking out into loud hand-clapping at unexpected 
places. Speaking for myself, I will state that I detest 
applause of the “friendly” type. As for that which is sincere 
and spontaneous, I am merely human, and an actor. 


ox 


T WILL sometimes happen that the actor’s attention is 
attracted by some one in the audience whom he has never 
seen before. This occurs only at rare intervals, however, ‘ 
and isan interesting phenomenon. It means that one of the 
imaginations focused upon him is strong enough to make 
itself felt above all the others. It has been my experience 
that children, who surrender themselves heart and soul to 
the play, round-eyed and almost beside themselves with the 
excitement of it all, are more apt to make their presence 
felt in this way than are their elders. When adults give this 
overpowering attention to the play it is my theory that the® 
drama comes closely home to their own lives, or else that they 
have themselves had the creative imagination of the artist. 

One case of this kind will never leave my memory. Miss 
Marlowe and I were giving Hauptmann’s “The Sunken 
Bell,” in Chicago, and shortly after my first entrance I 
became aware of the presence of a man in whose soul, I am 
sure, the drama of Heinrich the Bell-maker was in progress. 

He sat in a box with a group of fashionably-dressed people. 
He looked like a man of artistic temperament—a writer, 
perhaps—and though apparently successful and well 
established, he had disappointment stamped upon his face. 
His eyes—deep-blue, uncanny eyes—pursued me every- 
where. His attention obsessed me. I could not put him 
out of my mind, and his sympathy for the aspirations, the 
struggle and the defeat of Heinrich was so complete, so 
engulfing, that I found myself playing as if he were the only 
person in the house. In the midst of the scene when the 
ghosts of Heinrich’s two children appear to him, bearing 
the urn that is filled with their mother’s tears, he arose and 
left the theatre, although his companions protested audibly. 

After the performance, wondering if my imagination had 
been playing tricks with me, I said to Miss Marlowe: “ Did 
you know that Heinrich himself was with us tonight ?” 

“You saw him, then, too!”’ she exclaimed. Then we 
compared notes; her impression was the same as mine. 
But while he had appealed to me he had worried her. 

“T couldn’t escape from those horrible eyes of his,’’ she 
said. ‘They preyed upon me. Sometimes he seemed to 
hate me, and sometimes—well, I fancied that he might try 
to get up on the stage and take hold of me.” 

I have been wondering ever since who was that man’s 
“Rautendelein,” and what she was like. 
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S AGENERAL proposition, however, theatrical audiences 
may be classified into numerous types. To the trained 
eye, almost every day in the week has its representative. 
There are the first-nighters, whose good will is indispensable 
and hard to win; the matinée girls, who are always generous 
and sentimental; and the Saturday-nighters, who are uncriti- 
cal and demonstrative. Rarer specimens are the audiences 
at professional matinées and benefits, whose applause is 
hair-triggered and promiscuous. Almost every theatre has 
its distinct clientéle, and the same might be said for many 
stars. I can even detect a shade of difference between the 
people who come to see our Shakespearian performances 
and those who attend “John the Baptist” or “The 
Sunken Bell.”” Both classes are serious and thoughtful, 
but the former prefer the classic and the latter the modern, 
which means radically-opposed temperaments. It is ob- 
vious also that there are differences within each audience, 
depending upon the prices paid for 
seats. The orchestra floor is 








would be overpowering.” 

My reply was that I experienced 
a quickening of my mental powers 
when on the stage in front of an 
audience. When I am in a new 
part, the conception of which I have 
not yet fully matured, my personal 
creative joy is heightened, and points 
occur to me that I had no thought of 
at rehearsals. When I am appear- 
ing in a familiar réle which I have 
worked out in every detail I think 
more clearly about the work of the 
company as a whole, and perhaps 
detect flaws to be remedied. 

ost 

HIS increase of brain activity is 

accompanied by a corresponding 
physical exhilaration, and the very 
air that I breathe seems more stimu- 
lating. Fatigue leaves me at the 
stage door, and I have often given 
performances without any suffering 
when I should have been under the 
doctor’s care. Sir Henry Irving, it 
will be remembered, played 
“Becket” upon the very night of his 
death, and the physicians stated 
after his sudden collapse that he 











sophisticated, a group of hardened 
theatregoers always; while the 
gallery is completely naive. The 
former appreciates technique; the 
latter sentiment. Who has not 
heard the gallery rejoice over some 
bit of theatricalism which left the 
people in the two-dollar seats cold ? 
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_ UGH the energetic statis- 
ticians have not yet collected 
data upon this point it is my personal 
opinion that women are better 
theatregoers than men. They at- 
tend in greater numbers, the mati- 
nées giving them an advantage of 
which they make the best. Being 
more emotional and less cynical 
than men they are to be preferred 
as auditors. I enjoy playing at 
matinées, but an audience composed 
entirely of men would be a night- 
mare. It would suggest two things: 
a political meeting, and the unseemly 
assemblage at a temple of burlesque. 

In short, the audience is the 
public. The actor, dependent upon 
its favor, owes to it the best of his 
talents, and he who strives to edu- 














had been dying throughout the 
performance, although no one was 
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cate and not to debase its tastes 
reaps the richest reward. 
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Start the 
Baby 
Right 

by using 


COLGATES 
COLEO zx 
soaP "\ 
\ 


iy 
If’ POWDER " 


Colgate’s Coleo is just as | 
ke, good a soap as Colgate’s Tale oie 
is a powder, 











Unless you are using both, 
you are not getting quite the 
skin health and comfort for 
your baby or yourself that 
you might. 

Coleo is the latest product 
of the oldest toilet soap mak- 
ers in America. It is made 
of vegetable oils entirely, and 
yields a rich, free lather that 
is a balm to the skin — cleans- 
ing, soothing and healing. 

A better soap in every way 
than you have ever bought 
at anywhere near the price. 


Write 





















enclosing 
“4c. in stamps for 
trial cake of soap 
or trial box of powder, 
or both for 6c. 


It’s worth your 
while to try. 
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What I Found Out as a | 
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IUSINESS Olfi 


Some Essential Rules and Qualifications 
By Laura A. Smith 


HERE are three vital qualities 

which the girl who succeeds in 

business must have. The com- 
mon names for these are energy, 
“get-up-and-get” and “stick-to-it- 
iveness.”” If you are serious in wish- 
ing to amount to something in your 
chosen line of work you must reso- 
lutely shake off sloth (“the mother of 
poverty”’) and laziness, greeting each 
day afresh with enthusiasm and buoy- 
ancy. Eternal vigilance must be your 
portion. You cannot afford to let 
even apparently unimportant details 
of your work escape you. Though 
you do your task successfully nine 
times and grow careless the tenth, you will hear from the tenth or 
imperfect time. As a business girl you must not hang back and find 
excuses when a disagreeable task is offered you. Take it cheerfully 
and willingly. The Girl-Afraid-of-Work cannot spell success. She 
who gives up a hard bit of work easily, in despair and disgust, will 
never attain the heights of the girl who sticks to difficulties with bull- 
dog persistency. The latter may have to give up the task defeated, but 
she has the satisfaction of knowing that she made a good fight. 





The Position that Pays Well Demands Faithful Work 


TICK to one line of work long enough to give it a fair trial and be 
thoroughly convinced of your fitness for that particular kind of 
work. Butterflies have their place in society but not in the business 
world. To change from office to office and from one kind of employ- 
ment to many new ones in a short period of time may give one a repu- 
tation for instability, incompetence and untrustworthiness. This does 
not mean we must never change work or employers. We must 
grow, and, growing legitimately, step into higher things. Fatal to 
any business girl is the desire to secure employment that is very easy 
and yet that pays a large salary. Such positions do not exist for the 
average girl. If this is your ambition, stay out of business. The em- 
ployer who can afford to pay well wants value received and will seek 
until he gets it. 

The habit of concentrating mind and interest on the task of the 
moment is worth many dollars to you. Determine to accomplish your 
task in the very best manner possible, though the task seem a trifle 
which might be slighted. Your work represents you, therefore you 
cannot afford to be careless and slipshod. Thus will you be judged if 
you let imperfect work go from your hand. Learn to shut out divert- 
ing thoughts and noises and apply yourself to the task in hand. You 
will get along easily and quickly, although you may not be conscious 
that you are working rapidly. Every day is a habit cultivator. Train 
mind and hand so that careful, efficient doing becomes a second nature. 
If you slight your tasks you will not advance in position, salary or 
self-culture. Do not be the girl who scatters her thoughts over yester- 
day’s tasks and vexations, today’s work, noon and closing hours, and 
good times past and future. If your thoughts wander into strange 
fields letters will be filled with errors or misdirected and important 
inclosures forgotten. It is useless to be sorry or petulant when re- 
minded that the thought given by your employer to that particular 
letter went for naught; the time to rise to the occasion is when you 
have the letter in hand. 


Some Simple, Elementary Things that Count Immensely 


NE of the very first and simplest things for you to learn is to make 
legible letters and figures and to write an address neatly, legibly and 
correctly. ‘This seems such primerlike advice that, if you have big 
business aspirations, you will laugh. There are several items neces- 
sary in addressing an envelope or package—the name, street, number, 
city, State, and sometimes county and country. Leave off one of these 
items and some one will have to make up your deficiency. It is im- 
possible to estimate the time, money and hard work devoted by the 
United States Post-Office Department and business concerns to letters 
and parcels carelessly addressed. See that you do not conduct an 
annex to the Dead-Letter Office. Nothing calls forth more just 
indignation in an office than when a pile of important mail comes from 
the post-office with the red line, “Returned for Correct Address.” 

If a clerk in a store you need this suggestion as much as does the 
girl in an office. Upon you depends largely the safety of the delivery 
of the valuable package the customer wishes sent to her home. Your 

articular business for the moment is to write that one address so that 
it will land the package where it belongs. You can see what it is 
worth to you if there is a mistake and your employer can say, “It is 
very unusual for this clerk to make a mistake. She is one of our most 
careful employees.”” While learning to write names carefully learn 
to call them correctly and to associate the name with the person who 
bears it. This is a gift which men in public life consider worth 
cultivating. If, the second time a person comes to your place of busi- 
ness, you can give her a smile of recognition and say, “‘Good-morning, 
Mrs. A,” you have won a friend. Mrs. A immediately likes you, for 
she thinks, “Why, she remembered me; how nice.”” How far the girl 
who says, “Yes, Mrs. A” towers above the one who drawls, “ Yes, 
madam,” plain “Yes,” or the tabooed “Yes, lady.” You have 
doubtless been instructed long ere this never, never to use “lady” 
as a term of address. If you have not decide from this moment to use 
“Madam” or the individual’s name. ‘ Lady” goes hand in hand with 
chewing toothpicks in public. Let us drop both. 


How to Make Work Go Along Smoothly and Systematically 


D° NOT pride yourself on not knowing how to do things. Be busi- 
nesslike and master the little details which count for experience 
when you seek new employment. Nothing is accidental in a well- 
ordered office. Watch the trained and experienced person and you will 
find that every move means time saved and work facilitated. There is 
even a proper way to fold a letter and place it in an envelope. Learn 
how to make copies of important letters and file them for future 
reference, even though that may not come directly in your line of work. 
Learn to locate places on the map and on the railroad. Learn how 
to word telegrams, to send registered and special-delivery letters. 
Remember the close relationship between time and money, and know 
when to use telegraph, long-distance telephone or special-delivery letter 
if you are in charge of affairs. Notice carefully what you are signing 
if it is a business paper. This is your golden opportunity to learn 
something about different kinds of business paper and forms. This 
includes banking, making out or indorsing checks, opening an account 
with a bank, making deposits, bookkeeping enough to keep your 
personal accounts correctly, and other details which will help you handle 


money throughout life. Ask for receipts from collectors and messengers 
to whom you give money or packages. File these receipts where you can 
readily place your hand on them. Learn to decide and to act quickly 
in an emergency. Rely on your own judgment when there is no one at 
hand to advise. Be slow about paying out money for vour firm on a 
C. O. D. package, unless you are convinced that you should. If you 
advance money from your own purse have a receipt to show for it. 
This is not sentiment, it is business. Your desire to keep money 
matters straight will enhance your worth in your employer’s estimation. 
Keep receipted bills as long as possible to protect yourself should you 
be asked by a firm to pay the same bill twice. 


Some Qualities of Character to Cultivate 


IPLOMACY and tact will carry you through awkward situations 

where lack of them might cause a break in vour business relations. 
Remember that the public you serve is sensitive and you must win, 
not lose, friends. Remember, too, that you have a personal reputation 
as a business woman to sustain when tempted to strain a point of 
truth or honesty and do something that is bound to react against your 
business integrity. Be loyal to your firm and consult its interests 
always. Give heart and not lip service. If you have committed an 
error in your decision in an emergency profit by the experience and 
try harder next time. No matter what happens you must not stop 
trying. Learn to disassociate yourself as an individual from yourself 
as a representative of the firm. By doing this you will save yourself 
much unhappiness. Do not be sensitive and feel resentment toward 
the person making a legitimate complaint about a piece of goods or 
article. She is not complaining of you personally, but of the thing with 
which she is dissatisfied. Use discretion about repeating criticisms 
and suggestions to those over you in authority. If employed where 
suggestions are welcomed you can tell the proper person in a diplo- 
matic way, not allowing the personality of the one complaining to color 
your report. Unimportant criticisms you can answer at once and 
pleasantly pass over. Never bother busy men with idle tales of busy- 
bodies and chronic faultfinders. When you feel that the good-will 
of your firm is threatened report it in confidence to the one whom it 
most concerns, and above all, be brief in the telling. 


Go Straight to Headquarters with Important Matters 


NE of your most difficult lessons will be to learn to go to head- 
quarters to find out things which concern yourself and your work. 
Nine girls out of ten lack the moral courage to bring most important 
questions to an issue. Generally there is just one person who can 
grant you privileges or whose opinion makes a difference in your 
salary. Therefore, do not begin with the office boy and go all along 
the line wondering if Mr. A will do this or that for you, or complaining 
if your work becomes too heavy or unpleasant. Go direct to Mr. A. 
There is no royal way; just_take the plunge and have it over with. 
A man busy with big schemes may not have dancing-school manners 
and he may “growl” at you, but he is likely to be fair and just and your 
interests will not suffer. At any rate it will put an end to your sur- 
misings and suspense. You may strike Mr. A in an unfortunate 
moment and suffer defeat. Never mind; learn to take business hurdles 
gracefully. Shake off the dust of the header, mount with a laugh and 
spur ahead. Keep your colors flying at any cost. The slogan of old 
bicycle days fits into business beautifully: ‘Keep pedaling and look 
straight ahead.” If you keep pedaling you will keep progressing. If 
you look ahead you will go the way you are looking. Have grit 
enough to keep still and ask no sympathy for your particular brand of 
worry. Silence is a grand weapon. Try it some day when you are 
harassed. A laugh, too, often saves the day and clears the atmosphere. 
Keep sunny and contented in your work for your own sake and 
for the sake of the office atmosphere. Do not let misguided persons 
stir up discontent and persuade you that you are doing “‘a man’s 
work and should receive a man’s salary.”” You are doing your own 
work and are entitled to the highest salary you can earn. You could 
not be a man in business if you tried. Really, why should you or any 
girl wish to be? Men get the hardest tasks, the longest hours and the 
hardest part of the business strain. If you grow into a woman with 
fine executive ability, poise and a thorough knowledge of business you 
will command a good salary and receive a great many privileges on 
your own account. Be content to be a girl in business, clinging to your 
womanly ideals, keeping your heart young and envying no one. Pay 
the men with whom you work the compliment to feel, and to show them 
that you feel, that they will treat you fair, protect you and look out for 
vour interests. A very, very confidential bit of advice: when there is a 
cyclonic storm, followed by a decided outburst, in the office make 
yourself very small and unobtrusive. See nothing and hear nothing 
but your work. Storms will come. We cannot have smooth, plain 
sailing every day in any business office. After the storm passes con- 
sider the incident closed. Banish it from your thoughts and its effects 
from your countenance. Recognize any little kindly after-act and 
accept it cordially and sweetly with no reference to the late unpleasant- 
ness. The girl who pouts, the girl with “nerves,” the girl who holds a 
grudge and the girl who nags are not popular in an office. 


Business Life has a Splendid Effect on Most Girls 


USINESS will do much for you. It will make you quick, alert, self- 
reliant and progressive. Being a business girl gives you no excuse 
for lack of gentle manners. Watch yourself carefully and try very hard 
to be as well-bred in your business as you are in your social relations. It 
will be your own fault if you do not keep up with current affairs and if 
you do not increase your general knowledge every day. Do not shy at 
new words, but make them your own and use them. Look in the 
dictionary yourself for spelling and definitions. The dictionary habit 
is one of the best you can acquire. Business will teach you the value of 
dollars and pennies—how hard it is to earn and how easy to spend them. 
It will broaden your sympathies for the thousands of your fellow- 
creatures who make such a brave showing on very little money. It 
will teach you to judge not by externals but by achievements. 
Take it for granted that every person is your friend, ready to do you 
a kindness. Greet persons in this spirit. ‘There are more good people 
in the world than there are bad—more ready to help and encourage 
than to block your progress. Throw this thought into your manner 
when you approach persons and it will act like a charm. One great 
mistake we make is to forget a kindness shown and remember a blow. 
Control your recollections and thus keep your mind healthy. Drop 
business when you leave office or shop. Avoid having the business 
stamp on you so plainly that it can be detected at a glance. Talk shop 
with a few congenial spirits from whom yoy can learn, but avoid it 
when off duty. You may have difficulty convincing your social 
acquaintances that you prefer other topics of conversation, but perse- 
vere until you succeed. 
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“The Watch for the Great American People”’ 


| $2 to $36 


The watch for particular women with 
good buying sense is the one dainty enough 
for the daintiest costume—reliable enough 
for practical use and witha price high enough 
only to secure necessary value. Buy a 


| Weeeghanee 


For your own use, or to serve as a gift, 
you cannot do better than the guaranteed New Eng- 
land. The New England is the only medium priced 
watch with both case and movement made under one 
roof each to exactly fit the other. You will find the 
guarantee in the back of the case. 

Ask your jeweler to show you New England watches. 
If he does not keep them send us his name and ad- 
dress, and we will send you a free copy of the most 
beautiful book ever attempted by any watch manufac- 
turer—our splendid new catalog 
of watches for men and women. 

We will see that you get through 

your dealer any watch that you 

want. Write us to-day and re- 
meinber to give us your jeweler's 
name. 





No. 9607 
No.25105 “= Open face, 10 K gold filled 


Solid gold, open face. case warranted for 20 years. 
Actual size. Price $16.50 Actual size Price $8.00 


NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO. 
120 Dover St., Waterbury, Conn. f—] 











Don’t Drop your 
Eye Glasses 


and don’t worry for fear they will drop. 


The Automatic 


Eye Glass Holder 


consists of a spring-controlled chain 
winding into a case which is fastened 
to your coat or waist. The chain is 
easily drawn out to full lengthand by a 
slight “twitch” is returned to its place. 
Eye-glasses are attached to a spring hook 
at the end of the chain, and when not in use 
are out of the way, handy and safe. 
The Black Enamel Case with German Silver 
chain as shown in the illustration costs only 


50 Cents 


Also made in Gold — Gold Plate —Silver 
—Gun Metal and Royal Copper, from 
$1.00upwards. For sale b¥ jewelers 
and opticians generally. If your 
dealer does not sell them — we will 
send them direct to you postpaid 
on receipt of the price. We guar- 
antee each Holder and will repair or 

replace any which is defective. 

. We were established in 1832, which 

is an indication of our respon- 

sibility. 

Our illustrated booklet 
showing all styles of 

holder is sent free. 


Ketcham and McDougall 
39 Maiden Lane 
New York City 


Pears 


A soft, white skin gives 
‘charm to the plainest fea- 
| tures. 

Pears’ Soap has a message of 
beauty for every woman who 
values a clear complexion. 


Sold wherever stores are found, 
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Girls Handiwork in Fancy Cards 
Designs by Sara B. Hill 


Graduate of The New York School of Applied Design for Women 











EDITORIAL NOTE—This page is the first of a series on the 
subject of Girls’ Handiwork in different branches which THE 
JOURNAL hopes to present in future numbers. The object of 
the series is to show the progress and scope of girls’ work 
in arts and crafts, and to suggest new ideas for study to 
amateur workers in the field. 
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The Thanksgiving Pumpkin, Filled with Corn and Fruits and to brig tent e€ 
Festooned with Autumn Leaves and Sunflowers, Should be 
Done in Natural Colors. It Requires a Little Patience to Put 


on the Bits of Color Neatly, but the Result is Worth While h O me m eal 
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Oak Leaves in Black on a Burnt-Orange 


A Group of “Cute” Mice, and a Solitary One, for a Thanksgiving 
Background. The Lines are in Gold. 


Card, are Done in a Flat Wash of Gray with a Black Outline 





NABISCO 
Sugar 
Wafers 


Dessert con- 
































Oh, Dear! —Is that My Hallowe’en Sweetheart? The Thanksgiving Turkey’s Last Moments 


fections that 





combine so 


perfectly with 


every form of 
dessert that 
she has for 























daily service 


This Majestic Thanksgiving Fowl is Done in Two For a Hallowe’en Card —Three Witches in Black Silhouette Against a 
Tones, Black and Gray. The White Being Left Lurid Sky Done with a Vermilion Wash are Striking and Effective 
Gives Another Value. If the White Lines Seem 
Ragged After the Work is Done They Can be 
Touched Up with White Paint 


a constantly 








increasing 





variety of de- 
lights. 





In ten-cent tins, 


Also in twenty-five cent tins. 























A Grape Design is Particularly Appropriate in the Autumn. This One 
is Done with Ink on a Card Slightly Cream-Tinted. Waterproof Ink, 


Black, is Best for This Purpose, and a Crow-Quill Pen Perna ey da if on + Ssnuoe NAT ] O NAL 
BISCUIT 
There ts @ man for every maid | COM PANY 


Jind every maid be free, 
Mt this last hour of Sallow Een, 
By us to find the he: 


The Chrysanthemums are Done in the Shade of a 












































Cats Bobbing for Apples. This is Done in Gray Wash, with This Littke Card, for a Hallowe’en Party, is Easily Done in Pen 
Black Outlines, and the Little Pine Trees Have Black Tubs and Ink. The Verses May be Varied for Different Guests 
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The Woman Who Marries a Minister 
By Elizabeth Wood Scott 


HERE is possibly no profession 
T followed by men which looms so 
darkly on the matrimonial hori- 
zon of the marriageable girl as that 
of the ministry, and perhaps none 
which exercises a more potent charm 
over her imagination, in spite of that 
fact. Girls who declare with con- 
vincing finality, ‘Nothing, nothing 
would ever induce me to marry a 
minister!”” may be seen associating 
with undeniable satisfaction with 
young or incipient preachers, and, fol- 
lowing the familiar program, they 
“first endure, then pity, then em- 
brace.” Later they call upon you, 
bringing their minister with them and also asmile of utter complacency. 
If you cite to them their maiden vows of discrimination against the 
clergy they seem peculiarly gratified and always display a tender 
triumph as they tell you, “ But that was before I knew Athanasius!” | 
As a matter of fact, in spite of much protestation, the average girl is 
particularly susceptible to the attentions of the average minister. Itmay 
certainly be safely asserted that the average minister secures a wife! 





HY Does the Prejudice Against Marriage with a minister exist ? 
Has it a basis in the character of the men, or in conditions at- 
tached to the profession itself? The latter, undoubtedly. 

But what, then, are these drawbacks? is asked. Are they real or 
imaginary ? 

ey are real in so far as a girl looks forward to life with an admix- 
ture of worldly calculation. She can see at once that all possibility of 
wealth, or, in general, of more than a narrow income, is ruled out from 
the start. This consideration may be in some small degree balanced 
by the fact that this income, such as it is, is fairly well assured to the 
minister of fair ability, and that he can count upon it as beginning 
immediately upon entering his profession, whereas the young doctor 
and lawyer must eat their hearts out waiting for patrons for two or 
three years at best. In the end, however, the lawyer and the doctor 
may be rich men, while a rich man the minister will never be, unless 
riches are inherited. As for position, the girl who observes sees that, 
while the average minister is revered in his own parish, that parish 
may be among humble folk, and that he is not sought after socially 
outside its limits, unless he chances to possess very marked intellectual 
or administrative qualities. 

So that the ambitious girl, and more especially the society-loving 
girl, is justified in her unwillingness to marry into a profession which 
offers no considerable income or position. For the girl who is support- 
ing herself by her own work in office, shop, sickroom or schoolroom 
the situation as regards social status may be easily reversed. And the 
fact should be brought out in passing that the girls whom ministerial 
students seek in marriage are found usually among the bees and seldom 
among the butterflies. 


UT Entirely Apart from the Question of worldly wisdom, there are 
considerations which weigh heavily against the ministry. There 
is a general impression that the wives of ministers have peculiar griefs 
and pains to bear, publicity to sustain, irksome duties to perform, 
freedom to forfeit, pleasant privileges to forego. And it may be freely 
granted that the girl who does not feel called upon to devote herself 
in some measure to self-sacrificing participation in the lives of others, 
and of others outside her own family, is quite right when she looks 
upon the life of which we are thinking as a penance rather than as a 
privilege. 

There are sacrifices; there are trials peculiar to this profession. But 
there is another and no less familiar type of girl with which we have 
to concern ourselves. For every girl who hesitates to marry the man 
whom she loves or could love because of the hardships to be encoun- 
tered in his profession, there are ten who love him the better for the 
dangers he must pass, and long to share them to the full. This is fine 
and great and as it should be for the start. But it is another thing to 
hold this mood steadily through the years to the finish. 

Let us picture to ourselves a typical girl, whom we will call 
Perpetua, whose prejudices against ministerial marriage in the abstract 
have been magically dispelled when Athanasius, in concrete and con- 
vincing terms, told his love and sought for hers. 

Perpetua graduated from a Normal School and was teaching in one 
of the higher grades of the public school in the smal) village of Barry. 
Her home was forty miles distant, her father a farmer. She was 
twenty-three years old and a sensible, attractive girl, with a thoughtful 
and religious turn of mind. Her salary was four hundred dollars 
a year, which did a little more than cover her necessary expenses of 
living and dressing. She saved enough that year for a month at 
Chautauqua, for instance, where she was seeking diligently to improve 
her mind and advance her efficiency as a teacher, when she met 
Athanasius. He was taking a summer-school term in Hebrew, in 
which he was a little behind when he left the Divinity School at 
Alexandria in May, at the close of his first year in the three-years’ 
course of theological study. 

Athanasius and Perpetua became engaged. This was as it should 
be, because they had fallen very much in love, and in character, tastes 
and antecedents were well suited to one another. Athanasius, led on 
by the ardor of love and the chill dread of long separation, urged upon 
Perpetua the advantages of speedy marriage. In short, would she 
return with him to Alexandria in September as his wife ? 


OW, Perpetua was Well-Balanced and Sensible. Athanasius 

was also a person of good judgment and clever withal; but, being a 

lover, he could prove to himself that black is white without difficulty, 
if it favored his suit. 

Said our sensible Perpetua: 

“A man may not marry during his college course without expulsion. 
Is this not also true in the Divinity School ?” 

To which Athanasius replied: 

“Not so, else would I not have asked it. There is, to be sure, a 
tacit understanding that a man is not expected to marry during his 
course, and that it is a step of which the authorities disapprove, 
indeed; but he is, after all, perfectly free to do as he chooses in the 
matter.” 

“But if such marriages are disapproved of it must be for a reason. 
What is that reason?” asked Perpetua. 

After some little hedging Athanasius admitted that there had been 
cases where the care and support of a family during the period of 
scholastic preparation had been held to detract in some measure from 
a man’s best intellectual work. While this might have been true with 
certain men married to certain women, never, never could it be true 
of him when united to his Perpetua! How would she dig Hebrew 
roots with him, and gather store of exegetical interpretation and 
homiletical suggestion with which to restore his soul and further his 
usefulness through all the coming years! 


. OULD You Not Have to Leave the Rooms in the hall in which 
you are so pleasantly settled and break largely from the student 
life, with all its advantages of intercourse with other minds?” 

‘‘ But I should have you, Perpetua, and your mind to me a kingdom 
would be! And we should have three rooms of our own, in some hum- 
ble house on a quiet street. Think of our own table, our own fireside, 
our two heads bent together over one system of theology! It is 
irresistible! And I own the table already, and a Morris-chair and a 
bookcase.” 

“And I have a desk,”” murmured Perpetua, musing tenderly, “and 
a student lamp.” 

“Think how little there would be to buy! 
released from the daily toil of teaching ie 

“ And from the weekly wage,”’ reflected Perpetua. 
pay our rent and all the rest?” 

“T shall begin preaching in outlying villages next year, you see, 
as ‘supply.’” 

“How much do they usually pay a ‘supply’ ?” 

‘Sometimes as much as fifteen dollars. Seldom less than four.” 

Perpetua’s eyes were fixed in a penetrating gaze. 

“How the other chaps would envy me my little home and my little 
wife,”’ murmured Athanasius. ‘‘We would have them in as often as 
we could, and cheer them up as nobody but you knows how to cheer 
aman. We will ig 

“We will not make fools of ourselves if I can help it,’ exclaimed 
Perpetua, rising with sudden decision. 

Looking up, Athanasius became aware that he was at last 
definitely in conflict with Goethe’s ‘Eternal Womanly.”’ He saw 
that he was not to be permitted to make the worst of all blunders a 
minister can make during his novitiate, and he was prepared for the 
summary end now set to his dream. Even in the reckless ardor 
which ruled him then he knew enough to be thankful that Perpetua 
knew more than he, saw further, held firmer. 


And you would be 





‘How could we 





UT, After All, Perpetua had Her Limitations, and Athanasius was 
not lacking in discernment. For Perpetua, having given her 
ultimatum, like a wise virgin, that the marriage must follow, not pre- 
cede, the diploma, announced, after due deliberation, what she now 
purposed to do in the modest hope of becoming worthy of her 
Athanasius and a helpmeet for him in his lifework. She would teach 
at Barry during the following year, but would give up her comfortable 
boarding-place, take a small, bare room at a minimum price and board 
herself by means of the paper bag and the alcohol stovelet. She would 
cut off her periodical visits to her home, her dear niceties of dress and 
every other cut-offable expense. By these means she could hope to 
lay up two hundred dollars out of her year’s salary of four hundred. 
Equipped with this sum, and with a little aid from her father, she 
would in the year thereafter attend a well-known training schoo! for 
Christian workers, master the methods and get herself in line to be the 
most efficient minister’s wife that it was in her to become. 

It was here that the superiority of Athanasius asserted itself in turn. 

‘See thou do it not!” was the beginning of his answer, and likewise 
the end. And why not? 

“First, if there is any starving to be done I prefer to do it myself. 
I want a healthy, wholesome, happy wife, not a keyed-up specialist. 
Second, your mind will be sufficiently trained for any demands the 
parish has a right to make upon it without technical preparation. The 
very fact that you had taken such a course would indicate that you 
expected to assume official church work as your natural and equitable 
part. This I do not consider it.” 

Such was the wise decision of Athanasius. But in approving this 
dictum, which I am glad to say Perpetua accepted, I would by no 
means be found underrating the advantages of the special training 
gained in schools for Christian workers. Such training is valuable for 
any earnest person with a mind for religious and philanthropic work, 
but there is no more reason why a minister’s wife should have it than 
another man’s wife—rather less, as she will have enough to do without 
putting expert ability into exercise. 


OR, in the End, My Advice to Perpetua at that turning-point of her 

life would have been but an expansion of that of Athanasius. I need 
not, I should have had no need to, admonish her, as I might others, 
to that greatest of all preparations for life—‘‘the practice of the 
presence of God.” But this would have been my earnest counsel: 

In the two years before your marriage seek to make yourself an 
all-around, symmetrically-developed woman. Cultivate a good phy- 
sique, sound nerves, the best habits of outdoor living, exercise, eating, 
bathing, etc; study your Bible, learn in your vacations how to keep 
house well, make yourself familiar with the etiquette of good social 
observance, and give what time you can spare to the best and most 
varied literature obtainable and to some study of music and art. 

This advice embodies three prime points: The health, not only of 
Perpetua, but of Athanasius and the children God may give them; 
social correctness and acceptability; spiritual, intellectual and esthetic 
culture. To develop these points very briefly : 

First, Perpetua is called to be not a deaconess nor a theologian but a 
wife and mother; for this calling she needs a sound body and a restful 
spirit. Her part will be to balance, rather than to stimulate, her 
husband; to soothe and refresh his mind, rather than to argue 
questions of criticism and exegesis. A knowledge of hygiene is more 
to the purpose than a knowledge of Hebrew. 

Second, Athanasius is unfortunately not perfectly conversant with 
all the requirements of good society, and yet he is so talented a fellow 
that he is sure to be sought after by men and women of culture and 
social position in the coming years. Perpetua must be able to supply 
the knowledge he may lack as to matters of dress, table customs, the 
etiquette of visits, invitations and the like, all of which have their part 
in giving a man ease, dignity and self-respect. Many a candidate for 
a prominent pulpit has been rejected simply on the.ground of uncouth 
disregard of minor matters of good breeding. Let Perpetua commit to 
memory Oliver Wendell Holmes’s advice: ‘Good dressing, quiet ways, 
low tones of voice, lips that can wait and eyes that do not wander; shy- 
ness of personalities except in intimate communions; to be Jight in 
hand in conversation, to have ideas, but to be able to talk if necessary 
without them, to belong to the company you are in and not to yourself; 
I should say that this was a fair capital of manners to begin with.” 

Third, while specialized knowledge would not be a necessity for 
Perpetua, liberal culture of mind and taste are most essential. Here 
is the point of contact where she can availingly coéperate with her 
husband intellectually. Let her appreciation and discernment of what 
is noble in literature, and of the poetry, music and art of the Christian 
religion, open to him a world which might otherwise remain unknown. 
Her high enthusiasm for what is beautiful and inspiring outside the 
technicalities of his profession will kindle a radiance which will soften 
and enrich all his thinking. Never doubt, Perpetua, that during your 
years of marriage to Athanasius this radiance will clothe the dry 
bones of sermon-structure with its own celestial light. 


NOTE —In the next (the November) Journal Mrs. Scott will show “ Perpetua” married 
and in her husband’s first parish. 
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A Table delicacy available for 
instant use at all times. 


Can be prepared in numerous dainty 
and appetizing ways. A necessity in 
every well ordered kitchen. 


For Soups, Sauces 
Savory Sundries 


and Beef Tea 


Meets all government pure food re- 
quirements. We_ invite comparison 
where quality counts. 


We Furnish These Spoons 
Without Cost 


except the expense of mailing and 


packing. See Offer Below 

They are A-1 standard silver plate, 
superbly fashioned, French gray (sterling) 
finish, free from advertising and manufac- 
tured exclusively for us by the celebrated 
silversmiths, Wm. A. Rogers, Ltd., 
whose name they bear. 


y) N Weigh 































Get the Spoons 


For each spoon desired send a metal 
cap from a 2-oz. or larger sized jar of 
Rex Extract of Beef or Cudahy’s Nutri- 
tive Beef Extract and 1o cents in silver or 
stamps to cover packing and mailing ex- 
pense. (A set of six spoons requires six 
metal caps and 60c.) When sending more 
than one cap, register your letter. 

State plainly whether you want Tea 
Spoons or Bouillon Spoons. 

If you cannot obtain it, send us the 
name of your dealer and 50 cents in stamps 
and we will send you the regular size, a 
2-0z. jar of Rex Extract of Beef; or 6oc. 
and we will mail you spoon and jar. 

Cudahy’s Rex Extract of Beef is sold 
by grocers and druggists. 


The Cudahy Packing Company 
Beef Extract Department T 27 
South Omaha, Neb. 


Send 2 cent stamp for ‘‘ From Ranch to 
Table,”’ an illustrated cook book. 
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The Ministers Social Helper 


Suggests Some Fairs and Booths to Those Who, Working Socially in the 
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This Bassinet Booth is offered as a suggestion for 
the filling of a too-noticeably empty corner. It is a 
remarkably fresh and attractive arrangement. Your 
Swiss bedroom curtains may be borrowed for the 
canopy, and dainty garments for the baby and toys for 
his amusement are on sale. Special attention is called 
to the other “‘ corner’’ booths on this page. 





The Red-Cross Tent is a form of booth very 
easy to arrange, and was a feature at a fair held in 
Plainfield, New Jersey. Sheets may be used for the 
draperies, and any convenience or comfort for the 
sick-room will find a place here; dainty toilet acces- 
sories may be added likewise to the collection of 
articles for sale. 








What Kind of Fair Shall We Have? 


Twenty-two Suggestions to Help You 
Answer the Question 


Fair of the Nations 

Penny Fair 

Feast of Lanterns 
Mother-Goose Market 
Fruit and Flower Féte 
Feast of Days 
Housekeepers’ Fair 

Those Days in Old Virginia 
Book Fair 
All-the-Year-Round Bazar 
College Fair 

Baby Fair 

Zone Fair 

Carnival of Nursery Books 
Snow Carnival 

County Fair 

Merchants’ Fair 

Festival of the Senses 
Holiday Fair 

Seven Ages of Woman 
Old-Time Exhibit 
Wedding Anniversary Sale 


Mystery Features 
Thirteen Hints on Pleasing the Children 


aaa Shown on this page 
Clipping Tree 

The Goose Girl 

Mrs. Wiggs and the Cabbage Patch 
Aunt Peggy 

Village Post-Office 

Old Oaken Bucket 

Snowball Man 

Peter, Peter, Pumpkin-Eater 

jack Horner 

Alligator 

Needle in a Haystack 


Care should be taken that the article secured is worth the 
price paid to get it— the fun coming from the surprise. 


NOTE — Outlines for any of these fairs and features will 
be sent upon request, if accompanied by a self-addressed 
stamped envelope. 





























Churches, Plan to Raise Money by Annual Sales 





The Picture Booth is another “ corner” idea. 
The board frame may be painted in imitation of 
any prevailing style in picture-frames, or may 
be covered with gold paper, or with a wall-paper 
of a color and pattern to harmonize with the gen- 
eral scheme of the fair. Photograph-frames, 
small and large, of different shapes, are for sale 
at this booth. 





A Candy-Basket Booth for a holiday fair may 
be worked out in woven strips of red and green 
denim or paper, or the same effect may be more 
easily painted in. Bunches of holly tied with 
red ribbon ornament the corners and top of the 
handle. Green candy straws tied with red ribbon 
would carry out the color scheme on the counter. 
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Est. 1877 


MAIL IT TO 


Lambert Bros. 


New York 


The New Lambert Jewelry Book ready 
October | 5th — Christmas Edition 


F The New Lambert Jewelry Book. 

Beautiful illustrations showing actual size 
of designs, also precious stones. Being manufacturers 
as well as direct importers, we welcome always compari- 
son of prices. We are strictly retailers and do not em- 
ploy agents of any kind whatsoever, therefore, our 
prices throughout this catalog are considerably lower 
than are usually asked — very much lower than your local 
jeweler is compelled to ask. 


In order to have your name enrolled for a 
Handsome copy of the first edition — write your 
name on a postal now. 

We believe this Book will be of interest and value to 
yeu and please you, . his FREE —vaite br e—peur 


name on a 
Fine Diamond Rings 

















ing all of our own make, we can ina 
sual way of their rare beauty = i 
quality, and the prices are sensibly moderate. 


Lambert Seamless Wedding Rings 





14-karat, $3.30 1 90 
18-karat, $4.40 be ng 
22-kerat, $5.25 22-karat, $15.75 


Inscriptions and date engraved without extra charge. 

The name and fame of our Seamless Wed- 
ding Rings win us friends both sides the house. 
The rings are very close grained and retain the 
highest polish and there is never any fear of 
breaking, for a Lambert Seamless Wedding 
Ring is indestructible, even though it be worn 
to a thin wire. 

All styles, shapes, sizes, width and thicknesses. 
Prices according to size and weight. 14-karat 
$3.30 up, 18-karat $4.40 up, 22-karat $5.25 up. 

Our popular 22-karat "Guinea Gold" $5.25 up. 

@ Special attention - Spr to a New Book 
now ready containing complete oy ye 
designs of Lambert Medals, Class Pins and 
Class Rings. 


Lambert Bros. 


Manufacturing Jewelers and Importers 
FACTORY AND SALESROOMS: 


3rd Ave., Cor. 58th St., New York 

















THE 


AUTOTONE 


The Piano all can Play 


TANDS alone in a class by itself. 
Because it is not a piano with a sepa- 
rate cabinet Player adapted to its interior. 
The Autotone mechanism was invented 
—< et nee a the instrument of 
which it forms an homogeneous part. 
This results in the greatest possible 
harmony and responsiveness between the 
piano and the included ability to play 
it. Every part of the Autotone is 
and the complete instrument built under 


Japanese Floral Decorations make this booth very pretty. The 
base is of bamboo rods, or it may be made of Iaths painted green. The 
uprights are topped with umbrella-frames twined with garlands of pink 





This Apron Booth is a Philadelphia idea that is both dainty one roof. 
and quaint. A flat board surface with a window cut in it is the 
foundation. Cover the wall and roof with red paper, marking 


THE ACCENTOR 





—_ 





paper cherry blossoms, and strings of the blossoms hang from every 
part of the cobweb of twine across the top and sway in the breeze. 
Bare twigs to which the blossoms have been wired cover the posts. 


The Laundry Booth shown below is a ‘* Mystery Feature ”’ attract- 





The Magic Ball —another ** Mystery 


ive to all sorts and ages of people. The booth is arranged in true Feature ’’— is made of red, white and 
Chinese-laundry fashion. Gayly-stenciled paper in yellow and red blue strips sewed together and wound, 
covers it, strange-shaped hieroglyphics being used suggestively, and and holds toys hidden within. A child 


a great dragon decorating the front of the counter. 


“laundry”? are given out on receipt of checks — and five and ten cent until a toy is found, which is carefully 
Chinese checks will be sold for this purpose. Washcloths, cakes of 


soap, etc., make suitable prizes. 





Packages of 


has the fun of unwinding the large ball 


wrapped and tied in order that the mys- 
tery may be heightened. 


A Toy Booth you will 
recognize at once in the 
design shown on the right. 
Barrel hoops twined with 
strips of red and green 
paper are used and a toy 
is hung from the top of 
each hoop. This booth is 
designed especially for a 
Christmas gift sale, and if 
desired for a fancy-work 
booth it would be pretty to 
twine the hoops with ever- 
greens and tie them to- 
gether with red ribbon. 
Smaller hoops might be 
used. 


off the bricks in white crayon. The window-frame and 
shutters should be of white cardboard marked off in black. 
A line of silhouette figures in gray is placed across the base 
of the “‘house.”? If preferred this base might be white 
with black figures. 





which accomplishes the “human touch” is 
found only in the Autotone. 


$550 up 


(in Convenient Payments) 
Any make of piano taken in exchange 
} Ant Catalog Mailed free on request 


HARDMAN, PECK & CO. 


Fifth Avenue and 19th Street 








NEW YORK 


Autotone 
Parts are 
invisible 














“Stork” Pants 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


WATERPROOF 


Button neatly over 

regular diaper. 

$T RK Keep baby’s dresses 
dry and sweet. 

Made of “Stork” Sheeting — 
a rubberless, water-proof fabric, 
light as linen. Easily cleansed. 
50c Pair Sold by dry goods dealers 
& throughout the United States 
“STORK”? SHEETING 
by the yard, $1.00 and $1.50. “ Sterk”’ 
Catch-All Bibs, 50c. Ili your dealer 








hasn't ‘*Stork’’ goods, send to us. 
— Baby Spenge made of 
‘*Stork’’ Sheeting, as a uselul sample — 
also descriptive booklet. 
The Stork Ce., Dept. W-1, Bestom, Mass. @ 
Alse Manufacturers ef “ Sterk”’ Absorbent Diagers 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for October 1907 


Girls Who Have Overcome Loneliness 


By Alice Preston 


HE girl who has found the secret 

of true companionship knows 

very little indeed about loneli- 
ness and limitations. She knows that 
where her limitations end the interest 
of other people and of the world 
begins. If we are lonely it is not the 
fault of the world. Many of you in 
writing to me insist that it is the 
fault of your surroundings. 

You think that if only you could 
live elsewhere you could have a richer 
life. The girl on the farm envies her 
city sister; the city girl yearns for the 
quiet of the country, where she might 
have time to study and grow. One is 
depressed by too little, the other by too much, occupation. And so we 
think that the girl in the small town might reasonably be supposed to 
strike a happy medium and be a contented being. ; 

Shades of small towns! If I were set to seek the most discontented 
girl in the world I should waste no time searching cities and farms for 
her. I should search at once and only in small towns. Now, please do 
not think me out of sympathy with the small-town girl. Indeed I am 
not. I am one myself; I was raised in a small town. I know how 
dreary a place of this sort often is, how few general pleasures it offers, 
how unlovely its streets often are, how narrow and prejudiced its 
people may be. These things I know from A to Z. So do most girls 
who have lived in such places. And yet, mind you, it is the small- 
town girl who will tell you she has fewest opportunities, and will 
point out these very things to prove her assertion. No opportuni- 
ties! Yet where, do you suppose, is there so much opportunity for 
beauty as where now there is no beauty? Where so rich a chance 
for broadening life as in small and narrow places? Where such oppor- 
tunity to plant pleasures as where there are none now growing ? 

- We forget that the wide world, the blue sky, stars, and growing things, 
human nature, with all its needs and possibilities, the people and events 
of.the world—these are our surroundings, no matter where we live. 
Let us use our opportunities and put ourselves in relationship with our 
surroundings and we shall find plenty to do. 





What Five Western Girls Did for Farmers’ Wives 


KNOW. five girls in a Western town, a very dusty, typical, narrow- 

minded little town, you would say. They were an observing set. 
They noticed that, three times a week, on market-days when the farmers 
came to town they often brought their wives and children with them; 
no matter how hot the sun or how dusty the roads, there were always 
some. women willing to endure the discomforts for the sake of a little 
glimpse of town life; or they must help with the marketing; in any 
case, they could not return home until their husbands returned, and by 
that time women and children were usually pretty well tired out. 

Now the clever idea dawned on these girls, why should not these 
farm women have the pleasure of a trip to town without the discom- 
fort? Among the five of them a plan developed rapidly. They would 
have some pleasant sort of rest-room in the heart of the town for these 
women, and fix it up comfortably. A vacant store was rented for a 
moderate sum. Comfortable wicker chairs were bought or donated. 
The stores patronized by the farmers and their wives gladly gave some- 
thing toward a scheme which would, after all, be good for their trade. 
This one donated a water-cooler, that one 2 table, another a wicker 
couch, one a crib, this one some picture-books for the children. 

The plan succeeded from the first. The farmers’ wives were pleased 
and appreciative. The good-fellowship of these five girls spread out 
like ripples on water. And you could not get one of those girls today 
to agree that life and opportunities in a small town are limited. 

I know a girl who has a garden that any English estate might be 

roud of. There bloom phlox, monk’s-hood, hollyhocks, dahlias, 
Seetieuchie, geraniums, and I cannot tell you how many more hardy, 
old-fashioned flowers. Flowers from that garden go each week to the 
two churches of the town, to the dingy little courthouse, and to this or 
that old lady. As this girl’s garden became a pride to the community 
the desire for other gardens sprang up. Slips and seeds from this 
garden were given as a beginning for others now scarcely less lovely. 
Strangers passing through the town remark its abundance of bloom. 
This is due almost wholly to one girl who loves gardens and the little 
town she lives in, and wants others to love them, too. 

In another town three girls and three boys got permission to plant 
a garden by the side of their church. The boys did the digging and 
heavy work, the girls the weeding, training, etc. The garden throve 
and bloomed. It gave pleasure to the congregation, insured flowers at 
each service, and, for the rest, was at the disposal of the minister to 
supply flowers to all the sick and needy of his parish. 


Girls Who Have Made Friends with Their Surroundings 


ERE are four girls I know who have a day-nursery in a busy down- 
town district, where poor mothers who go out to work by the day 
may leave their children to be cared for until work is over. 

Here are three girls who, by means of pin-money they make and 
some voluntary donations, have been able to establish a yearly village 
fund or fellowship. This is given to the poor boy in the village high 
school who is deemed most worthy of it. It is given with the under- 
standing that if in time he feels he can pay back all or a part of it the 
returned fund will be given out again in the same way. The first 
fellowship was given five years ago. The boy who received it is now a 
successful electrical engineer who has returned all of the amount he 
received, plus fifty dollars, which he gratefully added to the fund, with 
the request that it be used to help educate another boy. And all 
this because three girls made friends with their surroundings. 

Here are three country girls who, during the summer months, apply 
to reliable charities in a city near by for city children in need of a sum- 
mer outing. They have a kind of summer camp at home and make a 
jolly matter of it. They take only three children at a time, so the work 
is not heavy. Each child is allowed to remain a month. Last summer 
these girls gave pleasure and health to twelve little city children. 

One girl I know, who lives on a farm and is an only child, has per- 
suaded her grandparents, with whom she lives, to let her have a little 
nag child from the city, fourteen years old, to spend the winter with 

er. She is going to study with her, and for the rest be, she writes me, 
“the very sweetest older sister I can be.”’ It is difficult to say which 
of the two will get the more good out of this companionship. 

Here is a girl, a trained nurse, who had to give up her work to go 
home to the farm to take care of her father and mother. From one of 
the hospitals where she had her training a convalescent child from the 
children’s ward was sent to her to care for. The child remained three 
weeks, and then went home fat and rosy. This was the beginning of 
the thing. Now she and her old mother are rarely without some little 
convalescent, and the farm is not the lonely place this girl wrote me 
about with so much discouragement when she first went back to it. 


Here are four warm-hearted girls who got permission to serve after- 
noon tea three afternoons each week in the parlor of an Old Ladies’ 
Home. “You see,’ one of them writes me, “this makes it a bit more 
homelike for those dear, little old ladies, and I think they like it.” 

I know two girls in Virginia who go into the mountains each sum- 
mer to camp. There they have an open-air school, and teach the 
mountain children for two hours each morning. 

In a busy milling town four girls opened a little reading-room and 
library. A little building once used as a dairy was fitted up with a few 
chairs, tables and shelves. Books and magazines were bought and 
donated. The library was open every evening after mill hours. In the 
spring the same three girls planted a garden with hardy, old-fashioned 
flowers. From the earliest blooming until the frost they made a prac- 
tice of giving a little bunch of flowers or a single lovely flower with each 
book taken out of the library. 


A Boys’ Library, and a Fairy-Tale Room for Children 


HREE other girls living in a town where the boys were notoriously 
bad and troublesome started a boys’ library. They donated the 
children’s books they themselves had outgrown and persuaded nearly 
every grown-up in the village to do the same. The result was seven 
hundred interesting books, which were put at the disposal of boys 
who, most of them, had no books of their own. There is less mischief 
and more pleasure in that town today. 
In a large town three girls I know have opened what they call a 
Fairy-Tale Room: 


‘*This town,” one of them writes me, ‘‘ was, I assure you, up to this time a 
town of unjoyous children. But the Fairy-Tale Room has changed that. 
All children of the neighborhood may come if they like, big and little 
ones. And they come, I assure you. Even some of the mothers have asked 
lately to come. Sue and Charlotte and I take turns telling the fairy-tales. 
The Fairy-Tale Room has become a real pleasure-spot in the town.” 


A Western town once made hideous by many huge billboards owes 
its present lack of them to four girls who made up their minds to do 
something to beautify their town. They composed a letter to the firms 
which advertised on these billboards. The letter stated that the bill- 
boards were obnoxious to the village, and that if they were not 
removed within thirty days the women whose names stood at the 
foot of the letter would all withdraw their patronage from these 
stores. The letter was signed by all the prominent women, and by 
nearly every housewife of the town. There is not a billboard in that 
town today. 

Three college girls I know started a little literature correspondence 
course with several girls who lived in out-of-the-way places, where 
college and libraries were inaccessible. ‘These college girls loaned these 
girls their own books and college notes. They wrote out a lesson each 
week, with questions to be answered. They sent carbon copies of 
these lessons each week to the four girls in the country who were now 
their fellow-students. ‘ You see,’ one of the college girls writes me, 
“it keeps us from getting rusty and is such a pleasure.” 

We all have opportunities, and most of us would enjoy companion- 
ship, but not all of us know how to get it. Many of you write me: 


**Dear Alice Preston: 
‘*T do want to be of some use. I know you can help me decide what to do.” 


Nothing said about tastes or surroundings or opportunities. I 
dearly love to help when I can, so write me as often as you like; but 
do not expect me to be a seer and a prophet. Look about in your life, 
consider every possibility and opportunity, and then, perhaps, by 
talking things over we can ‘rrive at some helpful solution. But join 
yourself to some company o fellow-beings. Do not go on any longer 
alone. It is not worth while; whereas going on with others makes a 
continued joy and a privilege of life. 


Let Us All Try to Have an Interest in Others 


N THE Prologue to the Canterbury Tales Chaucer tells us that one 
April as he, a Pilgrim on the way to Canterbury, was stopping at the 
“Tabard Inn,” at Southwark-on-the-Thames, there came at night to 
the same hostelry a company of Pilgrims, twenty-nine in all, also on 
their way to the shrine of the blessed Thomas & Becket at Canterbury. 
Now being of a friendly and sunny nature, very soon Chaucer had 
made the acquaintance of them all. As he himself tells us: 


“Shorty « « « 
So had I spoken with them every one 
That I was of their fellowship anon.” 


Now Chaucer might have gone his way alone, the Pilgrims might 
have gone theirs, and we would never have heard of the matter. But 
he did not sit in a chimney-corner of the inn, merely looking on; he 
did not hold himself aloof, and set out alone the next morning. Not 
a bit of it. He chose, instead, to travel with the Knight, the Squire, the 
Prioress, the Friar, the Cook, the Shipman, the Nun, the Dyer, the 
Haberdasher, the Parson, the Miller, and the rest—and that was, you 
see, a journey worth making, and very well worth hearing about. 

If we, too, had the cheer, the courage, the forgetfulness of self, the 
sunny, straightforward interest in others that would take us from the 
chimney-corner of our own small, timid interests, straight into the Inn’s 
company, what a different life we should have of it! 

If my Aunt Matilda saw this she would no doubt say: “What is 
the use, my dear, of talking to those girls who are as modern as can be, 
as though they were all staying over night at the ‘Tabard Inn,’ or 
could any day meet Chaucer and the Canterbury Pilgrims riding 
around the turn of any sunny highway, when you know perfectly well 
that the ‘Tabard Inn’ now is not an inn at all, but only a name, and 
the Canterbury Pilgrims are all dead and buried long ago?” 

Yes, the old “Tabard Inn” in Southwark exists no longer, and the day 
of pilgrimages is gone by. But companionship is as good a thing as it 
ever was. Nor does it seem unfitting to think of the world as an inn, 
and the broad highway that runs past it, traveled by so many, as the 
highway of life. Chaucer’s Pilgrims traveled from Southwark to 
Canterbury, a short road through a little and lovely country; but this 
highway of ours runs through all lands and past all ages, and leads, if 
we are rightly told, to a country well worth the journey, a land, some 
say, flowing with milk and honey; a land toward which all of us are 
making a pleasant or unpleasant, profitable or unprofitable, memorable 
or unmemorable pilgrimage. 

Write me down a list of your Canterbury Pilgrims—the company 
which you have joined, whose interests you really share and delight in. 
How many are there in it? Are there twenty-nine? Are there twenty, 
then? No! Fifteen, perhaps? Ten? Seven? Five? What! are 
there not three, even? This is the sort of chimney-corner existence a 
great many of us are living; and there, all the while, is the highway out- 
side, the hastening tramp of horses’ hoofs, the departure of guests, the 
greeting and mingling of the cheery voices of those who travel in com- 
pany, of those who daily share sun and weather, and divide heartily 
among them the hardships or the variable delights of life’s journey. 
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Ironing Without 
-FIRE teva 


— 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
To Prove It in 


Your OWN HOME 








“HIS is 
the old- 
country 
way ot 
ironing. 
The pieces 
are run 
through 
»0lished 
nard wood- 
en rollers 
and pres- 
sure (in- 
stead of 
heat)makes 
them as 
glossy and 
smooth as 
though 
ironed with 
flat irons. 
It is an 
easyway,a 
quick way 
to iron 
and it 
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The hard maple rollers of The 
DOMESTIC Mangle are CURED SAVES THE 
by a Secret Process, They are guar- CLOTHES 
anteed never to check or crack, No oil, x nd 
shellac or varnish to injure the goods, | ‘99. Be- 
cause pres- 
sure can- 
not injure the weakest or most delicate fabric, 
while even moderate heat from flat irons makes 
the threads brittle and weak and turns the goods 
yellow. And in a few months the piece is ‘‘ worn 
out’’ and ready to be made into dust cloths. It 
is an actual fact that where the ironing is done 
by pressure with the 


Domestic Mangle 


your white goods will last from efght to ten limes 
as long as though ironed with flat irons. If you 
use the Domestic Mangle it will make it possible 
for You to keep your fine table and bed linens in 
the family for Generations as they do in Europe, 
instead of having to replace them in a few months 
with new. 

Every woman who wishes to preserve her 
health and practice economy in the household 
should try this easier, better, more economical 
way of ironing. 

It won’t cost a penny to make the trial in your 
own home, for we will send a Domestic Mangle 
to any woman who writes us on 


30 Days FREE TRIAL 


There will be nothing to pay, no promises to 
make, no obligations to assume, until the Domestic 
Mangle has been used for a whole month — and 
we will even pay the freight. If you decide to 
keep the Mangle after the Month’s Test, you can 
pay on 


EASY PAYMENTS 


if more convenient. There is no “ catch’’ about 
this offer—we simply know that the Domestic 
Mangle does all we claim, and are willing that 
you should prove it for yourself at our risk before 
you pay a single penny. 

Our FREE Book —‘‘/roning Without Fire,” 
gives all the details and describes our two sizes. 

Write for it today. 


DOMESTIC MFG. CO. 
1241 18th Street Racine, Wisconsin 
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SMYRNA RUGS 
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Richcoloring anda thick, soft pile aretwo important 
characteristics of ‘* IMPERIAL” SMYRNA Rugs. 
The pure wool, of which they are woven, is capable 
of retaining far greater lustre of color than is possi- 
ble with other materials, In this quality, as indesign, 
“IMPERIALS" closely resemble high gradeimported 
rugs. ‘lheir thickness and softness to the tread are 
highly desirable features ensuring freedom from noise. 
In the library or the dining-room, ‘‘ IMPERIAL" 
SMYRNA Rugs are especially satisfactory. 

The “ IMPERIAL” is reversible — has two wear- 
ing surfaces, and no seams to rip open and tear. In 
proportion to its durability, its cost is far less than 
that of any single-faced rug. 

Sizes 18 x 34 inches to 12 x 18 feet. 

Prices from $1.25 to $75.00, according to size. 
Sold by 10,000 dealers. 


Send for booklet “Art and Utility,” 
showing ** Imperials"’ in exact colors. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Sole Distributing Agents 
880 Broadway, New York 











Brown’s Famous Pictures 














‘ a Reproductions of Fa- 
7 mous Paintings, Portraits 
and Homes of Famous 
People, etc. ,tthousands of 
subjects, size 54%x8. One 
centeach. 120 for $1.00 
Send 2c stamp to 
pay postage. We 
will send 2 Sample 
Pictures and big 
catalogue with 
1000 miniature 
illustrations. 


COLORED 
PICTURES 
OF BIRDS 


Size 5x7, 2c each. $1.75 
per 100. Catalogue and 
sample for 2c stamp. 


GEO. P. BROWN & CO., BEVERLY, MASS. 
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What Other Girls 


Tell Dolly 


Drawings by Her Friend Jane 


EAR GIRLS: 
Great minds run 
in the same channel, 


they say, and I’ll bet a 
cooky that all these ideas 
are the very ones you’ve 
been considering and pon- 
dering and wanting, be- 
cause we’re all in the same 
class, you know. Natu- 
rally, though, this page 
accommodates but a small 
portion —in the open of 
our innermost convictions 
of that which is most desir- 
able. When I have finished 
this screed my chance to 
speak is gone for the time, 
but you can all go on like 
the brook—and tell me of 
the things I have missed. 
There must be oceans. 
But before I begin with our 
ideas for this month let me introduce my friend Jane, who, as you see 
by the title, has illustrated some of them for us. Now to my letters: 


‘*For DoLiy’s PAGE: Although my salary is a small one I have been 
so fortunate as to be able to save enough during the year to take a vaca- 
tion; and my wardrobe being limited, in sympathy with my purse, I 
decided to try to curtail my laundry bill. I invested’ in a blue China-silk 
waist, which cost me one dollar and ninety cents, and I have had about ten 
dollars’ worth of wear out of it, especially when traveling. I also made 
quite a number of turnover collars and cuffs to be worn with it, to help take 
away the sombre look, so that I would be able to change and freshen up 
a trifle just before my journey’s end, for you know the old saying about 
first impressions 

‘*My blue waist and I had an eventful ride. One summer I was visiting 
in Iowa, and packing up to come on East, when I received a telegram asking 
me to meet a relative in Illinois. 

‘*Well, by several unavoidable delays, I arrived at the station just in time 
to see the train vanishing around a curve and leaving me alone in a little 
mining camp with no accommodations for strangers and the shadows of 
night coming on. I was awakened from my reverie by the sole occupant of 
the station—he came up and said he ‘had to close up.’ Imagine how I felt. 
I told him I was going to wait for the ten a al train, but he in- 
formed me that the train I missed was the last one. The only way I 
could get to my destination that night was by going on a freight train, which 
had a caboose hitched on. He advised me to go, saying it wasn’t quite safe 
for me to stay over. I decided to do so, and after a little while the freight 
train pulled in, and I got aboard the caboose. It landed me safely three 
hours afterward, and my waist was as crisp as when I started. I certainly 
would have been a study in black and white had I worn a white waist on 
that trip, for soft coal was the favorite on the engine. 

“Yours cordially, PENNSYLVANIA.” 

The moral of this little tale, girls, is that a dark silk waist is a saving 
grace for traveling. On a trip like this, one would be likely to see 
handsome trees and shrubbery—possibly, pine woods where large 
cones could be had for the finding. This reminds me of the practical 
use a clever Virginia girl made of some: 


‘*T live in the country,” she said, ‘‘and my room has four narrow windows. 
I wanted curtain poles for my windows when I fixed up my room last fall, 
and not being able to buy new ones I took four broom-handles, which I cut 
off as close as possible to the brush part. Then I stained them brown. Out 
in the woods one afternoon I got sixteen pine cones, eight large and eight 
small ones. The large ones I fastened to the poles, one on each end, with 
glue and small tacks. The small ones I drove long wire nails through and 
used as rests, driving one on eachside of the window-frame. With my new 
and dainty cheesecloth curtains they look really swell, and I’m too proud 
for anything.” 


You’re quite right, Miss Virginia; isn’t she, girls ?—and we are all 
proud of you and grateful, too, for telling us about this good idea. 


IKEWISE are we proud of, and grateful to, Catherine, of Pennsy]- 
vania, who told in a letter how she created such a charming and 
harmonious effect in her room by using the left-over strips of her new 
wall-paper with which to cover her boxes, a scrap-basket, a small desk 
box, a sewing-box, hat-boxes and so on. It was rosy paper and looked 
perfectly dear with white woodwork and old-fashioned mahogany 
furniture. 

Again, to our joy, we hear from a Connecticut friend that she bought 
at an art sale a small picture for twenty-five cents. The picture was 
cheap, but the frame was not, so she removed the print, put a piece of 
flowered cretonne in its place—under the glass, of 
course — adjusted the wooden backpiece again, and 
with a final facing of felt applied with glue she had 
a pretty table-tray for tumblers or a vase. Wasn’t 
this truly ingenious, when vou consider the price of 
these trays as sold in the shops? 

Our next exciting news is about the little 
Massachusetts housekeeper whose misfortune it 
was to have the precious necks of two cut-glass 
carafes broken. No, she didn’t cry. She sent 
them to a factory, where for a small sum a work- 
man cut the edges off evenly, and the carafes be- 
came two self-respecting flower-bowls. Eureka! 
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HE end is not yet. Another joy this month is 

to hear of the seven business-girl friends of 
whom we’re so very proud, especially because of 
their good, common-sense plan for pleasure. 

They banded together and by their mingled 
society are trying to make each other happier and 
to get as much pleasure out of life as they can in 
an economical way. 

Once every month they meet at the home of one 
of their members, each girl in turn throwing open 
her door to the rest. This little plan of coming 
together helps the girls wonderfully. They talk 
their little daily tribulations over together; they 
share each other’s joys. Sometimes there is a little program con- 
sisting, perhaps, of a short talk by one of them on some subject of 
general interest, especially if she has been away on a trip to a new 
place. There are musical members, and music is oftentimes the 
feature of the evening. This is sometimes followed by light 
refreshments, and then it is time to disperse. Each girl contributes 
twenty-five cents a month toward the financial part, which money is 
put in the care of one of their number who acts as _ treasurer. 
Occasionally they use the money for concert tickets or a good play, 
but they do not meet with a fixed idea, like sewing, playing cards or 
guessing games—simply for relaxation and recreation and to enjoy a 
confidential, social time. Really, girls, all the pleasures of life can be 
ours, if we’ll only watch out for them. There are so many ways to 
succeed—N. B. 


——~ 
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“Catherine Fell Heir 
to an Old-Fashioned 
Flowered Silk Gown” 


The Pin-Money Makers 


“| LIVE in a large apart- 
ment house,” says one of 
our friends who lives in the 
city, ‘‘and as I keep house 
for my three sisters 1 am 
able to do quite a little cook- 
ing for women who are ‘light 
housekeepers.’ As I have a 
telephone I call up the differ- 
ent apartments each day, tell 
them what I am going to cook 
that day and ask them what 
they wish to order. I serve 
a simple luncheon in the mid- 
dle of the day, the chief dish 
being a nourishing soup, and 
it is as easy to make a large 
quantity as a small one for 
my family. I also make 
cake, hot breads and sand- 
wiches to order. I have a 
large number of outside calls 
for sandwiches and make a 
good deal of money that way. 
I study up all the new recipes for sandwiches, etc., and improve on them 
myself, and make quite a success in this line. I also get up little suppers in 
the c hafing- dish for social gatherings. I charge about the same as restau- 
rants and hotels, and realize a fair money profit.” 


“There are Musical Members, and 
Music is Oftentimes the Feature 
of the Evening” 


ROM a Rhode Island girl comes the news that she made a snug 

little sum of money last winter by keeping in order the party shoes 
of gay friends and acquaintances. Worn places in satin were matched 
and patched. New rosettes and buckles covered shabby toes. Plain 
satin slippers became things of beauty when embroidered with deli- 
cate sprays of forget-me-nots or rosebuds to harmonize with pale 
blue or pink frocks. One pair of hopeless-looking suéde slippers was 
transformed by an application of liquid gilt and finished with stiff 
little yellow bows like butterflies. 


‘‘T am fortunate enough to live near a regular colony of bachelor girls, in 
one of our smaller cities,’ writes a New York State girl. ‘‘There are 
stenographers, milliners, artists, elocution- 
ists, etc. Their business hours are any- 
where from six to nine hours a day. 
At the end of the day they have little time 
or inclination to do their necessary mend- 
ing, pressing, washing of lingerie waists, 
etc. Having made the acquaintance of 
several of them, I profit by their inability 
and lack of time to do this work for them- 
selves, and I receive good pay for doing it 
for them, which enables me almost to 
clothe myself from this source. I also re- 
ceive a good many of their cast-off clothes, 
old hats, coats, etc., which I sometimes 
alter and build over so well that they buy 
them back from me, and if they do not 
what I cannot use goes to the charitable 
institutions.” 





“I Began " 
Work ’ 


‘*While I was in the High School,” our 
friend Alice, of Massachusetts, writes, 
**T discovered, through the daughter of a 


florist, that I could work in her father’s Pinching 
greenhouses. I began work pinching off Off 
buds—where there were too many grow- Buds” 


ing on the pinks the smaller ones must 

be snapped off, that the larger ones might develop. ‘That occupation was 

both interesting and pleasant for a girl who loves flowers. I learned quite 

a lot about the various plants and flowers at the same time. The amount of 

compensation depends upon the proprietor and the size of the greenhouse.” 
And so we could go on making money indefinitely. But a few other 

ideas are pressing just now. For instance: 


Some Girlish Frills 


ERHAPS some girl who possesses one of the old-fashioned rings 
set with a large amethyst, beryl or cameo stone that is too large to 
wear as a ring is pining to use it somehow, and may be overjoyed to 
hear this idea from an art student. Such a ring may be made into the 
prettiest pin at slight expense, without resetting. Have a jeweler cut 
the gold band in the middle and straighten both ends on each side of 
the setting, finishing the points nicely, and fitting a gold pin and clasp 
on the back of the bar thus formed. The result is a beautiful stone 
in a quaint setting, in the middle of a gold bar about two inches long. 
When Catherine was sixteen her Aunt Mehitable gave her an old- 
fashioned flowered silk gown—a truly Colonial pattern that, alas, was 
now worn and yellow in places. “T’ll make it into something fashion- 
able, anyway,” said Catherine, shaking out the shimmering mass of 
folds. ‘ Ribbons,” said Maud enthusiastically; “I see yards of them 
with that lovely rose running down the centre,” 
and so into ribbons it went. For parties she 
made bretelles and a sash with a waist-girdle to 
match. A best negligee was evolved of the 
shorter lengths in broad strips joined by dotted- 
Swiss bands and edged all around with lace. 
Fancy bags were made, also a dainty tea-table 
apron, which was a thing of bows and ruffles— 
and there was enough, after all, to make sachets 
and pincushions for Christmas gifts. Dear Aunt 
Mehit! 


‘It’s my turn next,” says Blanche. ‘‘Owing to 
much tripping the light fantastic toe last winter, 
two pairs of silk stockings were quite worn out, 
except above the ankles. Now, you probably won't 
believe that one pretty pair of stoc kings was made 





> & ay 4 out of these two old _ but it’s true—really — 


it can easily be done. For instance, take a pale- blue 
pair and a black pair, both with good legs, but 
worn-out feet. From a good pattern cut new feet 
out of the blue legs and crochet them neatly to the 
black tops by picking up the threads after shaping 
the black tops to fit the new blue feet. Then with 
pale-blue lustre cotton embroider dots or other suitable design above and 
below the crocheted line. These are really pretty and do not look ‘patchy’ 
at all. Any other harmonizing colors may be combined.” 


One more idea in closing, my dear friends (like many and nearly 
all great speakers)—a parting verse for a post-card album: 
From ’round the world these cards have come, 
Thro’ every sort of weather; 
But here they find a quiet home 
And spend their days together. 
Could we but hear with mortal ear 
The tales they tell each other, 
What joys of travel we might have, 
Without a bit of bother! 


Yours till the seas run dry, Dotty. 
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y Good 
1 Cocoa 


\ Pure Cocoa of good quality 
is of a rich, red-brown color. 
IJ) When the article offered for 
“sale is so dark as to appear 
1 almost black, it is a sure sign 
) that it has been tampered 
W with in the making, or that it 
7 was made from Cocoa beans 
Np of a poor quality. The 
Analyst to the Massachusetts 
State Board of Health states 
in a recent publication that 
the treatment of cocoa with 
\z alkali for the purpose of pro- 
i ducing a more perfect emul- 
my = sion is objectionable, even if 
not considered as a form of 
adulteration. The legitimate 
way, he says, of making it as 
soluble as possible is to pul- 
verize it very fine, so that the 
particles remain in even sus- 
pension and form’ a smooth 
paste. Walter Baker & Co.'s 
cocoa is a perfectly pure 
article with a most delicious 
flavor, made by a scientific 
blending of the best beans 
grown in different parts of the 
world. It is ground to an ex- 
traordinary fineness, being 
driven in the last stage 
through a sieve with several 
thousand meshes to the 
square inch. 











Registered U.S. Pat. Office. 
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America 
! Walter Baker & Co., Led, ] 


Established 1780 
Dorchester, Mass. 
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Autumn Plantins 


By Frances Duncan 


HEN autumn approaches, to 

plant or not to plant is the 

question before the gardener. 
There are, of course, those plants 
which, like magnolias among trees 
and chrvsanthemums among _her- 
baceous plants, have strongly- 
expressed preferences for spring 
planting; and there are the others, 
such as the spring-flowering bulbs, 
whose preferences are even more 
strongly expressed for autumn plant 
ing—these are, as one might say, 
plainly labeled. But besides these 
are evergreens and a vast number of 
deciduous trees and hardy plants 
which are listed in catalogues as “ planted in either spring or fall,” and 
the beginning gardener wonders which. Garden books and nursery- 
men’s catalogues are sure to insist on the wisdom of autumn planting, 
and one’s amateur friends usually say “ Don’t.” 





Where the Trouble Lies 


F OURS were a climate of regular and orderly habits, such as the 
English climate, if things would always freeze December 1 and 
stay frozen until March 1, if warm weather would come in May and 
stay until September, if March and April and October and November 
were cool and equable and moist, one could make the nicest of plant- 
ing schedules with a clear conscience ; the plants manage to bring 
out their blossoms fairly on time even if they are killed as a result of 
their punctuality. But the climate has no idea whatever of schedule 
time or of consistency; it is as perilous a thing to give an exact date 
for the planting-out of tender things as to give a calendar date for the 
nd er winter underwear. Some autumns are peculiarly hard on 
newly-planted stock—last year’s, for instance, when a long drought 
was followed by an unusually severe winter, while last spring, cold and 
moist, was admirable for newly-planted stock. Sometimes it is the 
spring which is almost impossible for transplanting purposes, because 
the ground may stay frozen until mid-April and then the spring come 
with a rush, hurrying trees into leaf before gardeners have a chance to 
do anything, compressing the planting season into about three weeks. 
Transplanting is always a shock to the system, and any plant needs 
a week of undisturbed peace and quiet before it must “get busy” 
again. The pitfall of spring planting is that it is often belated, and the 
oung plant finds upon it the duties of leafing-out and of blossoming 
ore the roots have made connect'ons and are able to supply the 
food. The injury to autumn-planted stock is likely to result from the 
few days of unexpected warmth during the winter when demands are 
made on root-strength which the plant has not; also from “ heaving’ — 
that is, when a plant, because of the alternate freezing and thawing, 
becomes dislodged. This latter danger may be guarded against by 
mulching, which is essential to successful planting in autumn. In fact 
I should be inclined to say that, given a careful planting in well- 
prepared soil, and a good mulch (if the planting be done in the 
autumn), and the chances of success between spring and autumn 
planting are about as six to half a dozen. 


The Chief Points to Keep in Mind 


HE whole idea in transplanting is that plants be shifted during 

their resting period—when they are “dormant,” as it is called. It 
follows naturally that plants which bloom very early in the spring 
prefer being moved in the autumn, since the spring is their busy season, 
while, for a like reason, autumn-blooming plants are usually best 
shifted in the spring. It is also generally true that the earlier plants 
bloom in the spring, the earlier they may be moved in the autumn. 
Among spring-flowering bulbs, for instance, although crocuses may be 
planted late, the preferred order of planting is crocus, narcissus, 
tulip. Crocuses may be planted in early September, tulips as late as 
November, or even in a January thaw, for the reason that the crocus 
likes to make root-growth in the autumn, having scant time in the 
spring for such work, while tulips, since they appear much later, can 
wait Sor this. Peonies, although they may be moved in early spring, 
like to make a root-growth in the autumn and should be given an 
opportunity to do so. Mulching should be done after the ground has 
frezen. A heavy mulch of stable manure applied too early and removed 
too late will start plants in the hardy borders into an unwise activity. 


Don’t Plant These in the Autumn 


EVERGREENS: Expert gardeners can move these successfully during 
a moist September—it is a risk for amateurs to try it. Better wait 
till spring. 


MAGNOLIAS, Tutte TREES, SWEET-GuM (Liguidambar), American 
Holly should always be planted in the spring. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS, JAPANESE ANEMONES, late Tritomas and 
Yuccas prefer being planted in the spring. 


HARDY PERENNIALS UNDER THESE CONDITIONS: Don’t plant 
hardy perennials after October 15; they will have no opportun.ty to 
make root-growth. 


Decipuous TREES AND SHRUBS UNDER THESE ConDITIONS: If 
the planting is to be in an exposed place defer it until spring. If you 
are farther north than forty-five degrees it is safer to wait until spring. 


Ir You Don’t INTEND To TROUBLE TO Mutcu plant neither shrubs 
nor trees nor hardy perennials in the autumn. 


But You May Plant These 


SPRING-FLOWERING BuLss: In the autumn or not at all. 


Liutes: Plant these in October, except the American Turk’s Cap, 
Canadian bell flower and the Madonna lily, which are planted in August. 


EARLY-FLOWERING HERBACEOUS PLANTS, such as Oriental poppies, 
peonies, foxglove, bleeding heart, should be set out as soon as pussible. 


DeEctpuous TREES AND SHRUBS, with the exceptions given above. 
Planting must be done after the leaves have fallen, approximately from 
October 15 to December 15. 


HARDY PERENNIALS, with the exceptions given above. Planting 
should be done from September 15 to October 15 (approximately). 


Irises should be planted now if they are to bloom next summer. 
If you want a succession of bloom from mid-March until August, try 
Iris reticulata, Iris verna, the Florentine, Spanish, white Siberian and 
German irises, Jris neglecta and the Japanese iris. These bloom in 
thé order named. Give them rich soil and plenty of water; roots 
should be sei in clumps four inches deep. Thrive in sun or half-shade. 


Now is the Time to Make a Spring Garden 


NY one may have a spring garden. Flowers in July and August 

are had at the expense of much weeding and warfare with insects, 

but from March until the end of May flowers may be had for little 
more than the putting of bulbs in the ground. 

If ever is given a prodigal return in beauty for a small expendi- 
ture of time and labor and money, it is by this same blessed race of 
spring-flowering bulbs. For city folk and suburbanites, for folk on 
Northern farms, where the long, hard winter seems as if it would 
never end, the blossoms of the early spring which seem to come of 
their own accord are a peculiar delight. 


What Bulbs to Buy 


ATALOGUES show a bewildering range of varieties. It is cheer- 
ful for the gardener with a modest pocketbook to remember that 
the inexpensive old sorts are often not only the safest, but, moreover, the 
best. The low price itself is due to their being extremely easy to grow. 
The fact that a flower is “common” does not make it the less lovely— 
the sky and the sunshine and the green grass are common also. 
One may have a wealth of poets’ narcissuses in May—and once in the 
garden they “ live happily forever after’’ —for the price of a few expensive 
hyacinths, which are by no means so hardy nor so easily grown and 
“run out” in a few years. The common daffodils (both double and 
single) are very lovely, and if given half-shade are a yearly delight. 
The common snowdrop (Galanthus nivalis) is much more del ‘cate 
than the named varieties and spreads happily with no care at all, while 
the more expensive sorts are uncertain and difficult. Crocuses may 
be had at three or four dollars a thousand, if one gets single colors, and 
it is unnecessary to buy named sorts. Among the best all-around tulips 
are the Duc Van Thol varieties for early ones and the Darwin for 
Jate—the latter may be had in a mixture for two dollars a hundred. 


Where to Plant Them 


SIDE from the show-beds, which are not so easy to manage and 
unless just right are disappointing, there are many delightful 
uses for bulbs. P!ant crocuses at the foot of shrubs or in colonies in the 
grass. Take up a piece of sod and set the bulbs in irregular patches, 
then replace the sod. They should be three inches deep and about 
four inches apart. 

Instead of trying to make grass grow under a tree and sun-loving 
shrubs cke out an unhappy existence in the shade, plant the pips of 
lilies-of-the-valley and they will carpet the ground in a surprisingly 
short time. On the north side of the house, where the grass does not 
grow well, plant snowdrops in it just as you planted crocuses. All the 
care needed is to refrain from the use of the lawn-mower until the 
leaves have wilted. In a hardy border set your daffodils and poets’ 
narcissuses (which cost five dollars a thousand), putting the bulbs of 
the latter six to seven inches deep and only three inches apart, to make 
strong clumps, and you will have plenty to cut and bring into the 
house. (Cut when half-opened and you will not exhaust the bulb.) 
If you plant also the Poeticus ornatus, which blooms earlier, you will 
have flowers all of May. Poets’ narcissus is also good as an edging to a 
bed, and after it is done flowering annuals may be sown. The lovely 
little Scilla Siberica and Chionodoxa, if planted in little colonies, 
will delight you in March with flowers of an exquisite almost gentian 
blue. One Princeton professor has a bit of ground against his house 
abloom from May until mid-June. Against the house are trained 
Jasminum nudiflorum and Dawson roses. In front are planted poets’ 
narcissuses and daffodils. In late March the jasminum blooms, then 
the daffodils, next the narcissuses, next the roses—and then the pro- 
fessor goes away. Such planting would cost about four dollars. 


How to Plant 


OR planting in the garden four times the depth of the bulb is a good 

rule, and about as many inches apart as the bulb is deep. Most 
bulbs hate direct contact with manure; therefore, it is safer to put in a 
handful of sand when planting and set each bulb on this. 


How to Divide Plants 


HIS is the time of year when one’s borders are enlarged by dividing 
phlox and larkspurs, and generosity is likely to flourish in the 
garden. The most delightful of exchanges may take place, and, like 
the quality of mercy, there is no strain about this form of generosity: 
it blesses both her that gives and her that takes. One gardener in 
separating her phlox finds more roots than she needs, therefore some of 
the phlox goes over the fence to a neighbor’s garden in exchange for 
clove pinks or columbines. Plants brought into the garden in this way 
are much more welcome than those which are merely bought. 

This dividing of plants is, for a beginning gardener, no small 
ordeal. One has somewhat the feeling of Abraham offering up Isaac 
when, standing before a thrifty, prosperous plant, one contemplates 
digging it up, beheading its stems, chopping its roots into pieces and 
planting these melancholy fragments in a new and untried place in 
hope of a distant good. Yet to some p ants it is essential to their 
health and as harmless a practice as cutting back a house-plant. 

One of the plants which not only may be divided, but indeed must 
be divided if it is to retain its perfect health and vigor, is perennial 
phlox; this should be divided every three years. It is done in a very 
summary manner: Dig up a clump with a sharp spade. If you 
cannot disentangle the roots readily cut the clump into pieces about as 
large as a man’s hand. Each section should have plenty of roots 
and five or six stalks. Cut off the stalks and leaves and plant each 
section separately in the garden-beds. Put a little manure in the 
bottom of the hole, then a little soil, then the plant: fill in with soil 
carefully, press firmly, water well, and the thing is done. An old hand 
will accomplish the whole work with a spade in a very short time. 
Phlox may be divided quite as well in October, but September is 
better, because there will then be a few blossoms left as color-labels, 
and one can weed out the magenta—that pariah among colors—and 
cast it without the gates. 

There are other plants which, although division is not necessary to 
their health, may be made into twins and triplets in this simple and 
practical fashion. Among these are the German and Japanese iris, 
the funkia or day lily (of which only a strong, healthy clump should be 
divided, and each portion should contain several crowns) and the 
yellow day lily (Hemerocallis). 


House Plants May be Taken Up Now 


OUSE plants which have summered in the garden may be taken 

up and repotted as soon as the nights grow cool. Put bits of 

crock in the bottom of the pot for drainage, and use good, porous soil. 

Keep them in the shade for a few days until they have recovered from 
the change. 
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Inlaid and Printed 

OR sanitary reasons, 

use Cook's Linoleum 
for the bathroom floor— 
Cook's, not azy linoleum; 
and for the walls, Cook's 
DECORA washable water- 
proof wall covering. 


Cook’s Linoleum—the inlaid (with 
pattern through to the back)—is 
molded in one piece, without a 
joint, seam, depressed line or 
weakness anywhere. 

Unlike the kind formed by sepa- 
rate dies, in Cook’s there are no 
places where dirt can lodge, scrub- 
water soak in, or disease germs 
propagate. 

Moreover, Cook’s is pleasanter 
and quieter to the tread because 
it is pliable, not brittle ; tough, 
but not hard. 

Insist at your dealer’s on Cook's 
Linoleum. You can tell the genuine 
by the name on the back. 

Before you buy, write for Linoleum Book 


G, with color plates of the new patterns and 
complete information. 


Leaflet, describing Cook’s Decora for your 
walls, also sent free on request. 


Trenton Oil Cloth & Linoleam Company 


Trenton, New Jersey 


ooks Decors 
the 








Mothers! 
Send For 
This Book 


and Free Sample 


of 


SANIPURE MILK 


A Perfectly Balanced Infant’s Food 


Mother, hot weather is here—if you nurse baby 
from a bottle, you are putting the little life in great 
danger from impure milk. 

At the annual congress of the American Tuber- 
culosis League, Atlantic City, June 4, use of Raw 
Milk was pronounced the “real race suicide” and 
a “diet of consumption germs.” And it was agreed 
that “ the ravages of Tuberculosis will go on until 
every mother knows that it is a crime to give a 
child raw milk.” 

Sanipure Milk is just pure, healthy milk from 
grass-fed cows, thoroughly sterilized, with the ex- 
cess of casein or cheese (the indigestible portion) 
removed, 

To prepare it, simply add boiled water —Sanipure Milk acts 
in baby’s stomach exactly like Mother’s Milk. 

Our 32-page book, ** Baby’s First Days,"’ tells all about 
Sanipure Milk and many other valuable things, such as cloth- 
ing, bathing, feeding the baby, etc.— 





Write today for this interesting book and free sample of 
Sanipure Milk. We gladly send both without charge. 
Please give us-name of your grocer or druggist. 

PACIFIC COAST CONDENSED MILK CO. 

Dept. A, Seattle, Wash., U.S. A. ® 














Fruit and Flowers Pay 


If you know how to grow them. Only a small plot of 
ground is needed to start an orchard or garden. 7he 
Fruit Grower tells what to doin fruit and flower culture. 


Howto Get 30 Bulbs Free 


The Fruit Grower is $1 a year, but if you remit 25 
cents for 3 months’ trial, we will send you postpaid, 
30 best bulbs for spring blooming outdoors — imported 
from Holland — 20 Crocuses and 10 Tulips. 


The Fruit Grower, 2 F. G. Bldg., St. Joseph, Mo. 


Candy and Ice Cream Making 


20 Practical lessons in Candy and Ice Cream making 
at home for $2.00. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
years’ experience. Write for full particulars. 


A. B. HALL, 154 Genesee St., Lockport, N. Y. 
Hyacinths, J onquils, Lilies, etc. 


Ml] 
1200 Acre Nurseries. Address: \ /] 
Jewell Narseries, (box6) LakeCity, Minn. i\ | gg] 


\" 
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AUTUMN BULBS 
Free Catalog of hardy Tulips, 76 
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WHOLESOME air of freshness and a marked feeling 

of delicacy are splendidly combined in this shingled 

bungalow of seven rooms and bath. The pergola effect of 

the porch is interesting, and so is the treatment of the 
windows. Designed by Greene and Greene. 

















ERE is a most substantial and attractive cottage, built 

on the bungalow style, with a broad porch of gray stone 
extending across the entire front of the house. A glimpse 
inside shows seven large, comfortable rooms and a bath. 
Designed by M. D. Stambach. 

















N THIS bungalow the picturesque quality has been de- 

veloped to an unusual degree. The outside is built of 
redwood shingles stained a dark brown. Inside the finish 
is of hardwood throughout, and there are seven rooms and 
bath. Designed by J. B. Althouse. 

















IMPLICITY and a keen appreciation of the charm of 
vines and flowers make this little bungalow difficult to 
surpass. While it has only three rooms and bath it is 
‘‘big enough for two’’ and is homelike inside and out. 
Designed by Wilford Smith. 


























N AGREEABLE adaptation of the bungalow type is 
shown in this story-and-a-half cottage, in which 
there are seven rooms and bath. Epecially commendable 
are the well-kept appearance of the lawn and the low stone 
wall. Designed by Paul Hutchinson. 


HAT could be more appropriate for a small family 
that loves unconventionality than this modest little 
bungalow containing five rooms and bath? It is inex- 
pensively built of rough boards, running up and down, with 
battens covering the joints. Designed by M. McConville. 




















HE long, overhanging roof seems to give this pretty 

bungalow a sense of security and peace, and in re- 
lation to its surroundings it is admirably placed. The 
inviting entrance opens into a restful interior of seven 
rooms and bath. Designed by Greene and Greene. 


HIS bungalow seems to take a friendly interest in its 

surroundings: it is truly the right thing in the right 
place. The sunny porch is exceptionally well handled in 
design, and the interior has five dainty rooms and bath. 
Designed by Greene and Greene. 





Heating that 
invigorates 





Delicate women and 
children, as well as the 
frailest flowers, thrive 
and bloom in the uni- 
formly tempered and 
ventilated homes made 
perpetually June-like by 


AMERICAN, [DEAL 


That these outfits for 
either Hot Water or Low 
Pressure Steam are best for 
health, sanitation, and 
growth is proven by the 
fact that they are used in 
every prominent hospital, 
sanitarium, institution, etc., 
and in greenhouses— 
wherever perfect heating 
and ventilating are desired. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN 
Radiators cover the same welcome 
advantages whether for cottage, man- 
sion, store, office, school, church, hotel, 
etc., because they distribute genial, 
equal warmth /hroughout the building; 
protect the health of the occupants; 
give absolute control of heat, with pure 
air; free the premises from ash dust 
and coal gases; secure full benefit 
from each pound of fuel burned; and 
all these with perfect safety and lowest 
insurance rate. 


ADVANTAGE 7: Where building 
has nocellar,an IDEAL Water Boiler 
can be located in a back or unused 
room,and AMERICAN Radiators may 
be placed in other rooms on same floor- 
level. An IDEAL Boiler for an 8- or 
10-room house occupies as little space 
as would one or two flour barrels. The 
piping is so small and hugs the ceiling 
so closely that it does not obstruct the 
cellar as do the 
tin pipes of a 
hot-air furnace. 


Ourcatalogues 
(free) explain 
other ADVAN- 
TAGES and 
have a wealth of 
concise heating 
and ventilating 
information 
which every 
owner ortenant , 
ought to haveat 
hand. Sales 
Branches and 
Warehouses 


throug hout IDEAL Boilers aremade 


: in sizes to fit $1,000 cot- 
America and tages up to go-room 
Europe. buildings. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 





Ps 


Another page of bungalows will be published in the next (the November) issue of The Journal. CHICAGO 
The designs will be just as attractive as these and several of them will show entirely new DEPT. 25 


features in the construction of bungalows. legs os ts os ogs cfs cfs ays ws & 
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A Well-Balanced Ration in the Family 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


FTER many years of observation 
and experiment I am quite cer- 


tain that the balanced ration in 
the average American home is almost 
unattainable; not that it should be so, 
but our standards have been changed 
and added to by man’s desire for 
self-indulgence until it is almost im- 
possible to change his ideas to a 
better way of living. The “short life 
and a merry one” is too often his 
ideal. 

He selects a cook who knows how 
to tempt his flagging appetite. He 
does not begrudge any amount of 
money, if he has it, for something good 
to eat, and he will nurse his ailments in a sort of happy fashion, and 
go on eating the foods that have produced them. ; 

During the many years of my dietetic work I have gained sufficient 
knowledge to know positively that there must be a lower standard of 
diet to bring about the true physiological requirements of the body. 
In the last few years we have gone nitrogen-mad. We have eaten more 
meat, taken larger quantities of eggs and milk, than our bodies call 
for. The input of nitrogen has been so great that our natural instincts 
can no longer be trusted as a guide to a correct diet. We have grown 
to be creatures of our own thoughts. Rich animal foods, with their 
sauces, tempt the appetite, so we look upon them with pleasure. 
Then, with our standard of cooking, it requires far less brains and 
far less care to make a palatable meat dish than to serve vegetables 
sightly and appetizing. In meat the flavor is intensified by the heat; 
it is directly opposite with the vegetable foods, for they lose their 
attractiveness and flavor unless cooked by an educated person. 





Different Kinds of Food are Necessary to Sustain Life 


EATS are costly, and, if taken in large quantities, they are also 

expensive to the economy, as the poisonous materials must be elim- 
inated through the kidneys, and, overworked as they are under these 
conditions, much of the objectionable matter is retained sufficiently 
long in the blood to produce uric acid, which is followed by gout and 
kindred diseases. 

Every hygienist knows that the results of an over-proteid, or nitrog- 
enous, diet are conspicuous in the fluids and the tissues of the body, 
and will do more or less damage before they can be excreted by the 
kidneys; and it only requires a casual observer to understand that 
undue labor put upon the kidneys and the liver to get rid of the waste 
products of the body will upset the general nervous system. 

It is not the most important of the cook’s efforts to be able to select, 
lan and daintily serve the food. This is really nct enough; she must 
now how, of course, to select, and the best methods of cooking; but 

she must add to this knowledge the proportions of the different foods 
and the better methods of blending them. In other words, she must 
study the relation of the menu to the body-building of the family. 
Elements alone will not build the human body. We must take into 
consideration the compounds of these elements, which must be either 
identical with, or composed of, such foods as can readily be converted 
into building materials. 

The body contains about sixteen elements, of which five are gases 
—oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, chlorine and fluorine; four solids— 
silicon, sulphur, phosphorus and carbon; seven metals—calcium, 
potassium, sodium, magnesium, iron, manganese and copper. Of 
course, there are traces of other materials, but we are speaking now of 
the main elements. 

Let us see for a moment where and in what foods the compounds 
of these elements are to be obtained, and let it be remembered or 
understood that each twenty hours, in this country of rush and hurry, 
the elements of the body must be nourished—that is, the tissues and 
muscles must be repaired and the bodily heat kept up. 

One kind of food will not sustain life; for instance, a man would 
starve on potatoes alone, or on lean meat alone. He could eat lean 
meat at one meal and potatoes at another—and this, by-the-way, is a 
very good plan for dyspeptics, as it gives one portion of the digestive 
tract rest at one time and exercise at another. 


The Functions of Various Classes of Foods 


IRST, let us consider the tissue and muscle building foods—the 
foods that nourish our lean flesh. In this group we have the flesh 
of animals, fish, lobsters and mollusks, eggs, milk and cheese, 
old peas, beans, lentils, and most of the nuts. Of course, the 
cereals contain quite a large amount of tissue-building food, known 
as gluten. We also refer to these foods—and I may do so in this 
article—as the albuminoids, the nitrogenous foods, or the proteids. 
All these foods should be carefully cooked. The animal nitrogenous 
foods must be cooked to remove the danger of disease germs; the nitrog- 
enous vegetables must be cooked in water to soften the fibre and 
make them more easy of digestion. 

We must also have bone-making foods—foods containing mineral 
matter not soluble in water. Phosphorus is found in the bones; 
silicon in the bones, hair and skin, and in many other parts of the 
body. Calcium is found chiefly in the bones and the teeth. This is 
also true of magnesium. 

Most important of all are the heat and force foods. We choose to 
call these carbohydrates—energy-producing foods—which are derived 
from the fats, starch and sugar. I place fats first because to me they 
are of first importance. They burn readily, and produce a large vol- 
ume of heat; then, too, they aid in the assimilation of many other 
foods; the machinery, in other words, needs oiling. When more fat is 
taken than is needed for bodily heat it is stored in the system as fat. 
Persons who eat “rich” foods are frequently obese. In our common 
dietary, cream, butter and olive oil are excellent fats; cooked fats are 
not considered, because in the heating they are frequently decomposed 
into fatty acids, and these acids are perhaps the most irritating foods 
with which we have to deal; they produce a special form of indigestion 
known as heartburn and waterbrash. 

Rice, potatoes and white bread give the greatest amount of starch. 
Starch is transformed into sugar before it is readv for absorption; and 
sugar, on account of its chemical arrangement, does not burn so readily 
as fat. This is the reason why people of the cold climates eat pounds of 
raw blubber to keep up their bodily fires. In the warm climates rice 
and taro are best, while we find potatoes accessible, cheap and an 
easily-digested form of heat food, and, with the excessive amount of 
butter and cream usually taken, I presume this is a wise selection. 

Starch and sugar are found in small quantities in many fruits and 
vegetables, and I think the sugar found in fruits is better suited to 
our needs than larger quantities of manufactured sugar. 

We must not forget, in planning our menus, to arrange for the 
incombustible compounds, of which water stands first. This does not 
mean tea, coffee, chocolate or milk; it simply means pure, natural 


water. Water is just as essential as any other part of the diet. It 
carries the nutritive materials through the body, and helps to rid the 
body of the waste products. Its change is most active. 

Of course common salt might be spoken of in connection with 
water. I believe that we should use a minimum amount to bring out 
flavor. We are a nation of salt-eaters. It is quite difficult and 
perhaps not wise for us to do without it entirely, although there are 
hundreds of people in this country who have never yet tasted salt, 
except as it comes to them in their vegetable foods. 

To repeat: starch, sugar and fat are burned in the body to keep up 
the heat and the activity—the movements of the body. The nitrog- 
enous compounds, albuminoids, are the builders and repairers of the 
body. They also, when taken in greater quantities than are needed, 
are burned to produce heat and motion, but they are the most extrava- 
gant and illogical form of fuel food. 

We have grown into the habit of using a tremendous amount of food 
adjuncts; they bear no relation whatever to true nourishment; we 
call them “condiments.” They prick the jaded appetite and induce 
us to eat that which we do not need; hence our various forms of indi- 
gestion. I shall not consider them in this article as at all necessary 
to the balanced ration. It is better to intensify and hold the natural 
flavor of the vegetables and meats by careful cooking. 


Some Elements in the Ideal Dietary 


OW let us for a moment consider what common foods we can select 
to give us the desired results—and bear in mind that the ideal diet 
contains the smallest amount of proteid that will keep the body in a 
healthy and vigorous condition. Personally, I do not believe in break- 
fasts, hence I never eat them, taking, during the early morning, a cup 
of coffee without sugar or cream; at noonday I take a light luncheon of, 
perhaps, eggs or an omelet, amounting to about fifty grams; white 
bread, about fifty-two grams; sixteen grams of butter, and, I might 
add, seventeen grams of cheese and fruit; fifteen grams of sugar (this 
in the form of dates, figs or stewed raisins or other sub-acid fruit). 
I might change the eggs at one time for cheese or chops or beef, chicken 
or fish, whichever was most convenient, keeping the amount of nitro- 
gen about the same. 

For dinner I should allow fifteen grams of meat, about sixty grams 
of rice, and forty-eight grams of new peas. On my salad I should use 
at least one hundred and fifty grams of olive oil, with a little lemon- 
juice, and eat with it thirteen grams of cheese and twenty-two grams 
of crisp crackers. You may, if you like, follow this with a pudding 
that would contain about thirty-two grams of other carbonaceous food 

tapioca or rice pudding. 

Another suggestion. If in these bills-of-fare I give vegetables and 
meats not accessible in your markets, change them for the materials 
that you can easily get of the same chemical value; mutton may be 
substituted for beef, chicken may be substituted for either of the meats 
or fish. On certain days, eggs, nuts and the leguminous seeds will 
always take the place of animal foods. Young peas may be substituted 
for beets, or green corn or beets for peas; they all contain sugar. 
Cabbage may be substituted for cauliflower or onions. Potatoes may 
be substituted for rice. Macaroni may be substituted for bread. 
Cream may be substituted for butter or olive oil. Olive oil may be 
substituted and used on bread in place of butter. 


A Well-Balanced Ration is Not Difficult to Plan 


HILE this sounds complicated it is not in the least difficult, and 

in a short time you will settle down into the most simple and easy 
methods of cookery, the old drudgery wili have passed away, and in 
your intelligent and enlightened housekeeping you will find pleasure. 
An adult man, weighing one hundred and sixty pounds and measuring 
five feet nine inches, should eat every twenty-four hours, under ordi- 
nary conditions, about one pound and five ounces of dry material. 
Taking into consideration the water in all foods in addition to the 
tea, coffee and water which are used, the weight would increase to 
about five pounds and four ounces. The following bills-of-fare will 
give an idea of the arrangement of common foods: 








Breakfast 


Breakfast 
Peaches Boiled Eggs Toast 
Toast Coffee Coffee 


Luncheon Luncheon 


Lettuce Sandwiches 
Stewed Prunes 


Cold Roasted Mutton, 
Mint Salad 


Crackers Watermelon 
aa Dinner 
Dinner Mutton Barley Soup 


Cup Clear Soup Macaroni, Tomato Sauce 
Roasted Mutton, Brown Sauce Creamed Onions 
Rice Corn Brown Bread 
Peach Dumpli 
Lettuce Salad < pilings 
Crackers Cheese 
Blanc-Mange 














Breakfast 

Cantaloup 
Breakfast Popovers Coffee 

Oatmeal Milk Luncheon 

Coffee 

Omelet, Tomato Sauce 

Luncheon Corn Gems 

T 
Creamed Oysters Toast ” 
Dinner 


Dinner 
Brown Flour Soup 


Fresh Boiled Tongue, 
Prune Sauce 


Baked Potato 


Stewed Cucumber 
French Dressing Tomato Salad, 


Crackers Cheese French Dressing 
Coffee Peach Tapioca 


Tomato Soup 
Cannelon of Beef, Brown Sauce 
Potatoes Peas 
Lettuce Salad, 




















NOTE — “* How to Have a Liberal Table on Small Means’’ will be the subject taken 
up by Mrs. Rorer in the November issue of The Journal. She will consider particularly 
the problems presented by a limited income, and will give concrete and precise 
directions on providing the table accordingly. 
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Mrs. Lincoln tells just what you 
want to know in her new cook book 
on the Dana Chopper. 

Between its practical linen covers 
this well-known authority has packed a 
lot of information on how to improve the 
home table while reducing work and 4i//s. 

In devising mew dishes and appetizing 
changes on old favorites, Mrs. Lincoln 
used the Dana Food Chopper. And, as 
she shows, the things you can do with 
this little expert machine are endless. 

From mincing a ham to grating a 
lemon ; from chopping tough steak into 
succulent tenderness ; making ¢¢ nut but- 
ter’’ or crushing crackers for delicate 
crumbing, the Dana will reduce any 
food to just the consistency desired. 

We want you to have this splendid 
cook book. Itis well arranged ; readably 
printed ; conveniently indexed, bound 
in linen oil-cloth. Shows Dana Chop- 
per at work and how varied its uses are ; 
how ¢asy it is to clean ; how it cuts any 
food just the way you like it, without 
mashing or wasting the nutritious juices. 
Send gc. (stamps) to cover mailing. 
Ask your hardware dealer for the 
Dana; if he hasn’t it, 
he can easily get one 
for you. Or,write 
us and we’ll sup- 
ply you 
direct. 








Make your own 
ice cream and it’s pure 


The Dana Peerless freezes cream 
smooth, fine-grained and firm in three 
minutes. Don’t accept a substitute, 
See that the words ‘* Dana Peerless’’ 
are on the label. If your dealer 
hasn’t it, he can get it for you or 
we will supply you direct. Send 
for the book **Jce Cream and Ices 
by Well Known Cooks?’ —Free. 


Another 


Labor Saver 


Dana Mop Wringer makes 
mopping easy. It wrings the 
mop. Woman simply draws 
itthrough. No stooping over. 
No wetting the hands. 
Ask your dealer. 























For all infor- 
mation about the 
Dana specialties 
address 


TheDanaMieCo 


ot-H. Cincinnati, O. 




























Made of Simple Paper Bags 


By Lina Beard 

















HERE is a world of fun and amuse- 
| ment in the ordinary paper bag, the 

common kind brought to the house 
by butcher, baker and groceryman. With 
a few dashes and strokes of writing ink 
these bags can be transformed into heads 
of various animals, comical and curious 
when fitted on the children, yet quite realistic, as you can see by the 
photographs. Paper bags come in two different styles: one a simple, 
flat bag like a pillow-slip; the other has the lower corners folded in and 
pasted to the bottom of the bag, so that when opened the bottom is 
squared and boxlike in form. Both varieties of bags are useful: for 
some heads one kind, and for others the other style. 

When selecting bags for making the heads try every bag on before 
marking the features, that you may be sure each one is sufficiently 
large to answer the 
purpose. Those bags 
which must slip en- 
tirely over the head, 
like the Lion’s, are 
usually required of a 
larger size than the 
bags intended to ex- 
tend outward from 
the face, like that of 
the Rabbit. 














The Lion 








HE Lion, fero- 

cious as he ap- 
pears, is in reality an 
every-day boy with a 
paper bag over his 
head on which has 
been pinned news- 
paper fringe to form 
the Lion’s mane. 
The Lion’s head calls 
for the flat, pillow- 
slip style of bag. 
Figure 1.shows how to make the characteristic ink-marks on one side 
of the bag to form the face of the Lion. Cut holes for the eyes in the 
openings A and A; then cut a third hole in the three-cornered space 
under the nose, marked A, to breathe through. The bag will probably 
extend down too long and should be cut off along the dotted line after 
the features are marked. 

To make the mane, take sheets of newspaper folded along the central 
white dividing line. Cut the two layers of each folded paper into fringe 
from the loose edges to within two inches of the white centre fold; 
this will give you a number of folded strips of fringe about twenty-two 
inches long, the fringe itself measuring seventeen inches in width. 

Divide the strips lengthwise through the centre into two equal 
parts; double each part, making the length eleven inches (Figure 2), 








ltt 





Figures | and 2—The 
Lion’s Head, Showing 
Cuttings and Markings. 
On the Right is the 
Mane —a Fringe Cut 
from Newspaper 



































Figures 7 and 8—The Cow’s 
Horn, Open and Pasted To- 
gether 


Figures 5 and 6—The Cow’s Ear, 
Flat and Folded 


and pin the strips vertically up and down on the back and sides of the 
paper head; the fringe will hang unevenly. Do not crowd the fringe 
too close together on the head; leave the rows only sufficiently near 
each other to make the fringe as it falls cover the intervening spaces. 

The fringe across the lower part of the Lion’s face must be pinned 
on differently. There the strip can be fastened on crosswise, or hori- 
zontally, as in the photograph. 

When finished the back of the Lion’s head should be a mass of 
fringe, resembling the mane of the real animal. The mane must 
extend around both sides almost to the markings of the face. 

When the bag is slipped over the head bring it well down, making 
the top of the bag rest on the top of the head. This will cause the 
corners to stand up like ears, as in the illustration. 


These Monsters Owe Their Terrible Mien to Every-Day Paper Bags. They Represent a Cat, 
a Seal, an Owl, a Fish and a Rabbit 





OR the Cow’s head, similar to that 
worn by the little girl in the photo- 
graph, you must have a paper bag which 
comes with the bottom corners pasted 
inward. Straighten the bag out into the 
natural folds (Figure 3); then cut a 
lengthwise slit through the centre of one 
flat side about two-thirds of the distance across, according to the line 
B and B (Figure 3). Extend the slit at an angle to each side edge, C 
and C (Figure 3). When opened out the sides should resemble the 
side D in Figure 4. If the bag is large make the eye seven inches from 
the open end, by cutting the folded edge of one side into a rounded 
angle and turning out the cut portion to form the eyelid (Figure 4). 
Cut a good-sized hole for one nostril; make its lower edge two inches up 
from the bottom of the bag (Figure 4). Cut the other eye and nostril 
in the same way and ink the lines which indi- 
cate the formation of the head and mouth. 
The lines are shown on one side of Figure 4; 
duplicate them on the other side of the head. 
Make paper ears seven inches and a half 
long, cut like Figure 5 and folded at bottom 
(Figure 6). Pin these on the Cow’s head. 
The horns are best made of white paper 
(Figure 7). They should be nine inches long 
including the slashed edge. Lap one long edge 
over the other and paste along the dotted 
line. When dry bend out the slashed edge 
(Figure 8) and pin the horns on the Cow’s 
head. They will stand boldly erect and look 
like those in the illustration. 














The Cow 





The paper head must be so adjusted to the Figure 9—The 
girl’s or boy’s head as to cause the chin to rest Beg Representing 
inside of the lower end of the Cow’s head. a Cat's Head 


The closed end of the head should be squarely 

blunt, while the open end should be pinned together at the back and 
the cut sides cover the sides of the child’s head. The Cow’s eyes will 
probably come upon the edge of the child’s hair, so the child must 
use the nostrils to see through, unless 
small holes are cut in the head convenient 
for the child’s eyes. 


ELECT a flat bag like the Lion’s for 
the Cat’s head. Ink the features as 

in Figure 9 and cut out the eyes E and 
FE, and the triangle nose, E. Put the bag 
over the child’s head as in the illustration. 

Use a flat bag also for the Fish’s head. 
Bring the bottom two corners together, 
which will cause the bottom to bend in- 
ward, making two peaks or triangles. 
Smooth and flatten out the bag in this 
new form, and cut the centre of one flat 
side open as you did the Cow’s head. Ink 
the upper side, as in Figure 10. Cut an 
opening on the under side of the top of the 
mouth to breathe through and cut two 
small holes, F and F, to see through. 

The Rabbit’s head is made of a bag which comes with the bottom 
corners pasted in. The under side is slit like most of the other 
heads. The large eyes cut on the side of the head are inked around 
the edges, and dashes of ink above shape lines to 
indicate the form of the head; other ink lines give the 1 
rounded jaw and narrowed part of head extending 
back from the mouth. Pinch the closed end of the 
bag together on each side corner and pin securely to 
make it narrower. Inkasmall curve for the end of the 
nose and cut an opening in the mouth to breathe 
through. Then make paper ears twelve inches and 
a half long (Figure 11) from another bag. Ink the 
lengthwise centre of the ears and edge of tips, plait 
the bottom of each ear and pin the ears on. 


How to Cut and 


Figure 10 
Ink the Fish’s Head 








HE Seal’s head is so simple you need no diagram 

of the features; merely ink two large eyes, one 

: each side of the bag where eyes would naturally 
come on the real animal’s head. Turn in each 
bottom corner and pin together the edges, leaving a short space at 
the centre not turned in, to form the pointed mouth. Inka line across 
this and cut two pieces of fringe (Figure 12) from inked paper for the 
whiskers; bend down the solid edge of the fringe and paste it along 
each side of the front of the head; let the fringe slant backward with 
the short end toward the front. Slit open the under side of the bag, 
and cut two small holes near the mouth to see through, and a hole on 
the under side of the closed end of the head to breathe through. 

A flat bag is needed for the Owl’s head (Figure 13). Ink the face 
and cut two small holes, G and G, to see through, also cut the lower 
edge of the heavy line forming the 
pointed beak, that it may lift up 
and fit over the child’s nose when 
wearing the head. Adjust the 
head on the child and bring it 
down close to the top of the child’s 
head, so that the ears will stand up. 

Unless directions say to cut the 
marked openings for the eyes, 
simply ink theeyes. Smaller holes 
elsewhere serve to see through. 

With no expense and very little 
labor you can obtain telling results 
with the common paper bag. Try Figure 12— 
it and see what can be done with The Fringe 
the idea to entertain children. for the Seal 





Figure 11—The 
Rabbit's Ear 











Figure 13 —The 
Owl's Head 








are as individual as the in- 
dividuals. Some want a 
fine steel pen action, some 
use a coarse stub, some 
want a free flowing pen; 
others don’t, but whatever 
the pen habit of each 
member, the whole family 
can find in 





pens to suit each hand. The 
Waterman’s Ideal is the family 
pen because it is neat, orderly, 
good natured and untiring. 
Your local dealer or his pen 
clerk is sufficiently informed to 
select the correct pen for the use 
of any member of your family. 
For further aid write for booklet 
‘‘The World’s Great Writer.’’ 


L. E. Waterman Co. 


173 Broadway, N. Y. 


8 School St., Boston acg State St., Chicago 
136 St. James St., Montreal 
742 Market St., San Francisco 
12 Golden Lane, London, E. C. 

















Any beverage will appear well 
and taste better in this pitcher of 


Hawkes Cut Glass. 


Cut Glass and Hawkes Cut Glass are 
different. Hawkes Cut Glass is unique. 


does not sell Hawkes 
Cut Glass, please 
graved on it is gen- write us for address 


uine. If your dealer of dealer who does. 
HAWKES 


T. G. Hawkes & Co., Corning, N. Y. 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 


Forty Years 
In Household Use. 
Unequalled for Cleaning and Polishing 


SILVERWARE. 


Send address for a FREE SAMPLE, 
or 15 centsin stamps for a full box. 
THE ELEcTRO SILICON Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. 
Grocers and Druggists sell it. 


CATNIP BALL (Pat’d) a toy for cats— 
they can't let it alone; ri- 

diculously amusing; positively beneficial ; will last for 
years. Price 10 cents, together with pack- 
age of other herbs beneficial to cats. 
For sale by department, 
sporting goods, drug and 
bird stores, and news- 
stands, or mailed by us 
on receipt of price. - 


National Cat Supplies Co. 
East Boston, Mass. 


No piece without 
this trade-mark en- 
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Dealers 
write for prices. 
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roblems 


To Dress Well at a Reasonable Cost: By Mary Mills West 


HERE are two or three main 
| principles governing the proper 

choice of clothes. The first of 
these is suitabilitv. Different condi- 
tions entail wholly different clothing, 
and the standards in different cases 
will be utterly unlike. To take an ex- 
treme illustration, consider what a 
woman living on aranch in the Far 
West needs in the way of dress as 
compared with the requirements of a 
woman in official life in Washington. 
The garments of the one woman would 
be wholly unsuitable for the use of 
the other, yet, relatively speaking, 
the two women may be equally well 
dressed if each conforms to the requirements of her own surround- 
ings. A realization of the truth of this principle would clear up 
many of the questions which women find so perplexing in selecting 
and making their clothes. A great deal of the worry and most of 
the extravagance in which women indulge are due to a mistaken 
attempt to live up to somebody’s else standard, particularly in the 
matter of dress. If, instead of struggling to attain to something outside 
of and beyond their own limit of means and achievement, women 
would consider what is a proper standard within those limits they 
would be happier and at the same time better dressed. 





What it Means to be Really Well Dressed 


HIS does not mean that the woman of very moderate means living 
on a farm or in a small village, or the woman anywhere who is 
doing her own work, must deny herself all the dainty adornments of 
dress in which her city sister revels. Every woman has a right to the 
eatest amount of beauty and luxury that she can have without sacri- 
cing others to procure it. But what it does mean is that she will never 
wear soiled and ragged finery about her domestic duties, and that she 
will, if she is sensible, have, first of all, as many as she can afford of the 
garments which are best fitted to her work, as washable dresses of 
percale and gingham, with skirts that escape the floor, and plenty of 
aprons; and that the dress and hat which she chooses for church or 
visiting will be as pretty, as becoming and as nice as may be, so long as 
they are not conspicuously better than those of the others about her. 
Such a woman, even though she may spend next to nothing on her 
clothes, is distinctly well dressed. Simple things, perfectly fitted, 
properly worn and exquisitely cared for, are the insignia of the really 
well-dressed woman. 

To no one does this principle of suitability in clothing apply with 
greater force than to the young women who are going into stores and 
offices. If they could realize how much greater a degree of respect 
they command when dressed in plain, well-made blouses with skirts 
which do not touch the floor, without jewelry or adornments of any 
sort, and with neatly-brushed 
hair, than they do when they 


that a costume which is so becoming to the wearer and so suitable to 
the occasion that both wearer and observer forget it has exactly 
attained to the difficult standard of good taste. 


How Much Does it Cost to Dress? 


ESCENDING from broad principles to practical particulars we 
come at once to the question of cost. Indeed, to many a weary 
woman continually baffled by the limitations of her purse, twisting, 
turning and contriving in a heroic effort to make the most of what she 
has, always sacrificing personal choice to stern necessity, it seems many 
times a hopeless struggle even to attempt to look well. But she may 
have at least one comfortable assurance, that ninety-nine out of every 
hundred women are in the same boat with her. Only a very small pro- 
portion of people are able to disregard expense; the vast majority are 
strictly limited in their expenditures. 

First of all it must be decided what part of the income may be spent 
on clothing. An investigation into the cost of living carried on in 1904 
by the United States Department of Labor, which covered seven 
thousand two hundred and forty-eight families with vearly incomes of 
twelve hundred dollars or less, disclosed the fact that the average 
expenditure for each family for clothing was a little,over one-eighth of 
the income. In the case of nineteen hundred and seventy-three families 
having three children, the expenditure was slightly higher. In more 
fashionable circles the proportion of expense for clothing will often be 
higher, while for many families it will, no doubt, be lower. It depends 
upon so many conditions besides income, such as climate, situation, 
the number of persons in the family, their particu.ar needs and tastes, 
that it is impossible to state the expenditure for clothes which would 
be the proper one for all families, even of the same income; but some 
suggestions may be helpful. By keeping careful account of the neces- 
sary expenditure, even for one year, any family or individual will be 
able to estimate this item for future use, and, in the course of time, to 
establish the wise amount. This, indeed, is the chief value of domestic 
expense accounts. 


The Proportion of Our Income to Spend on Dress 


HE leading writer on domestic economy in this country proposes an 

ideal division of the family income in which fifteen per cent., or 
about one-seventh, shall be spent for clothing. Thus, fifteen per cent. 
of a $3000 income is $450; this gives $90 a year, or $7.50 a month, 
for each member of the typical family of five. On an income of 
$1000 a year this percentage provides $30 a year, or $2.50 a month, 
for each of five individuals. Of course the division among the 
members of any given family will usually be an uneven one, as 
some are necessarily more expensive than others—the very young 
and the very old requiring less expenditure for clothing than persons 
between those ages. 

The expenditure must be regulated by first deciding upon the sum 
that may be spent for clothing, and then abiding by that decision. The 
real necessities, such as 
shoes, storm clothes, suitable 





go to their work dressed as 4 
they might be for visiting, it 
would mark the quick dis- 
appearance from the world 
of business of jewelry, rings, 
bangles, much-trimmed 
waists, elaborate  coiffures 
and all the rest of the frills, 
and relegate them to the 
domestic and social life where - 


they more appropriately be- W DTH IN 


MATERIAL 


Some of the Popular Dress Materials 
What They Cost and How They Wear 

N THE following table are shown the width, price and leading 

characteristics of a few of the principal dress materials, with 


special reference to their economy: 


Cost PER 


underwear and the like, must 
first be provided, scrimping 
on the party clothes and 
the like, if need be, rather 
than on the articles upon 
which health and comfort 
depend. 

The necessity of a careful 
planning of expenditures, of 
course, applies as well to the 


CHARACTERISTICS individual buyer as to the one 





INCHES YARI , 
long. , : : who buys the clothing for a 
family. It is especially urgent 
ee 5 4. 6.9% 42 to 52 |$0.75 to $1.25 Excellent materials for , “ : Roig Seg. a 
Dressing in Good Taste and ; Me ~ | hard wear in suits or skirts. and important that the self- 
Cheviot ....| 50 to 54 | 1.00 to 1.50 | White serge is often used supporting woman shall thus 


UT it is not only the do- 
mestic woman or the self- 
supporting woman who finds 
difficulty in choosing her 
clothes. Women in moderate 
circumstances are very apt to 
fee] that if they only had the 
money it would be easy 
enough to be well dressed; 
but, alas! this is not, by any 
means, always true, for good 
taste is a quality of mind. No 
doubt many times even the 
woman with a full purse is at 
a loss to know just what to 
select. Besides the point of 
suitability there are two other 
tests which may help to a 
decision on this question. 
The first is that a costume 
which can be described after- 
ward by those who have casu- 
ally seen it is a failure; and 
the second is that any costume 
which makes its wearer self- 
conscious, either of over- 
dressing or the opposite, is a 
failure. 

The first of these two rules 
is, of course, very severe and 
hardly capable of universal, 
literal application. But, as a 
general rule, it is true that if 
the dress worn immediately 
calls attention to itself and so 
obscures the personality of 
the wearer that you think 
nothing of what she is, but 
only of how she looks, it has 
violated the first canon of 
good taste. This is the ob- 
jective view of the matter; 
subjectively, no person of 
right feeling can be quite com- 
fortable when conspicuously 
dressed, or when her clothing 
noticeably overshadows that 
of others, or, on the other 
hand, when it is noticeably 
poorer than that of others; 
from all of. which it follows 





for dressy wear. 


Panama... .| 42 to 44 1.00 tO 1.50 | A very satisfactory suiting 


for both winter and summer. 


Broadcloth ..| 50 to 54 | 2.00 to 3.50 Very handsome and dressy 
| for suits, skirts and coats; 
durable but spots easily. 
Brilliantine or 
Sicilian ....| 38 to 44 .50 tO 1.25 Unexcelled for suits for 
' summer and _ traveling— 
cool, clean and duratLle. 
May be washed. 
Mixed suitings | 
and novelties . | 40 to 54 | 1.00 to 2.00 Mixed goods show soil 
less than plain and are very 
durable, but may have a 
shorter vogue. Black and 
| white checks are most useful 
for summer suits. 





Henrietta ...| 40 to 42 | 1.25 to 3.00 A very handsome and 
| durable light-weight goods, 
especially suitable for elderly 
women. 


Cashmere ..!| 44 -75 to 1.00 A soft, fine material that 
may be readily washed, 
cleaned or dyed. Suitable 
for house, visiting and 
evening dresses. 








Nun’s veiling . | 38 to 52 50 to 1:25 Excellent for evening 
wear. May be washed. 
Batiste 38 to 42 .§0 to 1.50 | A very satisfactory light- 
weight material. 
| 
WOE. ass «< | 44 1.00 to 2.00 | A beautiful material for 
| visiting dresses, but de- 
| mands a silk lining. 
ee 6% 6% | 18 to 24 250 to. 1.50 Thin silks are cool and 


clean. They are ag econ- 
| omy where laundering must 
be considered. Stiff silks 
crack easily. 

| 

Crépe de chine | 24 One of the most satis- 
factory of all thin silks. 
Handsome and _ durable; 
may be washed. 


1.00 to 1.50 
black; 
1.25, colors 





Extremely serviceable, 
especially for summer use. 
May be washed. — 


32 to 34 1.50 























anticipate her expenses, but 
proper and dignified dress 
being so important a factor in 
her success, it will oftentimes 
be a wise thing to increase 
the appropriation above the 
percentage suitable for a 
family, even if it is necessary 
to cut off expenses some- 
where else. 


Where Economy Counts 


TIS nearly always economy 

to buy good material, espe- 
cially where it is to be made 
up athome. A busy woman’s 
time, strength and eyesight 
are far too valuable to be 
wasted in sewing poor cloth. 
It may, however, sometimes 
be economy to buy a cheap 
material when durability is 
not the chief quality desired; 
for instance, in the case of 
children who outgrow their 
clothes before they wear them 
out, if there is no younger 
child to take them; also for 
the summer and evening 
dresses of girls and young 
ladies who wish to be dressed 
in the prevailing shade or 
mode, the desired effect can 
frequently be achieved with a 
small expenditure. But for 
women’s dresses it is wise to 
buy as good cloth as can be 
afforded. It not only wears 
longer and looks better, but 
it is also far more capable of 
cleaning, dyeing and making 
over than are the poorer 
kinds of cloth. In the case 
of wool fabrics the more 
costly grades are apt to be so 
much wider than the cheap 
ones that fewer yards will be 
needed. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 82 
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Get a Snellenburg 


Kast Irun Suit 


For Your Boy ‘75-2: 





The Kast Irun is an ideal school suit and 
your boy will be as delighted with its looks as 
you will be with the wear he wil] get out of it. 

At $5.00 it is unequalled value and it is only 
because you buy it direct of the makers and save 
middleman’s profit that you can get this price. 
50 suit you can buy elsewhere is better 
than our Kast Irun. 

If you are not satisfied with the Kast Irun 
Suit you get, send it back and we will return 
your money. 


Send for our descriptive folder of Boys’ Clothing 


N. SNELLENBURG & CO. 


Market, 11th to 12th Streets, PHILADELPHIA 


The Kast Irun Suit is 
the result of nearly forty 
years successful experience 
in clothes making — an ex- 
perience that has built up 
for us the largest clothing 
business in America. 

The Kast Irun is made 
for wear; the fabrics used 
for it are exceptionally 
strong and durable; yet it 
is as sightly and stylish as 
it is serviceable. 

The trousers have double 
seats and double knees, 
and the double seat is not 
the usual small patch, but 
extends across the back of 
the pants, from seam to 
seam. 

All the seams are sewed 
with silk and every point 
subject to the least strain 
is reinforced. 


Entire Block 
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Shur- On glasses 


Good-looking; good for 
the eyes; comfortable. 


Any broken part of mountings replaced 
free within one year by any optician. 

Insist upon getting Shur-Ons, and be protected by 
backed by our 43 years’ reputation. 
tag on every mounting. Ask your optician. 
Shapes to fit any nose. Book free. 

E. Kirstein Sons Co., Dept. A 
Established 1864. 


our guarantee, 






Rochester, N. Y. 











As Stout Women Should 
and Should Not Dress 


Drawings by 


Anna W. Speakman 


ANY people will recognize in the fat, good- 
natured, aggressive woman on the right a 
familiar friend. She is fond of clothes, but 
scorns to study such trifling details as ‘‘lines’’ 
to suit her avoirdupois; so she courageously 
divides her body in two with a white shirtwaist, 
a violent-colored belt and a daring plaid skirt. 
Now please notice the dignified, tranquil air 
of her companion, largely due to her choice of 
clothes. The bad points of her figure are con- 
cealed by carefully-arranged lines; the short 
semi-fitted coat overcomes the fullness at the waist 
and under-arm seams, while her skirt falls inlong, 
flowing lines without any flare. Her hat is in pro- 
portion to her face and is of a becoming shape. 


AVEN’T all of you seen the woman on the 
right? She is painstaking and neat about 
her dress, yet unaware of the fact that she is 
making herself look much worse than necessary. 
She deceives herself, thinking that the tight- 
fitting coat makes her look better, whereas it 
accentuates just what she wishes to conceal. 
The cross-lines of the skirt, with the full, 
kilted flounce, take from her height and add to 
her breadth, while her bonnet looks like a peanut 
set on top of her round, wholesome face. Though 
glaringly bad, this is a type frequently seen. 
The charming woman on the left has also given 
careful attention to her appearance and the be- 
comingness of her clothes, and I think you will 
agree with me that she has been successful in 
choosing them. Notice that the long, semi-fitted 
coat is very plain, yet ** has style and does not 
emphasize the bad features of her figure. Her 
skirt is very simple and without trimming, the 
unbroken lines giving a desirable sweep. Her 
hat, which suits her head, is given grace by the 
long plume. 


HIS fat, happy person with the sailor-hat is 

blissfully ignorant of the fact that she is 
making a caricature of herself in an attempt to 
dress in fashion, instead of choosing a style that 
suits her. To undeceive her in this matter would 
be very difficult. She would hardly believe that 
the tailored coat coming above the waist-line 
with the lingerie collar is thoroughly inappro- 
priate for her, for she sees them worn by every- 
one and knows that they are in fashion. That 
the belt dragged down and the shirtwaist pulled 
out so much in front shorten the length of her 
waist, she would not understand; neither would 
she agree that her skirt is overtrimmed and cuts 
her into sections, as it were, which is, perhaps, 
the worst mistake she could possibly make. But 
it is all true. And last, but not least, the sailor- 
hat set on her cast-iron pompadour emphasizes 
the faults of her costume and is indeed the last 
straw. 

The illustration on the left shows the same 
woman dressed by some one who understands 
the value of long lines. This quiet, simple cos- 
tume is suitable for the street, the house, or for 
church wear, the flowing lines effecting a happy 
compromise with the lines of the figure. 


HE jaunty maiden on the right is dressed for 

a party. Corselet skirts worn with guimpes 
are the fashion!—so come what will, this lady 
insists upon wearing such a costume, closing her 
merry eyes to the fact that the result is a shock to 
all of her friends. She deludes herself with the 
idea that the arrangement of the trimming on 
the guimpe is pretty, even graceful, not realizing 
that cross-lines are to be avoided; while the skirt 
gives her the effect of a much-ornamented can- 
dleshade or a fancy-dress imitation of a daisy. 
But, alas! of all these mistakes—which are only 
too common—she is quite unconscious. 

Now look at her as she should be dressed. 
Would you ever have recognized her? Her 
yown is a soft gray crépe de chine, with touches 
of Watteau blue and delicate inlet sections of 
Cluny lace. All fussiness of detail is avoided 
and what trimming is used is not only harmon- 
ious but flat as well, and the fullness of the blouse 
is loose rather than tight. Altogether, it is very 
simple, and yet so pretty and graceful. 








_ For children’s wraps and 
_ women’s negligees, no fabric 
can compare with dainty 


inkledown, | 





—— 


nd 


For women it is an inexpen- 
_| sive luxury, for children almost 
| a necessity. 


_KRINKLEDOWN is a soft, fluffy fabric, 
similar to Eiderdown Cloth in texture but 
more beautiful because of its alternate 
bands of velvet-and-astrachan effects in self 
colors on the face of the cloth. Fairy 
light, it has all the warmth of Bearskin, 
without any ofthe latter's oppressive weight; 
and, being made on the mesh system, it is 
tescuany hygienic. 

Combining downy warmth with light- 
ness, and stylish beauty with great wearin 
qualities, KRINKLEDOWN is the idea 
| fabric for 


Children’s Cloaks, Baby Jackets, Baby 
Blankets, Robes, Wrappers, Kimones, 
Dressing Sacks, Bath Robes, etc. 


Solid colors — white, pink, blue, red, gray; 26 inches 
wide, 60 cents a yard; in 36 inches also. 








_ 


Avoid imitations by seeing the trade- 
mark on back of every two yards. 


Ask your dealer to show you KRINKLEDOWN 
and its sister cloth, GRIZZLYDOWN. If you have 
any difficulty in securing either, send us the money 
and we will see that you are immediately supplied. 
Write for free samples and Pattern Book A. 


FRENCH & WARD 
58-60 Leonard Street NEW YORK 


Sole Makers of Elberon Eiderdown. 
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Rubbers 


or 





Women 


Slip a pair in your shopping bag or pocket, 
if it looks like rain. 
No inconvenience tocarry. No discomfort 


to wear; as light on the foot 
as a glove on the hand. 


For shopping, calling, theatre, or traveling. 

The high front protects shoes from wet 
skirts. No heels to wear out or slip off. 
Fits all styles of shoes. 

The Original “SO-LITE POCKET 
RUBBERS” are sold 
only in the pretty little 
purse of Scotch plaid 
silkaline. rubber lined. 
Every rubber has the 
name ‘‘So-Lite”’ on 
the sole. See that you get the genuine. 

*s or by mail, id, 75c. 
cht Epa lne pe I of shoe, a, poe wide 
or narrow toe. 


SO-LITE RUBBER CO. 


67 Mortimer Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


“Mum” 


makes you free from 
odors of perspiration 


A refreshing odorless cream that instantly 
overcomes all odors of the body, and 
doesn’t soil the clothes or harm the skin. 
25 cents at drug- and 
department-stores. 


If your dealer hasn't ‘‘ Mum,"’ send his name 
and 25 cents, and we'll send it postpaid. 


Mum Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 




















Can You Draw This? 


Copy it as well as you can, send to us and 
we will give you a handsome portfolio 

of drawings by the noted artist, Charles 
| Lederer. A course of lessons by mail, at home, 
may qualify you to earn a good salary as an 
artist and cartoonist. Instruction individual 
and exactly adapted to your talent. 


THE LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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What Other Women Have Found Out 


This department is an ‘‘ Exchange”’ of ideas: of any helpful hint, whether it concerns the family, the kitchen, nursery, sewing-room, or 

any other part of the house—to which any JOURNAL reader is cordially invited to contribute. A crisp, new dollar bill is paid for any 

idea accepted. But no manuscripts can be returned; unused ones will be destroyed. Write very briefly: just the hint itself, to 
The Editor of “‘ THe JourRNAL’s Exchange,’’ THE LapDIEs’ Home JourNAL, Philadelphia. 


A Figure on Whizh to Fit Waists 
is a convenience few home dressmakers possess. 
It is possible, however, with but little trouble and 
expense, to make a perfect duplicate of your form 
to use for fitting gowns. First of all, have a good 
dressmaker cut and fit a plain lining for you, let- 
ting it extend below the hips, and taking care that 
it shall have long, tight-fitting sleeves and a plain 
high collar. Sew all the seams firmly and fit an 
oval piece at the bottom of the pattern. When all 
this has been done rip an opening in one seam 
and stuff the form with excelsior, being particular 
to do this part well. The figure may now be put 
on a stool, the legs to be so cut off that the whole 
thing shall be exactly vour height; or the figure 
may be fastened to a board in which a hole has 
been bored for the insertion of a broomstick, which should fit 
again into another board for a standard. Whichever plan is 
used, the figure should be exactly your own height. With it in 
your sewing- room, all waists, skirts, collars, etc., may be fitted 


perfectly. . ‘ G. E. E. S. 
Save the Pieces Cut from New Table-Linen 


and when the linen becomes old and requires mending, ravel the 
threads from the pieces which were laid away and use them to 
darn the old cloth. There is always a piece to cut off when hem- 
* ming new tablecloths, as a thread must be drawn to make the 
cloth even before hemming. Mrs. H. A. P. 


When Grinding Stale Bread in a Food-Chopper 


tie a paper bag over the mouth of the chopper, which will prevent 
the scattering of the crumbs. When the bag is full, empty it into 
a dish, and fill it again. F. N.S. 


Numbering the Flatirons with Chalk 


will be found a simple way to determine which iron was used last, 
when there are several on the stove. Keep a piece of chalk ina 
convenient place and mark the irons 1, 2, 3, etc., taking care 
afterward to use them in rotation. A. L. J. 


To Make a Funnel for Temporary Use 


cut off one end of an envelope and the flap; then cut a little piece 
from one of the lower corners, open the envelope, and the funnel 
will be ready for use. M. A. G. 


When Hemming Dish-Towels 


take two small pieces of tape, and when stitching the hems on 
the machine, sew the tape at the centre of each hem, putting the 
ends a little distance apart, and turning them with the hem. In 
this way you will secure a firm “hanger” for each end of the 
towel. ILLINOIS. 


If Molasses and Vinegar are Put in Quart Jars 


and kept on the pantry shelf the frequent lifting of heavy jugs will 
be avoided. The jars may be refilled from the jugs whenever this 
is necessary. oA F 


Label All Water-Pipe Stop-Cocks in the Cellar 


so that in case of accident there will be no difficulty in turning off 
the right one quickly. Write plainly on baggage tags such guides 
as: “Cold water in kitchen,” or, ‘Hot water in china-closet,” 
and tie the tags on the pipes close by the stop-cocks. It is also 
well to fasten to the wall near the water and gas meters full direc- 
tions for turning off the supply of water and gas from the entire 
house, in an emergency. BELLEVUE. 


Brass-Headed Tacks Along the Edge of the Sewins-Table 


carefully measured off to show one-quarter, one-half, three- 
quarters and one-yard spaces, as on a dry-goods counter, will 
be found of great convenience. HoME DRESSMAKER. 


To Prevent Window-Screens from Rusting 


when they are put away for the winter, brush them thoroughly, 
and wipe them on both sides with a soft cloth dipped in any good 
oil; or, after cleaning the screens, apply some dark house paint 
with an ordinary paintbrush, taking only a little paint at a time, 
and spreading it right and left, up and down, on both sides of the 
screen. Painting the wire will preserve the screens for a long 
time. If they are oiled the work should be done each autumn 
before they are put away. . 


A Pincushion to Wear on the Wrist 


will be a convenience to the home dressmaker. It should be a 
small, soft pincushion, attached to an elastic band, just snug 
enough to wear on the left wrist. No stopping of work is neces- 
sary to look for a pin. MASSACHUSETTS. 


Crocheted Dishcloths Will Last Longer Than Any Other Kind 


and will be found easy to clean. Crochet them in an open stitch 
about a foot square. Use a heavy white crochet cotton, or keep 
for this purpose the string that comes around parcels, joining the 
ends and rolling in a ball. G. B. H. 


The Bottom Parts of Small Grape-Baskets 


will serve for many uses in the kitchen. They will be found con- 
venient when cutting bread or vegetables, saving the table from 
marks; also as stands for hot dishes and kettles. When polishing 
knives, a piece of wood about the size of the grape-basket is useful 
to rest the knives upon. Mrs. W. 


To Put on Without Help a Blouse That Buttons Down the Back 


slip it on with the back at the front, but do not put your arms in 
the sleeves. Fasten all the buttons and hook or pin the collar; 
then turn it around and insert your arms in the sleeves. This is 
a very easy way to button a waist, but is possible only where the 
waist is made with no gatherings in front; tapes being used at 
the back to secure the front of the biouse. EDNA. 


When Puitiing Away White Dresses 


wrap them in dark blue cambric to prevent them from turning 
yellow. Or a large sheet may be made very blue with ordinary 
bluing, dried, then rinsed again in bluing and thoroughly dried 
once more, and this blue sheet may be hung over white clothes in 
the attic to keep them from yellowing. Fine centrepieces and 
doilies, not in common use, should be kept wrapped in blue tissue- 
paper. F 





A Table for an Invalid’s Tray 


may be easily improvised from a light cutting-table. 
Stand the table beside the bed and saw off the legs on one 
side even with the bedspread; then move the table across 
the bed until the uncut legs stand on the floor close to 
the side of the bed. The shortened table legs will rest on 
the spread, making the table firm, and a tray may be 
safely placed on the table. Another suggestion is to buy 
a still smaller table (one that may be found in toy shops 
a doll’s table, about twenty inches or more in length), 
and saw off a part of all the legs, so that they will be only 
about eight inches high. Such a little table may be 
placed over the covered legs of a sick person sitting up 
in bed, and there will be no weight resting upon and 
tiring him. A third and more economical idea is to 
make a platform for holding a tray in bed by removing 
the long sides from a wooden box, such as a soap-box, being 
careful to draw all the nails, and leave the short sides for 
the supports, turning the box bottom up. Such a table will 
rest firmly over the sick person’s legs. It may be painted or 
stained. THREE READERS. 


Bear in Mind When Making Children’s Underwear 


that bands of unbleached muslin hold the buttonholes much 
longer than those made of bleached muslin. Always use the 
selvedge, if possible, for one edge of these bands. It is also better 
to shrink the material. If bands or belts must be pieced, do it on 
the bias, so that when the garment is folded the seam will be less 
clumsy. Use cotton tape to face side openings of drawers, etc. 
It is neater than a facing of cloth, and the work may be done more 
quickly by using it. IOwA. 
Taking One Day a Month to Improve the House 

is a capital idea. On the day agreed upon the whole family, as 
far as possible, must give their time to making articles for the 
house or doing something for it. Sofa-piilows, bureau-scarfs, pin- 
cushions, etc., may be made, furniture painted or stained, picture- 
frames may be made by some one handy with tools, or shirtwaist 
boxes be made, and covered with denim or cretonne. If the work 
planned for one day is not completed it can be laid away for the 
next “house day.” M. E. H. 


A Strainer for Use in the Kitchen Sink 


may be easily made by punching holes in the bottom of a lard-can 
by means of a hammer and awl. Such a strainer will aid very 
much to keep the sink clean and may itself be kept clean with 
but little trouble. M. A. S. 


A Comfortable Layette at a Small Cost 


was made by one mother in this way: First she bought twenty 
yards of Shaker flannel at five cents a yard. This made five slips, 
cut in bishop style, three skirts, and three pinning-blankets, none 
very long. All these were feather-stitched with mercerized thread, 
and a litttle lace, which was not new, was put on the necks of the 
slips. Three bands and three shirts were made from a white wool 
shirtwaist. Four dozen diapers were made from soft, old sheets 
and tablecloths. All the sewing was done by hand. With sucha 
limited wardrobe frequent washings were necessary, but the mate- 
rial washed well, and needed but little ironing. The nurse who 
cared for mother and baby said that the outfit was the most 
sensible and comfortable she had ever used. Mrs. FE. R. F. 


To Protect an Upright Piano Just Back of the Pedals 


when children are practicing, get a piece of dark cardboard about 
twelve inches by fifteen, such as is used for mounting pictures, 
and on the long side cut out two or three strips (as there may be 
either two or three pedals), having the strips as wide as the pedals, 
so that the cardboard may be easily slipped down over them and 
rest perpendicularly against the case. This cardboard will not be 
noticeable, and will save the piano from many scratches. SUE. 


Old Hot-Water Bags Should Not be Thrown Away 


as they make excellent linings for sponge-cases or for bags in 
which to carry bath or tooth brushes when traveling. Cover the 
rubber with any bright-colored material from the piece-bag, or 
with colored linen. Small pieces of the rubber, cut three inches 
and a half by one and a half, and sewed with white thread, make 
good finger stalls to put on when paring fruit and vegetables. 
They are easily cleaned, and may be used a long time. Another 
good use for the old hot-water bag is to cut round mats from the 
sides, to place under house plants. Such mats will prevent the 
moisture from the earthenware saucer from injuring polished 
surfaces. E. M. I. 


If the Lace or Insertion on Clothing Gets Torn 


instead of attempting to darn the many holes, which is a difficult 
and tedious task, just lay a piece of plain net under the hole, 
overcast it around the edges, and you will find that the torn place 
is neatly mended. ELLA. 


To Avoid the Use of Pillow-Shams 


keep your pillows looking fresh by slipping a pair of clean pillow- 
cases over those which are used at night. It is but a few moments’ 
work at night to remove the day slips and put them away until 
morning. They may be hemstitched or embroidered, as one 
desires. To those who dislike shams of any sort this suggestion 
should be welcome. Mrs. J. M. H. 


Bread for Luncheon-Pails 


will be nicer and may be more easily packed if the loaves are 
baked in large-size baking-powder cans. The slices will then be 
of the right size without trimming off the crusts. Mary B. 


A Clean Fire-Brick for a Flat-lron Stand 


will cause the iron to retain its heat much longer than the usual 
metal stand. The latter not only permits air to pass under the 
bottom of the iron, but also conducts the heat from it; whereas 
the brick, being almost a non-conductor, keeps the heat much 
longer in the flat-iron itself. Mrs. C. P. 


Filling a Coal-Hod by Degrees 


is an idea worth considering by the woman who is not strong. 
Let her keep a grape-basket at the head of the cellar stairs, and 
each time she makes a trip to the cellar she can fill the basket and 
empty it into the coal-hod in the kitchen. Even the children may 
help in this way to keep the coal-hod full. M. 
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Any age from 


age is the “SHRED- 
DED WHEAT AGE.” 
It is the perfect f 
food for growing 

children because 

it supplies in well- 

balanced propor- 

tion and in most 

digestible form y) 
every element 
needed for build- 
ing healthy tissue, 
strong bones, 
sound teeth and 
good brain. You 
can’t build sturdy 
boys and girls out 
of corn or oats or 
white flour bread 
or pastries. 
SHREDDED WHEAT 
is the best food 
for old people be- 
cause it supplies 
the greatest 
amount of nutri- 
ment with the 


digestive organs. 
Its delicate and 
porous shreds are 
taken up and di- 
gested when the 
stomach rejects all 
other foods. 


A Breakfast of SHREDDED 
WHEAT BISCUIT, with hot 
or cold milk or cream will 
supply all the energy needed 
for work or play. TRISCUIT 
is the same as the Biscuit 
except that it is compressed 
into a wafer and is used as 
a toast for any meal, in- 
stead of white flour bread. 
At all grocers. 


It’s All in the 
Shreds 


THE NATURAL 
FOOD COMPANY 
Niagara Falls 

New York 




















































Physical Culture in a Nutshell 


Five Minutes a Day is All the Time that is Necessary for These Exercises 


By Emma E. Walker, M. D. 


For the convenience of girls and women, these five-minute physical culture exercises, contributed to 
various back numbers of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, are here brought together in a single page. 


The First Step is to “Let Go” 


ANY girls need to learn the secret of re- 
laxation more than they need exercise. 
No better time can be found to practice 

this than during a railroad journey. 

The first step is to 
become conscious of your 
tense condition. If you 
will put your mind on 
the subject you will dis- 
cover many times that 
you are trying to ‘‘ push 
the train along.” You 
may find your teeth 
pressed together, or your 
hands grasping the arm 
of the seat as if you were 
in a dentist’s chair. If you find that you are 
unconsciously raising yourself up from the seat, 
make your body as heavy as possible as you sit. 
Whenever you discover any tension from your 
head to your feet just let go and relax. 





} 
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How to Reduce the Abdomen 


IE on the back, flat on the floor, with the 
hands clasped under the neck. Lift the 
left leg to a perpendicular position, toes ex- 
tended away from the body, and return to the 
floor in first position. Repeat with right leg. 
Practice alternately twelve times. 


Again lift the left leg to perpendicular and 
lower to floor, carrying the leg outward as far 
as possible. Return to first position, keeping 
the heel on the floor. Repeat with right leg. 
Practice alternately twelve times. 

If continued this exercise will make the 
hip-joint flexible and will tend to reduce the 
superfluous fat of the abdomen. This illus- 
tration shows the first stage. 


This Will Lengthen the Waist 


AISE the hands up over the head, sweep- 
ing them backward; keeping the knees 
stiff, stoop over, trying to touch the floor with 
the tips of the fingers. As you raise your 
hands over your 
head take a deep 
breath, expelling 
it as you bend 
to the floor. Re- 
turn to position 
and relax all the 
muscles. 

This is an ex- 
cellent exercise 
in several ways. 
It lengthens the 
waist, reduces 
the abdomen, and assists the action of the 
bowels. It is good for both the thin girl and 
the fat girl. This is included in the setting-up 
exercises of the regular army. Austrian offi- 
cers, who are noted for their tapering waists, 
make a special point of its use. You may 
begin with five repetitions at first, increasing 
the number daily up to twenty-five as your 
strength grows. 





To Straighten Round Shoulders 


TAND erect, weight on the ball of the 

foot, with hands on the chest, fingers 

pointing horizontally toward each other, 
elbows on a level with the shoulders. 

With the eves raised 
toward the ceiling, slowly 
bend the body forward 
at the hips, keeping the 


that you have chosen. 
Do not let the elbows sag. 

You will feel the pull 
on the muscles down to 
your heels. 

This exercise is one 
given by a leading ortho- 
peedic surgeon for straight- 
ening round shoulders. 
If faithfully practiced 
every day you will learn 
to stand erect without 
effort. 

This exercise is a particularly good one for 
the girl who spends a great deal of time at 
her study table or over a desk in a business 
office. You should take as much care to sit 
properly as to stand correctly, and your back 
will not tire so quickly if you sit well back 
on your chair and keep your shoulders erect. 
This also permits deep breathing, which works 
out good results in the body in general. 


eyes fixed on the point. 
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Filling in Neck Hollows 


HE head rotary movement is to be taken 

slowly and rhythmically. Sit in an erect 
but easy position with neck pressed against 
the back of the collar. Now move the 
head in a rotary motion, carrying it as far 
as possible to the sides and back in order to 
stretch the neck well. Hold this position 
for a second. Move first to the left and 
then reverse the movement until the exercise 
has been repeated twelve times. 

This exercise will fill in the hollows above 
the collarbone and soften the outlines of the 
neck, as well as de- 
crease the super- 
fluous fat in those 
inclined to layers of 
double chin. 


A Trunk -Twister 


GOOD | trunk- 
twisting exer- 
cise may be taken 
as follows: Stand 
erect, the weight 
on the ball of the 
foot, with arms out 
stretched, shoulder 
high. Turn head 
and hips to the right, 
carrying arms and shoulders as far as pos- 
sible to the left. Now move the arms and 
shoulders to the right, bringing head and 
hips toward the left till you feel like a veritable 
windmill. Keep the feet stationary. 
Trunk-twisting is one of the most beneficial 
movements that we get in paddling a canoe. 
Breathe deeply during this exercise, in this 
way pressing upon the liver with the dia- 
phragm; for the liver is like a great sponge, 
while the diaphragm in deep breathing plays 
the part of a powerful hand which squeezes 
it. The abdominal organs are subjected to 
a healthful stimulation by this exercise. 





Running to Get Up Circulation 


ITER your bath you can take a daily run 
not about the house, but in one spot 
on the bathroom floor—to stimulate circula- 
tion. Start this exercise while in your loose 
flannels, then you will have a chance to fill 
your lungs to the full with the fresh morning 
air. Vary the ordinary running step to the 
side-to-side movement, keeping hands on hips 
and head well up—do not look at your feet. 

This exercise, like all others given, is for 
healthy girls. ‘Those with any organic trouble 
should consult a physician 
personally before undertak- 
ing it. Do not begin too 
vigorously — twenty-five 
counts is enough for the first 
trial, increasing the speed. 
Breathe through your nose 
during the exercise, keeping 
your mouth closed tight. 

At the conclusion of this 
exercise, taking a deep breath, 
bring the arms up shoulder- 
high and exhale through the 
mouth ; then drop the arms 
slowly. Repeat three times. 
This will decrease the rate 
of the heart -beat. 

Time this exercise so that you can lie 
down for at least five minutes and rest. This 
is an especially good winter exercise. 


Walking Will Expand the Chest 


S YOU are lately home from your vacation 
your resolution to keep up the vigor that 
you have gained on your trip is still in its 
prime. This is a praiseworthy state. Do not 
let it grow old too soon. 
3egin by taking a walk every day, no mat- 
ter what the weather. If you are carefully 
protected as to clothing and use good judg- 
ment this will be of great benefit. As the 
cooler days come light woolen clothing will 
keep you warm on 
your long walks. 
You will need, too, 
heavy but comfort- 
able walking-boots 
and heavy cotton 
stockings. As you 
walk do so in a way 
that will keep the 
chest expansion you 
have gained. Take 
long, deep breaths as 
\. you step, expanding 
every part of the 
lungs. Slowly exhale. 
ti Repeat in rhythm. 





For Graceful Carriage 


ee and lower the weight slowly and 
rhythmically on the toes. This will de- 
velop the muscles of the back as well as those 
of the calf of the leg, and will keep both the 
trunk and head erect. It makes the ankle 
flexible, and brings the body into poise, ‘be- 
sides quieting the nerves. It is 
well when practicing this exercise 
to keep the eyes fixed on some 
point straight ahead. This exer- 
cise, by-the-way, is a good one if 
in winter you suffer from cold feet. 
Rise slowly to the tips of your toes, 
hold the position for a few seconds, 
then slowly descend. Repeat this 
ten or fifteen times. This will 
start up the circulation in your 
feet and legs. 

If you ever do any of your own 
laundry-work do not lean over the 
tub or basin with your spine curved 
and your feet together. Keep the 
back straight, and the strain on the 
muscles of your back and waist, as well as the 
cramping of the chest, will be prevented. 

When you make up your mind that you need 
exercise—as we all do—determine upon a cer- 
tain length of time that you will keep it up. 
A month is a convenient limit, for it is not too 
long to be discouraging at the outset, and it is 
long enough to show the decided improvement 
you will be looking for at its expiration. 


Just to Make You Sleepy 


F ON going to bed you find yourself so over- 

fatigued that sleep does not easily come try 
a set of breathing exercises. 

Lie flat on the back without a pillow, feet 
uncrossed and arms relaxed. Breathe in 
while you count six; breathe out, counting 
the same number, and then rest, breathing 
naturally for the same length of time. Repeat 





this exercise six times. Be exact about the 
number of times. This may be repeated at 
intervals. 

The room should be thoroughly ventilated. 
The rhythmic, steady inhalation and exhala- 
tion are bound to have a quieting effect upon 
your nerves if you persist in this little practice. 
We can rest our muscles by: lying down or 
by keeping quiet, but the brain and the mind 
must have sleep. Our brains are active as 
long as we are awake, and it is only sleep 
that will restore the worn-out cells. 


To Improve the Bust 


ERE is a simple but effective exercise for 
rounding the chest and improving the 
appearance of the bust. Take the position 
shown in the illustration, standing erect 
with hands on the chest. Slowly stretch 


‘the arms back as far as possible, keeping 


them on a level with the shoulders, inhaling 
deeply. Slowly bring the hands back to the 
first position, exhaling the breath mean- 
while. During this exercise keep the back of 
the neck pressed against the collar, and you 
will find that you are stand- 
ing well, with very little 
effort. By practicing this 
exercise the short girl 
will find that she appears 
taller, while the tall girl, 
instead of looking lanky, 
will be called stately. A 
girl’s appearance does not 
depend upon her height 
nearly so much as it does 
upon the way in which 
she carries herself. 

Form the habit of deep 
breathing. This is a most 
excellent way of stirring up 
a sluggish liver, for, as I have said, with every 
downward movement of the diaphragm the 
liver is squeezed and incited to action. 

When the body is erect and uncompressed 
the breathing muscles are left free to do their 
most effective work. Most women are cred- 
ited with the habit of chest breathing. We 
are told to cultivate the abdominal or mascu- 
line method, but many of the best authorities 
think that a still better plan is to cultivate the 
entire muscular system by suitable outdoor 
exercise. In this way the habit of correct deep 
breathing is developed without special effort’s 
being directed to any one method. 
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What the Big Red, 
Singer “S” Stands For 


The familiar trademark of 
_ Sa Sewing Machines 


is recognized all 


over the world 
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only machines that last a lifetime, 
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slightest trouble. 
They do every kind of 
sewing perfectly and easily, 
and are just as serviceable after 
twenty years’ use as they are the 
day you buy 
them: 
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The Lady from Philadelphia 


Epiroriat Note —This is the second of a new series of articles by The Lady from Philadelphia, in which she will month by month 
take up in THE JoURNAL the Sunday-school lessons for each month, and give the essence of them in such a way that while they will 
be particularly helpful to Sunday-school workers, they will, at the same time, be of wide general interest to all our readers. 


MUST confess that if I saw the 

names of Caleb and Joshua as the 

subjects of an article I should skip 
it, with the thought, ‘‘ These ancient 
worthies have been overworked as 
examples.” 

“That is not fair,’”’ conscience 
would say. “A flimsy excuse for not 
learning what they have to teach. 
They are among God’s tallest saints.” 

“Yes, yes, yes, that may be; but 
thev do not interest me.” 

“It is because you know so little 
about them,” that voice would persist. 
“They were human lives, who had 
the same tremendous conflict between 
good and evil before them that we have. It is good to know how others 
settled it. Every human life is interesting from that standpoint.” 

Yes, I reflect. It is what holds us enthralled in Goethe’s “ Faust,” 
though but an imaginary case. Then, too, the Bible heroes are con- 
solingly faulty! It is a bond of fellowship. They are not sublimated 
beings, but men and women who had good, red blood in their veins, in 
whose ears “the world, the flesh and the devil’ tinkled temptation, 
and who often listened and fell, but arose again and triumphed. The 
Bible, too, is as frank about the blemishes as the beauties of a character. 
Almost never do we get a perfectly honest biography except there. 

“But,” still objected my bad self, “modern instances are more 
interesting, and the conditions of lives today should be more helpful 
to ours.”” And from somewhere came the answer: 

“Human nature is the same. The devil has no need of new methods 
—the old ones are still so successful. The Bible heroes lived not 
only in the fierce glare of public life, ‘with all the windows open,’ as 
Sydney Smith said of his circumstances, but we have the revelation of 
even their hidden motives—their very prayers are laid bare to us, 
because these records were ‘written for our learning.’ ”’ 

And so I turned to learn what I might of Joshua and Caleb. 
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OSHUA was born in Goshen—the ‘Country of the Living One’ 
—while his people were enslaved in Egypt. He was descended 
from Joseph—in itself a patent of nobility. 

Ebers, the Egyptologist, in his romance of “ Joshua,” makes him a 
captain in Pharaoh’s army, distinguished for a brilliant repulse of the 
Libyans. Doubtless the writer’s information is from Egyptian sources. 
One of the despised slaves, only exceptional valor or marked ability of 
some sort can account for his position. It also suggests that not all 
who went out of Egypt that fateful night were escaping from oppression 
and thelash. The choice was a hard one for an honored officer in the 
army of the greatest nation then upon earth to leave all and go out 
with that “mixed multitude” into the uncertainties of the future. 
The power displayed in the plagues doubtless brought conviction that 
the God of his race was the true and only God. 

It was a time to try men’s souls—which means to “test” them. Had 
Joshua chosen to remain in Egypt he would have received the com- 
mand to pursue with his men the fleeing Israelites and have shared in 
the tragedy that befell the Egyptian host. 

If life teaches anything it is that when in doubt between two ways 
the only thing to ask is “ Which is right?” and follow it. It alone is 
safe. God then takes the responsibility, and, by-and-by, our hearts 
grow light under the assurance that He is caring for us lovingly. 

The quality that marks Joshua’s career is courage—all kinds of 
courage. To break with his past and go out into the unknown took 
moral courage. It is told of John Hancock that, after signing his name 
to the Declaration of Independence in large, bold characters, he said: 
“There, John Bull can read that without spectacles!” If the signers 
were to “hang for it’’ he accepted the risk. 


HE first thing we hear of Joshua after the Exodus is of his fight 

with the Amalekites, when to lead an undisciplined horde against 

an enemy required physical courage as well as ability. Even though 

success depended upon the intercession of Moses with God on the 

Mount—for when his arms grew heavy and the people could not see 

that he was praying for them Amalek prevailed—the pluck displayed 
was none the less. 

There was nothing half-hearted about Joshua. The whole of the 
man went into each act. He had an object, and was in dead earnest 
about it—always the secret of effectiveness. He never shirked. The 
definition of “a difficulty” is something to be overcome. “If you meet 
the devil cut him in two and go between the pieces.” 

After the victory Joshua is next heard of as Moses’s servant: “ private 
secretary” or “‘aide-de-camp” more fitly represents the position. 

Then follows a time of obscurity. The trumpet of fame lies idle. 
Plain, every-day goodness is Joshua’s next task. The virtues we 
admire do not “happen.” They are flowers that grow from roots. 
Allstrong things grow slowly. Foundations are laid and roots are made 
underground. The circumstances of each day challenge us to show 
what we are made of, and “every day isa doomsday.” We often think 
that success is due to genius or brilliant qualities which we do not 
possess. It is generally due to patient plodding. Matheson says 
that Joshua had no originality, evidently thinks him commonplace. 
Commonplace virtues are the best to live with. “If I want to go down 
cellar I’d rather have a candle than a star,”’ said a farmer’s wife. 


E NEXT hear of Joshua and first meet Caleb when these two 

brave men are sent to spy out the promised land. Probably they 
were not more exhilarated by the sight of the giants and walled cities 
than were the other ten spies, but they had faith in God and in 
themselves. Upon their return it took courage to stand alone for 
their convictions amid the clamors of a people swayed by panic. 

There is a moral tonic in such examples. There are times when for 
conscience’s sake we must face unpopularity. When we quote “every- 
body does it” to justify yielding, our principles need overhauling. 

“One with God is a majority.” 

All this time Joshua, unknown to himself, was in training to succeed 
Moses, learning the obedience that fits one to command. 

Only by doing little things well can we learn to do great things. 
“Joe” Jefferson said : “Those who begin their stage careers in leading 
parts always retain something of the amateur.” 

God Himself announced to Joshua Moses’s death and appointed him 
his successor. When the call came his heart failed him and God urged 
him to be “strong and very courageous,”’ promising tenderly never to 
fail or forsake him. The people pledged him loyalty to the death, and 
Joshua took command, preparing at once to obey God to the letter. 

They were encamped at Shittim, “the vale of Acacias,” opposite 
Jericho, which must be taken first. The Jordan at flood-tide lay 
between—rushing like a mill-race, absolutely impassable by an army. 
We all know the story of the miraculous passage. Professor Wright 
thinks that a landslide or fall of a cliff blocked and cut off the waters 
from above, while the river below ran dry until the accumulation of 


waters should overleap the obstacle. He adds: “The use of natural 
forces involves the act of God as really as aiming and firing a gun 
does that of a free human agent.” This very thing happened in 
1266 A. D. (see the Encyclopedia Biblica, article “ Jericho”’). 


ERICHO was the gateway to Western Palestine. The method of 
its capture certainly barred all human claim to success. Priests 
and warriors were to march around the city once a day for six days, and 
on the seventh compass it seven times— appearing like an interminable 
army. Save for the continuous sounding of the trumpet summons to 
surrender they were to preserve reverent, solemn silence; then, ata 
signal, shout with all their might. “And the walls fell down flat.” 
Again natural causes may have contributed —the steady tramp, the 
trumpet’s blare, the shouting may have affected the mud-brick walls. 
Peloubet quotes Professor Levering, of Cambridge, as saying that 
when the first of iron bridges was building a fiddler boasted that he 
could fiddle it down. ‘Fiddle away!” laughed the workmen, but 
when the vibrations struck the keynote of the bridge it swayed so 
violently that the workmen ordered him to stop. 

Professor Tyndall says that amid Alpine solitudes he noticed that 
the muleteers tied up the bells of their animals lest their protracted 
combined tinkling should start an avalanche. In these days of wireless 
telegraphy and phonographic marvels we may hesitate to doubt any- 
thing that air vibration may do. 


ALESTINE was divided among petty clans, without unity, each 

with its own king. The Israelites were to tread the land as con- 
querors from the wilderness to Mount Lebanon, from the Euphrates 
to the Mediterranean, driving out the Canaanites before them. 

In the manner of their expulsion I cannot but think that our friend 
Joshua exceeded his instructions. He probably obeyed what he un- 
derstood to be God’s command, but doubtless human elements and the 
temper of the times played their part. It was a bad business, as we 
look at it, but Geikie says: “The heathenism of Palestine was so foul 
and degrading that there is no state, even now, that would not put it 
down, if necessary, by the severest penalties.” 

They used rough surgery for a foul disease, but they avoided tor- 
ture, common at that day; there was to be no pillage, no personal gain. 

When, at Ai, some gold was diverted from the public treasury for 
private use (we call it “‘graft”) the same drastic measures were used 
against themselves. It is all an historical parable. It is the fight be- 
tween good and evil. The sword used in fighting the petty wars of 
the Hebrews was the Eternal Right contending against entrenched 
wrong. All the battles against evil in the world are God’s battles. 
We shall conquer if we trust His leadership. God fought for Israel 
only when Israel was obedient. 

It seems futile, perhaps, for us to attempt to attack strongholds of 
evil, but we must obey our “ marching orders.” 


**T am only one; 
But still I am one. 
I cannot do everything; 
But still I can do something, 
And because I cannot do everything 
I will not refuse to do something that I can do.” 


EECHER said: ‘There are two kinds of people—the ‘I can’ts’ and 
the ‘I wills.’’”? In Numbers iii: 33 we hear of the ‘‘ Mushites.”” The 
name is suggestive. Dr. Weir Mitchell once told a patient: “If you 
are not ‘mush’ you will get well.”” Pluck and patience were necessary. 
All the great work for mankind’s betterment had insignificant begin- 
nings. ‘My sword shall be bathed in Heaven” (Isaiah xxxiv: 5). 
We may use no weapon that God would not sanction. Love and pity 
can do wonders. Some one has said: “J am sorry for God’s poor and 
the devil’s poor and for ‘poor devils’!”? Our first duty is to drive out 
our own badness. It is blessedly, blissfully possible, if God is our ally. 
Sometimes it is endurance, not fighting, to which we owe our vic- 
tories. Something hard in our lives has developed strength, slain self- 
ishness. It is a costlier service to bear than to do. It needs more 
heroism to stand steady under fire than to charge the enemy’s guns. 
In Mrs. Ewing’s pathetic “Story of a Short Life,” the little hero, 
descended from a line of military leaders, looking forward to emulating 
their brave deeds, is run over and crippled for life. Through a kind 
soldier-friend he is taught the heroism of endurance, and asks: 
“Should you think that if I am good and not cross about a lot of 
pain—really a good lot—that it would count up to be as brave as 
having one wound if I’d been a soldier ?” 


f dvee nearly seven vears of fighting the country was so nearly sub- 
dued that Joshua apportioned it among the tribes. Before the 
final allotment Caleb came before Joshua to ask him to ratify the 
promise Moses made when he had brought the report of the land ‘“‘as 
his heart prompted,” to give him the mountainous region of Hebron. 
This was the very portion that he had surveyed. 

It was not yet conquered. The Anakim (a race of giants) were 
there, and walled cities; but this old veteran of eighty-five volunteers 
for the hazardous service. He speaks gratefully of God’s goodness, 
which has kept him alive, well and strong asever. Splendid old fellow! 
he is full of energy, and “‘no talents, no circumstances, will make a two- 
legged creature a man without it,’ but his confidence for success is 
not in himself. ‘If so be the Lord will be with me, then I shall be 
able to drive them out,” he says confidently of his giant enemies. 

Caleb was a descendant of Esau, supposedly a member of the tribe of 
Judah by adoption. An Israelite from choice and conviction, his 
religion was thorough, sincere to the core. Bright, brave, straightfor- 
ward, modest and cheerful, he is distinctly likable. His clean, active 
youth had insured him a vigorous, hale, old age. ‘‘ What we have been 
makes us what we are.” 


O THE man who had “wholly followed the Lord” was alone 
wholly victorious. Like Sir Galahad, “his strength was as the 
strength of ten, because his heart was pure.” 

When the war was practically ended and the Israelites had taken 
peaceful possession of the land, Joshua—feeling his end to be near— 
assembled the people to make his farewell appeal to them. 

He had known all along that ever since leaving Egypt they had been 
smuggling their idols—‘‘ Carrying their contemptible little godlings in 
their pockets, as it were,” Beecher said. He did not attempt argu- 
ment. He was no orator like Moses; but, impressively rehearsing all 
God’s goodness to them to shame them for ingratitude, he rings out 
the challenge: 

“Choose you this day whom ye will serve.”’ “Be all in all or not.at 
all.” Bind your choice by a solemn promise. He can only add the 
force of his example. “‘ But as for me and my house, we will serve the 
Lord.” 

The old soldier, with the same courage of his youth, is ready to stand 
on the right side, even if he must stand alone. The people promised 
loyalty with one voice, and Joshua’s work was done. “Faithful unto 
death,’”’ God soon after called him to receive his ‘crown of life.” 
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Don’t worry 
about wash- 
d a VY Washing is an easy 


task soon over, 


with the New Majestic Fly-Wheel 


Washer. Clothes snow white, 
sweet, fresh and sun-dried, ready 
for the iron—while in the old way 
you'd still be over the wash-tub 
or coaxing the ordinary clap-trap 
Washer to get to work. 

Nothing to break or go wrong 
with 


The Majestic 


Tub of seasoned Virginia white Cedar, bound 
with electric-welded wire hoops. Lightest run- 
ning of all Washers and the kindest to your 
clothes, Can’t harm the finest laces, yet heavy 
blankets or carpets are washed clean and with 
the greatest ease. 

You get the Majestic from your home 
dealer—with his guarantee and ours. 

Write today for our little book, ‘*A Bette: 
Way to Wash Clothes.’’ Photographs from 
life show actual use of the Majestic with 
everything you'd like to know. 


Richmond Cedar Works 
380 Orleans St., Richmond, Virginia 














‘‘A Yarn for 
Every Use”’ 


416 Kinds <4 
and Colors 
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Knitting and Crocheting are pleas- 
ant occupations—when the results 
are satisfactory. It is usually a 
question of the yarns used. If you 
would be certain, use the FLEISHER 
YARNS. They bring out all the charm 
of handwork — and retain it. 
Whether you want Knitting 
Worsted, Saxony, Germantown, 
Shetland Floss, Spanish or Ice Wool, 
etc., see that the Fleisher trade-mark 
ticket is on every skein. It is placed 
there for your protection. It isa per- 
sonal pledge of quality. Asubstitute 
may mean failure. Insist on seeing 
the Fleisher trade-mark and be sure. 


“Fleisher’s Knitting and Crocheting Man- 
ual” sent for trade-mark tickets and 5 
cents for postage. It contains directions for 
making all the new style and staple garments. 


S. B. & B. W. FLEISHER 
Department 17, PHILADELPHIA 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
artshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 































fh stand shown here is 
extremely simple, but it is 
an honest piece of furniture, 
made for use and with no 
attempt at cheap ornamenta- 
tion. It is inexpensive and 
practical. Suchastand could 
be made by any one accus- 
tomed to handling tools. A 
metal pan is put in the base 
for umbrellas. Finished in 
dark stain, with brass or gun- 
metal hooks, it is entirely 
satisfactory. 


N THE left is shown an 
English design that is 
unusual and agreeable in 
effect. It is planned to take 
up but little space, and will 
be valued by persons living in 
small apartments. The two 
shelves are good features. 
The hooks for umbrellas and 
walking-sticks are similar to 
those used for fireplace uten- 
sils. A copper lining for the 
base is a desirable feature. 
This is made so that it can be 
removed for cleaning. This 
rack may be finished inthe nat- 
ural wood, or stained to corre- 
spond with its surroundings. 


HE stand shown here is 

from a design by Mr. 
Will Bradley. It is plain, but 
practical. The hooks are ar- 
ranged to carry coats and 
wraps of various lengths. The 
closet is very useful for rub- 
bers, brushes and _ similar 
articles, and it is an excellent 
way to utilize the space which 
in the opposite rack is devoted 
toa seat. This stand is very 
attractively finished in dull 
green stain, with copper trim- 
mings. There is much in- 
dividuality to this design, 
obtained by thoughtful treat- 
ment of the material at hand. 


E aymetmc no better ar- 
rangement can be desired 
for a hall-rack than the simple 
mirror hanging on the wall, 
such as shown here, with 
table beneath, and a separate 
receptacle for umbrellas and 
canes. These pieces are of 
mahogany, and are of good de- 
sign. The umbrella-stand is 
a mahogany case with a metal 
lining which can be removed 
for cleaning. 
Thisarrangement 
will be found 
equally attractive 
if made of less 
expensive wood. 


ERE is a combination seat 
and mirror of the usual 
typ? shown in the shops, 
which contrasts most disa- 
greeably with its opposite 
neighbor. The seat in such 
a hall-rack seems to be worse 
than useless. When garments 
are on the hooks no one would 
care to occupy the seat, and, 
indeed, it suggests anything 
but comfort and repose. The 
design is distinctly lacking in 
strength and dignity. 


HE design of this piece is 

atrocious, but it is what is 
offered by many dealers. It 
is top-heavy, and unstable in 
effect. The lines throughout 
are weak. One feels that it 
must soon fall of its own 
weight. The arms of the seat 
are particularly wanting in 
strength. It is difficult to 
understand why such ugly 
designs are produced and 
hard to believe that they ap- 
peal to sensible people. This 
kind of furniture cannot last; 
it is an offense to the eye and 
it is a waste of money to 
purchase it. 


HALL-RACK which pre- 

sents an ignorant use of 
wood is shown on the right. 
The cumbersome mirror 
frame is extremely bad in de- 
sign and there is a superabun- 
dance of it. The whole rack 
is put together in such a way 
as to suggest heaviness with- 
out strength, and again we 
have the high, hard seat. 
The rack for umbrellas and 
walking-sticks is put on as an 
afterthought, and is so placed 
as to be very much in one’s 
way when in use. There is 
little practical value in this 
rack, and no beauty. 


HE chief objection to this 

combination is the abun- 
dance of so-called ornament. 
It is ugly and out of place. 
The back of the seat is of such 
a design that dust and dirt 
must certainly accumulate 
there, tothe annoyance of busy 
housekeepers. This is a 
point which is apparently 
overlooked by the majority of 
furniture manufacturers. A 
little demand for plain sur- 
face will soon banish these 
wares. In contrast to the 
dignity of the stand and rack 
on the left it appears cheap 
and tawdry. 
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Most Comfortable Bed 
You Ever Slept On 


PROVE IT YOURSELF 
Let Us Deliver One To You 
On 60 Days Trial 


Double Deck Turkish 
Spring 


is the one perfect bed for mankind. You 

can never reaiize how much more com- 
fortable it is than the ordinary bed, un- 
til you have used it. 

That is why we ask the privil e of 
sending you one for 60 days’ free trial - 
that’s the easiest and surest way of 
showing you its merits. 

It is an upholstered box-spring hair 
mattress, resting on an insect- proof plat- 
form. The springs are “double decked,” 
consisting of 183 finely tempered steel 
spiral springs, in two sets one upon the 
other, and so interlashed by our special 
method that they can never by any possi- 
bility work loose or lose their positicn, 

The mattress conforms to every curve 
and movement of the body, making it the 
most comfortable, restful and luxurious 
of all beds, 

The top or mattress proper contains 22 Ibs. 
of specially selected, long, sterilized, curled 
hair of highest grade. 

The mercerized art ticking covering is plaited 
and deeply tufted, Turkish style and French 
edge. Like all our line it bears the Hirschman 
Guaranty Registered Trademark, giving ac- 
curate description of all parts and materials 
and guaranteeing the refunding of your money, 
if not exactly as represented. 

Look for the Hirschman Guaranty — buy 
no other—there's nothing ‘‘ just as good.*"’ 
Let us tell you the name and address of 
our dealer in your own town 











































Lf your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you we will ship 
direct from JSac- 
tory 


Simply address a Postal today — now — we will give 
you all this information and send you our beauti- 
fully illustrated catalog — all at our expense. 


The J. C. Hirschman Co., 


Dept. D. Indianapolis, Indiana 
Manufacturers of full line of Mattresses, Pilkows, Etc. 








Buy Direct from the Manufacturer and Save. 


CALIFORNIA 





GOODS 


ARE THE BEST MADE. 
California sunshine works won- 
ders on leather. Our trade-mark 
“Suntan ” protects you, 
’ 





“Suntan” leather grille draperies 
should beinevery home. Our pillow 
covers, table mats, souvenirs and 
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novelties make elegant presents. : 


Poinsettia 1908 Calendar California’s famous 


* Christmas flower 
appliqued on tan or green leather, Nothing as 
beautiful or artistic any where, at any price. 
W orth $2.00 ; sent postpaid for $1.00 to introduce 
our line, If not pleased money promptly returned. 

Illustrated Catalogue with prices free. 
Entertaining and instructive. Attractive arti- 
cles for the home. Write today. 
SUNTAN LEATHER CO. 
710 Spring Street Los Angeles, Cal. 




















“Rosette” 


Patty Irons—Wafer Irons 


For luncheons, teas, parties and enter- 
tainments of all kinds. 





bales; delicate pastry cups for serving hot or frozen 
dainties — creamed vegetables, salads, shell fish, ices. 

Wafer Irons for making deliciously crisp, melting wafers — 
a tempting dessert served in many delightful ways. 

With these irons, twenty minutes’ time, and ten cents’ worth 
of materials, you can make 40 of either — patty cups or wafers. 
Caterers charge you 50c a dozen for them. 

Dealers everywhere sell our Rosette Irons at 50c a set, 
either style. If you cannot get them, order by mail from us. 
Patty Irons, 2 designs, with full directions and illus. 7 6 
hook of recipes, packed in neat box, sent postpaid... c 
Wafer Irons, 2 designs, with full directions and tins. O 
book of recipes, packed in neat box, sent postpaid... c 


New Catalogue of Culinary Novelties free on request. 
ALFRED ANDRESEN & COMPANY 
1312 Washington Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


ENGRAVED 50 
{ 00 WEDDING vu 
INVITATIONS 


EACH ADDITIONAL HUNDRED §2.50. Delivered anywhere 
in the U. S.— Highest quality, latest styles. Samples on request. 


EVERETT WADDEY CO.,2 8. 11th 8t., Richmond, Va. 





Patty Irons for making dainty, flaky patés or tim- ) 
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The Ideas of a Plain Country Woman 


HE question of social equality 
hus agitated the world more or 
less since its earliest history, and 
still continues to do so, in spite of the 
fact that there absolutely is not any 
such thing. It is like the woman 
question. There is positively no such 
thing as a woman question, and still 
we keep talking about it. Social 
distinctions there have always been 
and always will be, so long as people 
differ in grades of intelligence, ways 
of bringing up, customs of living, 
strains of blood and degrees of riches. 
These distinctions have cost a great 
deal of suffering and mortification 
among women, and have even led men of Utopian minds to dream 
that political and legislative evils are responsible for the “social dis- 
tinction” which shuts their families out of charmed circles where they 
long to disport themselves with butterflies of fashion. It is a popular 
idea that rich and fortunate people make these distinctions, draw these 
lines, and say to the rest of us: “ Don’t you dare to cross over here!” 
The truth is we have just as much to do with the line of demarcation 
as the ple on the other side have. It is difficult to tell which is 
more pitiable, our eagerness to cross over or their fear that we might. 
It is a very interesting fact, and one that I particularly wish young 
women to note, that there is no tribunal, no regularly-appointed body 
of executives to determine who are the best people and where they 
live. The line is very irregular, like the boundary of the isothermal 
zones; it is also invisible, and there is another thing about it—anybody 
who wants to can draw one, and if you wish to do so, and take yourself 
and your family in, there is no reason why you should not do it. 


ox 


I Lived the First Thirty-Odd Years of My Life on the tag end of gen- 
tility. ‘The reason why I did so was because I didn’t know any better. 
We were poor and proud, and, somehow—although mother strove to 
instil the doctrine—I could not learn that popularity is seldom an in- 
dication of merit, and that the average of the smart set is invariably 
mediocre. I have never lived any place except in this remote little town 
in Indiana, but I judge that our society here has been fairly typical of 
society at large in the United States. The people of “quality” live in 
the big houses and own the land and the stores and practice the pro- 
fessions, and the women of these families run the social machine. We 
were poor and under a ban by being Southern sympathizers. We 
lived in an odd little cottage and, before father died and left little 
mother with four babies, he was a carpenter and built houses with his 
own hands. But, for some reason or other, we were tolerated in the 
ranks of the genteel, and there was a mysterious tie that seemed to 
link us to the “ quality,’”’ though it never quite insured full membership. 

We were very early instructed that if we couldn’t associate with the 
best people we were to keep to ourselves and never “sink down” and 
affiliate with what we called the lower class of society. Aunt had a 
word which she used to express her contempt when any member of the 
family was caught in company with low or common people. “What 
do you mean,” she would ask severely, “by ‘colloguin’’ with such 
people ?”” When we went with the quality of the village we associated, 
but when we descended to be friendly with the common herd we simply 
“collogued.”” I was an inveterate “colloguer,” for I liked interesting 
people and was always picking up some friend from the mammon of 
unrighteousness. 
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When We Grew to be Young Women our position in society, despite 
mother’s earnest efforts to keep us genteel, was somewhat equivocal. 
We girls were not genteel—we were pretty—and poor, pretty, talented, 
fatherless girls always make a fine target for village gossips and for the 
slings and arrows of outrageous fortune as dealt out by more fortunate 
girls who have fathers and big brothers and money and “social posi- 
tion.” We had only a frail, little mother, a fierce, impotent old aunt, 
and an uncle with a fatal propensity for “colloguin’, ” to protect us; 
our house was queer and bare and we could never dress right nor do 
and have things like other girls. 

A girl in this position has an excellent opportunity to learn some- 
thing of the ways of men. The widow’s daughter, poor and pretty, is 
sure to be sought by attractive ne’er-do-wells who have little to lose. 
Young business men with an eye to future prosperity curb their ad- 
miration for a poor girl, choosing rather the plain daughter of some 
well-to-do man who will by-and-by have something to “leave.” 

While the pretty, poor girl may have a lot of attention and really a 
fairly ideal “good time” from the youthful point of view, her chances 
of marrying really well are not especially good. 

In my early married life I had to see my friends in fine homes and 
doing a prosperous business, while I lived in a poor house with nothing 
pretty in it, the wife of a poor man, who really did not aspire to be 
otherwise than poor. We were distinctly not in the “swell bunch,” 
though we were included in the list of people who went into society in 
ageneral way. There was something about us that made people invite 
us, call upon us, even like us; but we were made to understand very 
clearly that we cou!dn’t come into a club or be asked to a really “swell” 
picnic, or expected to mix freely when rich or distinguished guests 
came to town. At such a time it really was more fitting to ask the 
bankers or other people who had big houses and drove fine turnouts. 


ox 


I Endured This in Bitterness of Spirit long years and years, living, as 
I said, on the tag end of gentility because I didn’t know enough to con- 
stitute myself the criterion and realize that I was allowing very ordinary 
people to slight and patronize me. We should always ignore slights 
and endure patronizing, but we should do so because we absolutely 
do not notice either. I was securely fortified against this perpetual 
social ignominy, but I did not know it. Mother had done for us about 
the only thing a really bright mother with no money can do—she had 
made us self-sufficient. No amount of worldly misfortune can really 
touch a life that is firmly grounded in self-sufficiency. The individual 
life is a sanctuary into which we may always retire, and a home where 
there are books that we really love and children in whose mental and 
moral development we are deeply interested, and friends whose rela- 
tion to us is a real one—not a social one—can never actually be touched 
by social distinction. The best people are those who live for the best 
that is in them, who develop their inward resources, who have sense 
enough to take hold of life as they find it. If you want your child to 
associate with the best people, cultivate the very best that is in him 
and teach him to be a citizen of the world. 

There is a sort of world-citizenship which anybody may claim. 
It does not necessarily mean that you are clever or famous, or that 
you are recognized by any superior class of people. You can be 
“Mr, B ——- of the Globe”’ if you wish to, and this does not necessarily 
mean that your fame has echoed around the world; it may mean 
that your intelligence, your grasp of the situation, your understand- 
ing of things in general enables you to “put a girdle round the earth 
in forty minutes,” and hold it and all it contains and is as yours. 


The very common mistake of the greatest number of people is that 
of accepting people with more money as their superiors and wishing 
them to pay some attention to them, invite them to their houses and 
associate with them. An invitation to the country home of a million- 
aire seems to the average young person likea dream of Heaven. But the 
acceptance of such an invitation would likely cure the young person of a 
lot of his vain longings and regrets. The millionaire and his family 
are just as likely to be cheap people or bores as anybody else. The 
old idea that association with the best people means being invited to 
dinner or luncheon or to a fine reception is all foolishness, and I 
believe that this idea is dying out as women learn, slowly—very slowly 

the real business of life. You are associating with the best people 
when you are being waited on in a store by a really clever sales- 
woman or man, when you are being cared for by a fine trained 
nurse, when you are working with or for a really fine man or woman 
in any walk in life. The best people are people who are doing 
something worthy and doing it really well. 


on 


I Think Men Have Always, in a Sense, recognized this great truth. 
I went into a hotel in a neighboring city not long ago, and who should 
come, with white apron and tray, to wait upon me and my daughter 
but a young man whom we knew socially at home? He was working 
his way through college and paying his board by waiting on the table. 
His alert manner, his quick and easy serving, marked him at once as a 
superior waiter—he was doing it well. I saw him go and wait upon a 
young fellow about his own age, noted the dignity with which he 
quickly accomplished his task. 

When he came back to our table we chatted a while about his 
college work and people we all knew, and I realized, as I have often 
done since I got my second sight, that superiority is the thing which 
enables us to dignify anything that we find it necessary to do. Our 
grave, quiet, young waiter was one of the “best people,” and the 
“swells” in the fraternity house, though he may not go to their ban- 
quets and dances, can never affect his position. But I wondered if he 
really knew it. I remembered the long years I lived outside of my 
inheritance, and wondered deeply if he was enjoying his. 


ox 
It is Very Difficult for the Young to lay hold upon the real. There 


is so much that seems so dazzling in the brilliant social world. I like 
society, I like the sense of nearness and companionship with people of 
congenial tastes, and be sure I have had it in abundance, for though I 
have known the slights and wounds that poverty is sure to bring, my 
nature is far too warm to have failed in drawing people tome. Nobody 
has laughed and played and lived more heartily than I. 

Nobody can tell from the outward seeming of your life whether you 
are living fully. Many of the people we envy for the things they can 
have and do are living lives of pitiable repression. The people who 
used to “sit on us” at old-fashioned village parties, sacredly guarding 
a little corner of a certain room and bunching themselves together to 
eat supper, terrified lest an outsider should get into their ranks, never 
had half so good a time as we did next day telling mother about it and 
acting out the familiar characters in their best society manner. Later, 
when our society grew more fashionable and served refreshments at 
intervals in the dining-room, it was as good as a play to us to watch the 
harassed assisting hostesses separating the sheep from the goats in 
their religious endeavor to keep to the letter of the law in placing the 
“best people” together. They used to chase us from pillar to post in a 
conscientious effort not to push us upon the “bunch” and still to give 
us some quality of mercy and not to leave us to absolute rag-tag and 
bobtail. We nearly died laughing over it—and I think they half knew 
it, for we noted a perturbation under the large calm of the society 
manner, and the “tact”? with which it was managed was visible to the 
naked eye. 


on 
It Would Take a Book to Tell of the Various Stages by which I 


came to understand and appreciate the difference between worthiness 
and social prestige, and to know how cheap is the ambition to associate 
with rich and fashionable people just for the name of the thing. We 
have so long been schooled in the idea that the life of rich society peo- 
ple is the ideal one. We have looked up to the parlor and drawing- 
room as the holy of holies to which only the elect attain. We have 
thought that if a young woman “ married rich,” and achieved the state 
of a fine establishment and a certain standard of living, she must 
naturally be happier than we who married a poor man and were 
obliged to work and plan with him. In short, we have taken the lady 
and gentleman of elegant leisure as our ideal and have judged all that 
we have and do by that standard. Are we not in the last few years 
growing away a little from that foolish old ideal? Are we not learning 
that our model should be something nearer to the heart of life, that we 
should aspire to something nobler than idleness and the mere gratifica- 
tion of wishes and display of vanity ? 

It has been the passionate desire of young American parents that 
their children shall “‘ be somebody.” This is a laudable enough ambi- 
tion, but few who have it know how to help them to really achieving it. 
Most of them imagine that they must give them plenty of money to 
enable them to associate with the best people. It is a lamentable fact 
that money will apparently open many desirable doors to us, and lack 
of money will close them; but I believe that money alone never yet 
recommended a man or woman to the best people. It may have made 
it possible to associate with them in the perfunctory “society” way. 
How little this is worth compared with a rare old friendship of lifelong 
standing, even with some commonplace neighbor who never made any 
pretension of smartness, let some one testify who is worn with social 
duties and tired of the vacant faces of the fashionable mob! 


ox 


If You are Fretting or Harboring Any Resentment toward “ society” 
for shutting you out, stop it! Not long ago I heard a young woman say 
with intense bitterness : ‘Oh, you will have plenty of friends if you have 
lots of money.”’ I stopped her. 

“T have plenty of friends,” I said, ‘and I am as poor as a church 
mouse! And let me tell you, my dear, you will never draw people to 
you so long as you keep that cynical face of yours and that bitter heart 
full of envy for the belongings of others.” 

I am a great believer in classes, but one should always be so secure 
in his class that he is not afraid to pause on the king’s highway for a 
pleasant word with any traveler there. As for me, I long since stopped 
worrying over social distinctions. “Society,” as we have it in cities, is 
a joke. Let us not be too stupid to see it. There is one frame of mind 
in which any human being is absolutely independent of powers, and 
principalities, and cliques, and classes, and utterly immune from the 
proud man’s contumely: this is the state of being intensely interested 
—it makes no difference in what—just so it is absorbing. It may be 
writing a book, or digging a ditch, or keeping a house, or rearing a child. 
No matter, just so hands and brain are busy. Get busy and you will 
have society people “ beaten a block,” as the boys say. 


fA Lonenitig, Ao rchachentn 
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Write for this 
Can and Booklet 
To-day! 


nt costs us 22c postage to send you a full-size can 
of this new, all-around Cleanser, but we willingly un- 
dergo this expense to introduce Old Dutch Cleanser to 
you if you will send us 10c in stamps, (regular price 
of can) and your grocer’s name, that we can arrange to 
have him supply you with the Cleanser in future. 


Old Dutch 
Cleanser 


is the easiest, quickest, handiest, most economical and 
best cleanser ever discovered. It replaces soap, soap- 
powders, scouring-bricks and metal-polishes — does all 
their work, 


Cleans, Scrubs 
Scours, Polishes 


and does it so much better that after one trial you will 
never be satisfied with old-fashioned cleaning agents 
again. This pure mineral powder is absolutely free 
from disagreeable and dangerous acids, caustic and 
alkali, and keeps the hands soft and white. 


Large, Sifting -Top Can 1c 


Don’t fail to write also for our free booklet — 
“Hints for Housewives." The helpful hints in this 
little book will act like magic in lightening the cares of 
housework and enabling you to keep the whole house 
from cellar to garret in spick and span condition. House- 
wives from one end of t ne eae to the other are unan- 
imous in their reine of re bles of Equivalents, Pro- 
rtions, and Weights-In- ae contained in this 
et. 

White today without fail for a free copy of ** Hints 
for Housewives,”’ and if your grocer doesn’t keep Old 
Dutch Cleanser send us his name and |0c in stamps 
for a full size can. 


THE CUDAHY PACKING COMPANY 
Dept.T, So. Omaha, Neb. , Branch, Toronto, Canada 
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rmbroidery Combined with stenciling 
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By Lilian Barton Wilson 


Designs Originated and Made by Gertrude Heath 





AINTING on the fabric is one of f 

the worst abuses in decorative art. 

It is not to be tolerated under any 
circumstances, because it is a violation 
of consistency, and being an entirely 
unsuitable combination it cannot be 
considered artistic. On the other hand, 
the use of dyes in connection with tex- 
tile decoration is entirely suitable, be- 
cause the dyes become an integral part 
of the fabric. Stenciling is a somewhat 
mechanical form of dye painting, and 
it is quite possible for any one with 
a little manual dexterity to succeed in 
doing this very pretty and effective 
work. It is, of course, a rather more 
rapid process than embroidery, and is, 
therefore, usually on such light decora- 
tive fabrics as are generally used in 
summer cottages or country houses. 
‘The dyes are washable in most cases, 
and in all cases curtains or hangings 
may be cleaned most successfully. 





TEAST TAS 





; so small a scale. Stenciling on leather 
is very interesting. The leather ground 
takes the dyes very well indeed, and 
chair-backs, lamp-mats and other 
leather articles may be suitably and 
beautifully decorated in this way. 


T IS most important that one should 

have a thoroughly good design for 
stenciling. It must be broad and simple 
and constructive in its character, and 
must produce a good effect with very 
little detail. ‘The study of these designs 
may be thus educative, because we may 
say of all decorative designs that they 
should produce effect without elaborate 
detail. The technique of stenciling is 
very simple, and one does not need to 
know how to draw or paint in order to 
stencil if one follows the design closely. 
Stenciling is done with tapestry dyes. 
These come in little bottles and cost 
twenty-five cents each. They are then 








Stenciling can be done with entire 
success on almost any fabric, from the 
inexpensive curtain scrims to leather 
and velvet. A smooth material such as 
pongee is exceptionally suitable for this kind of work. The stenciled 
pongee makes very pretty blouses, and even little shirtwaist gowns, 
with girdles to match, look well stenciled. Although dyes are entirely 
consistent applied to fabrics in this way, at the same time a little touch 
of embroidery, accentuating the stenciled design, not only adds 
greatly to its beauty, but, indeed, seems to unite it more closely with 
usual textile decoration. The designs here given, except the one on 
leather and the velours cushion, are all touched up with embroidery 

stitches in the same tone with the stenciling which they cover, but 
stronger. In this way the character of the design is brought out, the 
texture of the fabric is harmonized with the dye, and the delicacy of the 
brush lines is also increased. In selecting the portions of the sten- 
ciled designs for the embroidery one should choose the strongest 
parts. For instance, in the bookcase curtain at the foot of this 
column the cones 
are embroidered in 


A Stenciled Velours Cushion. 
as Velours Does Not Show Stitches Satisfactorily 


diluted in small saucers of water and 
are very easy tohandle. Very few colors 
are necessary. Vermilion, indigo blue 
number two, French blue, Prussian 
blue, crimson, lemon yellow and raw sienna make up a really very 
good palette. Of course, you understand that by mixing these colors 
vou obtain other colors and may obtain an indefinite number of shades. 
The designs should be traced on wax stencil-paper, which may be 
bought at any artists’ furnishing store for fifteen cents a sheet and 
should then be cut out with a sharp knife. The best way is to lay the 
wax-paper on a board, or on glass or marble, and you need not be the 
least bit concerned if the edge is a little jagged. 


No Embroidery is Used, 


TENCIL patterns are very pretty in themselves, and it is very 
interesting work to cut them. You make only the repeat and 
then you carefully lay it over the fabric. Fasten it down with pins 
from which you have removed the heads. The heads of the pins 
can be taken off squarely by putting them into the lower part of the 
hinge of a pair of scis- 
sors and turning them 





brown silk, and the 
stems are touched 
up with stitches at 
their intersections 
in a finish very sug- 
gestive of the effect- 
ive Chinese method 
of “ voiding,” which 
means leaving a 
space of the ground 
material between 
two series of 
stitches. Even in 
the illustration it is 
quite possible to 
appreciate how 
beautifully this ac- 
centuation brings 
out the drawing and 
makes more delicate 
the stenciling. 











An Interesting Pattern for a Lamp-Mat of 
Leather,Which Works Out Wellin Stenciling 


TENCILING on velours is shown in the cushion design at the 

top of the page. ‘The velours takes the dyes extremely well, and 

the softness of the textile lends itself to softness of color. It is better 

not to accentuate the designs on velours with embroidery, as stitches 
sink into this fabric in a troublesome way. 

The motif of the brown linen cushion-top above, on the right, has 
been conventionalized from the buttercup. It is exceptionally good in 
itself and in the repeat it is very strong and suggestive. The embroidery 
is done on the yellow flowers alone; the rest of the work is stencil. 
This is a cool-looking bit of work, and, like most brown linens, is 
suggestive of summer uses. 

The scrim curtains at the bottom of the page, on the right, are in 
stencil] and embroidery. Care should be taken not to carry the thread 
on the back from one portion of the design to the other, as it will show 
through when the curtains are hung in the light. In doing embroid- 
ery to be hung in 
front of the light 
the Japanese and 
Chinese method of 
making the em- 
broidery alike on 
both sides is to be 
recommended. _ It 
is not at all difficult 
to do this; it only 
requires a little 
extra care. It is 
rather interesting 
to note that the 
Chinese accom 
plish this by means 
of a standing frame 
with a worker on 
cach side. These 
two embroiderers 
send the needle 
back and forth to 
each other, and in 
this way they pro 
duce those feats of 
embroidery which 
are equally beauti- 
ful on both sides. 
This, however, is 
very far from 
frame-embroidery; 
but, at the same 
time, we can accom- 
plish this smooth 
work on the wrong 

















Pretty Curtain for a Bookcase Which Sus- 
gests a Chinese Method of Embroidering 


a @ ‘ 


side in the hand 
when it is done on 





first one way and then 
the other. ‘The heads 
then come off without 
bending the pins at 
all. This is import- 
ant, because the sten- 
cil design must be 
placed over straight 
pins in order to lie 
perfectlyeven. For 
three repeats there is 
no occasion to move 
the pins; you merely 
lift off the stencil die 
and place it in con- 
tinuation first on one 
side and then on the 
other of the first motif. 
The fabric must be 
laid over blotting- 
paper. This absorbs 
superfluous moisture 
and keeps the dye from spreading on the fabric. This is a very im- 
portant point in stenciling, and it is also important not to put the 
dyes on too wet. It is necessary to test this by experiment. On some 
fabrics they spread very much more than on others, so that you will 
need to experiment a little on a bit of material before starting the 
work. Use bristle brushes with which to apply the colors. Of course, 
if you draw and paint a little you will be able to touch up your 
work and perhaps introduce a little of your own fancy, but in stencil- 
ing you need only to be clever in handling things in order to produce 
very good work, and you will be sure to enjoy this bit of art craft. Try 
to select good soft shades in embroidery flosses with which to bring 
out the designs. Usually it is best to use the Roman or rope silks. 











Cushion -Top of Brown Linen Decorated 
with Both Stenciling and Embroidery 


HOUGH no patterns have been made for the designs shown on 

this page, the designs themselves are so broad and simple in 
construction that 
they are full of sug- 
gestions to any one 
with a taste for 
work of this kind. 
Asarule any simple 
conventional design 
can be used for 
stenciling, and_ if 
the simple instruc- 
tions given above 
are followed the 
work should be suc- 
cessful. Inthe case 
of cushion-tops a 
simple motif, re- 
peated to form an 
all-over design, is 
very effective, and 
when the motif 
itself has once been 
mastered the work 
will go quickly. 
Simple running de- 
signs are preferable 
for curtains or 
hangings of any 
kind, as much 
space can be cov- 
ered in a decorative 
way without a great 
deal of labor. Then, 
too, designs should 
always be selected 
with regard to the 
possibility of em- 
broidery. 














A Pair of Artistic Scrim Curtains for a Door- 
way, in a Simple, Conventional Design 
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Bookcases 


have all the improvements and worth- 
while features that others claim, and in 
addition many special exclusive ideas that 
make them much more satisfactory. 

“ Macey” 


Bookcases are made in 
various finishes of Oak and M any, to 
harmonize _ =4 rooms. Ri A. 
appearance, large capacity, noise 
and perfectly running doors, sections for 
all sizes of books and for any floor space 
—they offer unlimited opportunities for 
decorative treatment. 
One of our most popular styles, is the 


“‘Chippendale Effect”’ 


It is the sectional idea with Chippendale in- 
onl de Sa 
an expensive ‘Chippendale bookcase — a i 
and artistic piece of furniture — something new 
moderate in price. 

Our Art Catalog No. G-1207 illustrates and 
describes complete line of ‘Macey Bookcases. 
Sent free on request. 

** Macey *’ goods are sold by dealers or direct from 
factory, freight paid where we are not represented. 


MueNacey €o. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Formerly The Fred Macey Company, Ltd. 


BRANCH RETAIL STORES: 
NEW YORK — 343 Broadway. 
CHICAGO — 80-82 Wabash Avenue. 
BOSTON — 49 Franklin Street 
PHILADELPHIA — 1017 Chestnut Street. 
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Up the Chimney 
Is Where Half Your Fuel Money Goes in Winter 
when the ordinary stove is used. Now that's a big 
amount to lose each year because of 
a poorly-constructed stove that leaks 
air through the joints, requires the 
most expensive coal, and which, on 
account of poor combustion, permits 
the valuable gases to escape up the 

chimney unburnt, 


Cole’s Original 


Hot Blast Stove 


Saves All Wasted with other Stoves 
A hat full of the cheapest 
coal, cost 1 cent, holds fire 
overnight, Fire never out; 
clean, even heat day and night 
with soft coal. With hard coal, 
gives more heat than a base- 
burner. Over half-a-million 
in use sold on our Absolute 
guarantee of money- and fuel- 
, saving,wear and satisfaction, 
Your home dealer will set one 
up in your house on our guar- 
antee, backed by his own guar- 
antee, at prices, $10 and up. 


























Write us for name of local agent and 
. let, on “ > 
tion,’’ which also tells all about Cole’s Hot 
ilso for circular describing Cole’s Coleized Steel 

. In towns where there is no agent, mail order 
purchasers are protected by our iron-clad guarantee. 


COLE MANUFACTURING CO., 3218 So. Western Ave., Chicage 


Blast; ¢ 
Blast 














Moore Push-Pins 


. 
to hang things on 
leave only a tiny round hole that is almost invisible. 
‘Tool-tempered steel pin with a transparent glass 
head. Don't show, don't tear the wall. Supports 
seven pounds. PUSH it in; no hammering. 
Fither size, 10c half dozen, 20c dozen, at 
Stationery, Notion, House-Surnishing, er 
Photo Supply Stores, or matled prepaid. 


Moore Push-Pin Co. $212. 335: 














Metallic Hot 


Water Bottles 
Last a Lifetime 


Will never leak or burst and can be 
used as ice bags. Prices $1.75 and $3.50, at your druggist's, 
or by mail direct on receipt of price. (Booklet free.) 

Money refunded tf not satisfactory. 
SAMPSON APPLIANCE CO., 151 Church Street, New York 
Canadian Office, 353 Oliver Avenue, Montreal 


77-CEe, 


TRA HARK 











Baby Clothes Patterns 


My New outfit contains 30 patterns and direc- 
tions for long, or 10 for short clothes, with di 

rections for material, etc., a copy of Nurses’ 
Hints to Mothers, also True Motherhood, 
and my catalogue illustrating articles and 
clothing for the new baby, with prices and 
full descriptions. This outfit sent postpaid 
for 26 cents, silver or stamps. guarantee 
satisfaction or will refund your money. 


Address MRS. C. E. ATSMA, Newark, New Jerse; 
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Mother-Stories 
A Page of the Best Stories that Mothers Can Tell Their Children 
Edited by Laura E. Richards 


The Litthe Master—VIII 


Ky H! ALAN —I mean Tam- 
lane!”’ cried Fair Janet; “I 
canna hold ye if ye wriggle so 


hard. Bide a bit, till I get my breath 
again.” 

“Ho!” cried the Fairy Knight. “I 
must wriggle. I am a serpent, and 
if vou let me go, Janet, I shall be lost 
forever, you know. Hold on tight; I 
shall turn into a fire in a minute.” 

Poor Janet held on as tight as she 
could, panting and crimson; the ser- 
pent wriggled and hissed frightfully. 

“I’m frightened!” cried the maiden 
at last. “‘ You look fearsome, Tam- 
lane. Is it near done?” 

“Almost!” hissed Tamlane. “Now I ama fire. DoI burn you?” 

“Ye—es!” faltered Janet. “ You burn me fine, but it’s not so bad 
as the serpent part.” 

“ Now I am a swan!” the knight announced. “TI am afraid I must 
hurt you a bit, my beak is so hard; but this is the last, you know, 
Janet, and then you'll only have to throw your green mantle over me, 
and " 

“What is to do here?” said a voice behind them. 
here, Master ?”’ 

The knight started, and turning, saw Donald, the falconer, looking 
sternly down upon him. 

“Striking a lassie!” the old man went on; “and your own sister, too ? 
That is a sight I never thought to see from my Lord’s son.” 

“Oh! Donald, he wasn’t! He wasn’t!” cried little Elspat eagerly. 
“He is Tamlane, and—oh, wait; wait a minute—there!”’ 
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She snatched up her little mantle and threw it over her brother, who 
stood silent and shamefaced. ‘Now he is safe, and the Fairy Queen 
canna touch him more; do ye see, Donald ?” 

“'Tamlane ?”’ said the falconer doubtfully. 

“Ay, sure; ’tis a fairy tale. Mother told it to us, and we made a 
play of it. He was a fairy knight, and I was Fair Janet, and he had to 
turn into a fire and a snake and all the other things, else I never could 
have got him free. ’Tis a bonny play, Donald!” 

“Maybe so,” said Donald. “It looked a bit rough, as between a 
knight and a lady; but play is play, and I’ll say nomore. Now sit ye 
down, lad and lass, and see what Joan cook has sent you for a noon- 

iece.” 

The Little Master cast the green mantle aside and sprang up with a 
joyful shout, and Elspie clapped her hands for joy. “Tis a doo- 
pasty!” she cried. “Oh, Alan, ’tis a doo-pasty!” ‘ 

The “doo-pasty,” which was neither more nor less than a pigeon 
pie, was set on the grass, and soon the children were enjoying them- 
selves to the full. It was a lovely spot they had chosen for their play; 
a little open glade in the forest, where the short grass was flecked with 
sunshine, and shaded by the spreading branches of a great ash tree. 

They did not know that they were having a picnic, for they had 
never heard the word. They had just had leave to come to the forest 
with Donald, and have their noon-piece there, and that over, Donald 
was to tell them a story. They reminded him of this when nothing 
was left of the pasty save the crumbs, which El]spat scattered for the 
birds. 

“A tale?” said Donald, stretching himself on the grass, and looking 
up into the great green tent above him. “ You bairns are aye wanting 
tales. Hark to the mavis yonder! He tells a sweeter tale than ever old 
Donald could. And yet that was a sweet tale I heard last night,” he 
added. “David sang it to his harp; maybe you heard it; the song of 
the Two Sisters of Binnorie? Nay? Then I will—nay, I cannot sing 
it; yonder old corby* could sing better than I; I’ll tell it in plain 
words as well as I can. 

“*T was of two fair sisters and a gallant knight that came a-wooing. 
It began like this, I mind me: 








“What is to do 


“**There were two sisters sat in a bower, 
Binnorie, O Binnorie! 
A knight came there, a noble wooer, 
By the bonny mill-dams o’ Binnorie. 


‘**He courted the eldest wi’ glove and ring, 
Binnorie, O Binnorie! 
But he loved the youngest above all thing, 
By the bonny mill-dams o’ Binnorie.’ 


“ And why he should court the elder one when ’twas the other he loved 
asses old Donald’s wit to tell ye, bairns; but so it was, and the elder 
ated her sister therefor. 

“One day she called her and said: ‘Come away down to the river 
strand with me!’ The maid came, thinking no harm, and as she stood 
on a stone, what does that wicked other one do but push her into the 
deep, swift-flowing water? Oh, but the poor young maid cried on her: 


‘**O sister, sister, reach your hand, 
And you shall be heir of half my land!’ 


“And again: 


***O sister, reach me but your glove, 
And Sweet William shall be your love!’ 


“But that wicked one stood by and saw the poor maid borne down 
the stream, and never spoke nor reached her hand. 

“So down she came to the mill-dam ‘a 

“The wicked one?” asked Elspat. 

“Nay, nay, lassie! the other, to be sure, that was floating in the 
water; and the miller’s son saw her and called to his father, here was 
either a mermaid or a swan. The miller drew the water out and there 
he found the poor sweet lassie, but cold and dead was she, and yet 
fairer than any lily. Round her middle was a girdle of pure gold, and 
strings of pearls in her yellow hair, and her white fingers set with 
jewel-rings. 

“ By then came a harper, one like our David, that went from hall to 
hall playing and singing, and when he saw that piteous sight he made 
a great moan and sighed and wept. Then he took three locks of her 
yellow hair and strung his harp with them, and then he took his way to 
her father’s hall that he knew well. They were all sitting round the 
board—the lord her father and the lady her mother, and that 
wicked maiden her sister—and she all clad in her silks and velvets, 
and thinking now she would win Sweet William’s heart for sure: but 
he, poor lad, looked ever over his shoulder at the door, wondering 
why his true love was so long a-coming. But instead of her, in came 

* Crow. 





the harper and sat down among them and took up his harp to 
play. But oh, bairns, when he did that a strange marvel befell, for 
the harp spoke and sang with its own voice, and never a word from 
him. And—but see now! the words are so bonny. I must mind them 
if I can, for my own words are poor beside them. David sang, then: 


***And soon the harp sang loud and clear, 
Binnorie, O Binnorie! 

‘*Farewell, my father and mother dear!” 
By the bonny mill-dams o’ Binnorie. 


***And next when the harp began to sing, 
Binnorie, O Binnorie! 
’T was ‘‘ Farewell, sweetheart!” said the string, 
By the bonny mill-dams o’ Binnorie. 


***And then as plain as plain could be, 
Binnorie, O Binnorie! 
‘*There sits my sister who drowned me!” 
By the bonny mill-dams o’ Binnorie. 
— Laura E. RICHARDs. 


,” 


Little Sorrow 


MONG the thistles on the hill 
In tears sat Little Sorrow; 
“T see a black cloud in the west, 
’T will bring a storm tomorrow. 
And when it storms, where shall I be? 
And what will keep the rain from me? 
Woe’s me!” said Little Sorrow. 


“But now the air is soft and sweet, 
The sunshine bright,” said Pleasure; 

“Here is my pipe—if you will dance, 
I’ll wake my merriest measure; 

Or, if you choose, we’ll sit beneath 

The red rose tree, and twine a wreath; 
Come, come with me!” said Pleasure. 


“Oh, I want neither dance nor flowers— 
They’re not for me,” said Sorrow, 

“When that black cloud is in the west, 
And it will storm tomorrow! 

And if it storm, what shall I do? 

I have no heart to play with you— 
Go! go!” said Little Sorrow. 


But lo! when came the morrow’s morn, 
The clouds were all blown over; 
The lark sprang singing from his nest 
Among the dewy clover; 
And Pleasure called, “Come out and dance 
Today you mourn no evil chance; 
The clouds have all blown over!” 
“And if they have, alas! alas! 
Poor comfort that!” said Sorrow. 
“For if today we miss the storm, 
’T will surely come tomorrow — 
And be the fiercer for delay! 
I am too sore at heart to play! 
Woe’s me!” said Little Sorrow. 
— Marian Douctas. 


The Adopted Family 
ATrue Story of a Real Cat 


eg JANE and Muffy lived in two opposite corners in the dry 
cellar; that is to say, they lived there when they were not in the 
kitchen or the nursery or enjoying the sunshine in the back yard. 
Lady Jane was white, with black spots in her fur. Muffy wore a gray 
coat of soft, silky hair, and the children loved them both very much. 
When one day they found Lady Jane lying in her cozy corner in the 
cellar with six little white-and-black spotted kittens cuddled around 
her, they were delighted, and when the very next morning Muffy was 
found in her corner with six gray kittens snuggled up close to her and 
taking their breakfast, their joy knew no bounds. For a day or two 
the children spent most of their time visiting the kittens and their 
mothers, and it was Agnes who noticed first that Muffy would not eat, 
and looked quite ill. On the third morning they found the gray kittens 
alone in their corner, and later in the day, Nora, the cook, found poor 
Muffy dead under the lilac bushes in the garden. A wail went up from 
the children: “Mamma! What will Muffy’s kittens do now?” 
“We'll feed them with some nice warm milk,” said Mamma; “that’s 
all we can do.” But the gray kittens were hard to manage. They 
just sprawled all over the dish of milk and spattered it over the floor 
instead of drinking it. The children’s mamma was quite troubled, not 
knowing what to do about the hungry kittens, but that night the matter 
was settled in a very odd sort of way. Hearing a slight noise, Mrs. 
Martin looked up from her sewing and saw Lady Jane tripping up- 
stairs with one of her own kittens in her mouth. Six trips were made 
in this way, and then Mrs. Martin followed Lady Jane at last to see 
where she had moved her family. At the top of the house in a sunny 
little empty attic room she found the six spotted kittens comfortably 
settled. Then Lady Jane disappeared again. In a few minutes her 
light tread was again heard, and this time she held the head of a limp 
gray kitten in her mouth. She dropped the gray kitten down on the 
old piece of carpet beside her children and went below stairs again. 
This she did until all of the six motherless kittens were safely brought 
to their new home. Then she stretched herself out and let the starved 
little things suckle her until they were satisfied! Twice a day Lady 
Jane fed first her own and then the gray kittens, and every day the 
children and their mother came to visit the adopted family. 

“Tl tell you,” said Mamma, “we will help Lady Jane take care of 
her family, shall we not?” 

“Yes, yes, yes,” said the children all at once. 

“Who will give Lady Jane her second cup of milk ?” 

“T1” “T1” “JT!” And so Nora used to take a big, shiny, flat- 
bottomed pan of milk up to the attic room every day and Lady Jane and 
her entire family would all crowd around in a circle and lap the milk. 

“Well,” said Agnes, “I think Lady Jane is a very good stepmother, 
don’t you, Mamma?” 

“Yes,” answered Mamma, “ Lady Jane has taught us all a lesson.” 

—PAULINE CARRINGTON Bovuve. 





NOTE — Mrs. Richards is glad to receive any suggestions from mothers as to their 
particular need of stories for their children, or how the stories printed on this page 
meet their needs. Address Mrs. Richards in care of The Journal. A correspondent 
wishing an answer by mail should always inclose a stamped addressed envelope. 


Heinz 





i} The Solderless 
Seam in_ the 
Improved Tin. 





/i To buy the 
e a 
/ } products of 
Tin / } Heinz Kitch- 
ens in Heinz 
Improved Tins 
is equivalent to 
taking them 
fresh from our 
kitchens to your 
table, with all their 
fine flavor and ap- 
petizing goodness 
perfectly preserved. 
This tin, especially 
made by Heinz, is an 
innovation from every 
point of view. It is sealed in a 
brand new way, by which the top 
and bottom are rolled into a solid, 
hermetically-tight joint. In 


HEINZ 


IMPROVED TINS 


absolutely no solder is used, preventing 
all contact of lead with the contents. 


In addition to this special sealing 
principle, they have the marked ad- 
vantage of being treated on the inside 
to insure absolute neutrality between 
metal and contents. 


This Improved Tin, therefore, brings 
Heinz foods to you with all their 
natural wholesomeness, purity and 
flavor unaltered for your enjoyment, 
without exposure, without danger of 
contamination. 











Of the 57 Varieties, we put up the 
following in tins: Preserved Fruits, 
Apple Butter, Cranberry Sauce, Mince 
Meat, Tomato Soup, Baked Beans. 

A handsome booklet telling the whole 
story of the 57— FREE. 


EEL 
ST 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
New York Pittsburgh Chicago London 
































TWO FEET2~COMFORT 





First Walking Shoes 


for infants. Made over the famous 


“Fastwood Last’’ 


The “Eastwood Last” is modeled directly 
from the perfect feet of normal children and 
allows the foot to expand and develop natu- 
rally when first bearing the weight of the body. 

* Eastwood Last” Shoes are made by skilled 


workmen, from an Extra Quality of Calf Skin 

especially tanned to the softness of kid, but far 

more durable. They have smooth, clean linings 

| and are trimmed with beautiful Sea Pearl But- 
8 tons and handsome Silk Tassels 

First walking shoes, sizes 2 to 6, in black, red, white, 


| or tan, sent prepaid upon receipt of $1.60. larger 

sizes, 5 to 8 ‘‘ Eastwood Last,’’ with spring heel, $23.10 

| & prepaid. In ordering, if you will give age and weight 

| of child in addition to stating the size usually worn, we 
can assure a perfect fit. 

We have studied for years the proper fitting 
of feet with just the right shoes and are special- 
ists in this line. The valuable knowledge gained 
is incorporated in our 60-page illustrated cata- 
logue of shoes for men, women, and children, 

which we will send free upon request. 


Wm. Eastwood & Son Company 
186 East Main St., Rochester, N.Y. 
The Home of Good Shoemaking. 





HEPPE MUSIC CHART Send 2 ct. stamp 

¢ for small illustra- 
tion, and when convinced that this system will teach 
any one piano music in one week, without a teacher,— 
send $1 for the Chart complete. We guarantee 
C. J. HEPPE & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 


results. 








Pee Ee ee eee 
New Mystery Puzzles 


Se 


By Grant E. Hamilton 


ETECTIVES are searching for a lost boy, supposed to have been kidnaped. Their progress is indicated by these pictures, showing 
things belonging to the child which they have found in various places. Number One, for example, stands for Shoe. Guess the others 
if you can, and with your answer suggest in not more than twenty-five words some other mysteries which may be taken up on the puzzle 


page. For your skill in solving the puzzles, and for the originality, neatness and general care shown, we will give: 


A Check for $25 to the person sending a correct solution, and, in the jud2zment of the Editor of The 
Journal, the best suggestion; $10 for a correct list and the second best suggestion; $5 for a correct list 
and the third best suggestion, and $1 each for the next forty-seven: 50 rewards in all, amounting to $87. 



























































Read These Positive Directions 


Mail your letter so that it will reach the office 
of The Journal, in Philadelphia, not earlier 
than October 3, and not later than the morning 
of October 7. 


The correct solution of these puzzles will be 
published in the December Journal. We can- 
not answer any questions whatever about the 
puzzles. 


> &~ WN 
~ 


Name 


Address 


The privilege of competing is open to all. 
The accompanying form of answer is suggested, 
though not required; but the use of these blanks 
will simplify and expedite the examination of 
the answers. Mail to 


The Puzzle Editor of 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 
P. O. Box 1401, 
Philadelphia. 


Your Suggestion as to Other Mysteries May be Written Below. 
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Of course there is nothing 
too good for your family. 


That’s why you should 
insist on getting only the 
Best, Purest and most 
Healthful of everything. 


All Other 

Products 

Bearing the 
Signature of 









Retail Stores and Sales Agents 
Everywhere 


», Chocolate Dipped 
heey TRISCUIT 
The Best 


CHILDREN’S 


HEALTH WAFER 
Ever Produced 

















For Stove Pipes 


Nothing is equal to 6-5-4, because it is so thin 
that it will cover 3 times as much surface as same 
quantity of anything else, is easier to apply and 
will wear longer. 


6-5-4, on account of its rust-destroying qualities, 
avoids the necessity of scraping off the rust —just 
paint on some 6-5-4; it dissolves the rust as water 


does salt. 








6-5-4 shines itself, will dry in 10 minutes and 
gives a luster resembling Russia iron; the luster 
will increase as the iron becomes warm. 


There is nothing like it for Gas Ranges. 








| “3-in-One” is a household oil, 


lubricating, cleaning, polishing 
and preventing rust — 


Try for oiling sewing machines, clocks, locks, 
guns, bicycles, etc. Try for cleaning and polish- 
ing any furniture ; fine pianos, old tables, etc. 
Try for preventing rust on any metal surface. 
Trial bottle sent free. 

G. W. Core Co., 41 Broadway, New York. 













AROLIA E— 


_ = - —o- 

/ Blankets in 1174 (5 Ibs.) for $$: D0 

and 10/4 (4 Ibs.) for $5.00. 

Warranted strictly of the best quality wool 

and will not shrink when washed. White ,/ 

with plaid borders. Save money buyin ! 

directly from the mill a blanket for $6.00 
that would cost $10.00 in the store. Order / 

now—youcan rely ,absolutely,on the qual- 

ity and weight. Booklets, telling all about 
blankets and how to take care of them. 


Caroline Woolen , Greenville, 8. C. 
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What Parents Should 
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By Marion Sprague 


OES a mother really seriously 
1) suppose that the school ought 
to give Carrie a taste for music, 
and make Jimmy accurate, though 
she herself cannot make Carrie tell 
one tune from another, and she 
despairs of Jimmy’s remembering 
what she says to him? Does ‘she 
really suppose that teaching is a 
scientific method of changing chil- 
dren’s natures ? 

Every mother should fix it in her 
mind that there is only a certain 
amount and kind of human materiai 
in each child, though exactly what 
amount and kind no one can say be- 
She must not be confused by the common saying that a 
A teacher can, 
indeed, plant some kinds of seeds, as it were —seeds of ideas. The 
beginnings of ideas come from outside. But the teacher cannot plant 
powers. A power is inborn. It is part of the child from the begin- 
ning. Schools—good schools—train what power there is in a child, 
but they cannot supply what there is not. ‘They cannot bring out talent 
where there is only capacity, or genius where there is only talent. 





forehand. 
teacher plants seeds in a child and then waters them. 


Not Every Boy is a Possible President 


T IS not true that every boy is a potential President. In all the 
schools in any State at any time there are no five boys that are of the 
stuff to make a really good President, or more than ten who are of the 
stuff that could get them even to the Presidency without making a good 
President upon arrival. If Jimmy has the makings of a successful 
farmer a parent will scarcely succeed in trying to turn him into a suc- 
cessful lawyer. If he has no sense of humor no parent can turn him 
into a funny man, though he can be gradually trained so that he under- 
stands a simple joke made by others. A parent can only make the best 
of whatever qualities a boy has, so that he will be a valuable man of 
some sort. Nowa valuable man is not necessarily a remarkable man. 
It is impossible for every one to be remarkable, for if we were all 
equally able no one would remark it. But we can all be valuable. 
Any one can be valuable if he determines to be so. A valuable man in 
any occupation is one who does his work right without needing to be 
perpetually overseen and nagged, one who treats other men with hon- 
esty, and one who has an abiding respect for what is essentially import- 
ant. Fidelity, honesty and loyalty cannot be spread too universally 
through the race. And a school can do much toward establishing 
these virtues in its pupils; but especially where the homes are trying 
to establish them, too. 


A School Cannot Make a Child Good 


ORAL qualities, however, cannot be created. The school cannot 
make a child good, it can only help him to be good. It can create 
a school atmosphere which will tend to produce such an attitude of 
mind in the pupil as will foster a habit of respect for good things 
for such things, especially, as fidelity, honesty, loyalty, accuracy, 
wholesome eagerness, willingness to work, intellectual independence 
and intellectual modesty. But the school can produce an appreciation 
of these good things only in proportion to the personal sensitiveness of 
each child. A school, for instance, can exact acceptance of the school 
discipline, and in that way train a child’s self-control and social con- 
formity, especially if the parents also ask for and practice self-control 
and social conformity. But a naturally rebellious character can never 
be brought to perfect behavior. 

In mental matters, too, the same rule holds. A school can train 
what mental capacity there is in a child—that is to say, if a child 
shows twenty per cent. of accuracy at first, the school can bring him 
up to fifty per cent., we will say. But it can by no possibility drag or 
push him to one hundred per cent. 

In the results which we ask from a teacher, however, we must not 
confuse a high grade of accomplishment with a high standard of per- 
formance. In handwriting, for instance, a clear, steady handwriting 
cannot be attained by every child. Physical or mental disabilities 
often make it impossible. If a boy has not learned to write well he has 
not reached a high grade of accomplishment. If he thinks his writing 
is good enough, or does not care if it is not, then he has not a high 
standard of performance. No teacher can secure a high grade of 
accomplishment from every pupil, but she can and should provide a 
high standard of performance. Every child in the class should know 
that a clear, steady handwriting is the best kind to have, and that the 
best he is capable of is none too good for him. 

The world is full of people who think good enough will do. Schools 
ought to set a high standard of performance and enforce it for each 
child to the limit of his ability. The inept should not be made 
nervous and discouraged by being compared with the gifted; but the 
very dullest should have a simple perfection of his own, which he is 
urged to attain. 

In fact, what a good school can do is to stir a moral tendency vigor- 
ously, and train an intellectual or manual capacity. But that is all. 


Really Good Teachers are Scarce 


NOTHER thing which parents ought to remember—and they 
often forget it—is that a really good teacher, who is able to pro- 
duce the fullest possible results of good teaching, does not appear in 
the world any oftener than a really excellent preacher or a really ex- 
cellent financier. This country uses every year some thousands of 
teachers. In the nature of things, by the law of averages, it is impos- 
sible that more than a fraction of these should be really excellent 
teachers, fitted by temperament and talent to this especial work. 
Perhaps, then, in his progress through the ten or twelve grades of his 
school little Jimmy will come once under the charge of a really excep- 
tionally good teacher, and if that really good teacher especially under- 
stands and influences little Jimmy, then the very ideal has happened. 
But a perfect situation like this cannot in the nature of things come 
about very often. Usually in an ordinary school an ordinary child 
will come under the charge of teachers who are only of average quality, 
either in character or talent, and are only measurably suited to affect 
him especially. Occasionally a teacher will be even below the average. 
So every parent has to learn that the teacher cannot reasonably be 
expected to be wholly satisfactory. 


When a Child at School is Well Off 


F, UNDER any teacher, discipline is such that the class as a whole 
gets on steadily with its work, if the general tendency of the work is 
steadily toward accuracy and genuine interest, and if the habitual 
attitude of the class toward its work is honest and serious, then a 
parent may consider his child well off in that school. If other more 


special advantages are added to these, then the child is particularly 
fortunate. If, on the other hand, serenity, accuracy, interest and hon- 
est seriousness do not flourish in the schoolroom, then no amount of 
special methods or clever devices can prevent the teacher from being 
an inferior teacher, who is not giving the children real training or real 
education. 

Fascinating collections of stones and butterflies, delightful clay- 
modeling, scrapbooks, pictures on the wall, collateral reading, per- 
sonal sympathy, excited enthusiasm, and quantities of interesting 
information, do not make good teaching. The purpose of teaching is 
to train the mind, through the process of acquiring useful information 
and useful skill. The purpose of schools and the excuse for maintain- 
ing public schools at public expense are the training of powers, the 
making of good citizens. If the school is not helping the children to 
develop the fundamental quztities of good citizenship, then it is not 
doing its first duty. All else, without this, is frills and frivolity; with it, 
all else is culture. 


Some Things a Good School Tries to Do 


HATEVER else they may get, the children should get some defi- 
nite information and some definite skill. If a mother knows that 
her child studies the lessons and tries to learn, then she is right in 
expecting that child to know the few salient essential points about each 
subject that he studies. If he does not, then either the teacher or the 
school is at fault. The essential salient points of each subject are very 
few and simple. These the schools should teach to every willing pupil, 
no matter how slow or inept. Whatever elaborations or embellish- 
ments are permitted or encouraged should be added to these, not sub- 
stituted for them. If the solid groundwork has to be omitted, then the 
subject should be omitted altogether. Yet many schools do omit 
this solid groundwork with the conscientious notion that school must 
be made pleasant and inspirational, that work is unpleasant, and 
drudgery most dispiriting. Work is not unpleasant, and drudgery 
that brings solid possessions brings also the inspiration of proud 
satisfaction and sense of mastery. A good school tries to get steady 
work from its pupils and to give each of them some clear knowledge 
and some actual skill. 


How Schools May Mislead Their Pupils 


VERY parent has a right to be, and should be, constantly on the 
alert to make sure that the school is actually trying to do the right 
thing, and is trying in ways which will succeed; that it is not wasting 
itself and its teachers upon unnecessary or misdirected efforts. Many 
schools, for instance, have a disciplinary system of demerits which 
counts as equal the moral, mental and accidental shortcomings. 
Cheating, dullness and absence are rated as equally bad. When this 
is s® it confuses the children’s minds. Knowing that they cannot 
prevent the accidents, they come to think the cheating is no less un- 
avoidable. 

Another way in which a school may mislead the pupils is by making 
discipline so much a matter of deportment that they conform by com- 
pulsion, not by comprehension, and never learn the true use of good 
behavior. Their only wish is to be rid of it. Thus they are gaining no 
habit of consideration for others, nor of respect for purposes outside 
themselves. 

Again, many teachers consider accuracy as of very secondary import- 
ance compared to enthusiasm and an active mind—not remembering 
that accuracy is difficult while enthusiasm and liveliness are easy. 
The children under them get no training in determination and hard 
work. ‘These teachers forget, too, that the workaday world into 
which the children are going can do very well without the entertaining 
qualities, but it cries aloud for the solid qualities of faithfulness and 
accuracy. 


The School, Not the Teacher, is Often at Fault 


Bu often when we are dissatisfied with a teacher it is the school, 
and not the teacher, which is to blame. The little daughter, for 
instance, does not seem to get on as well as we think she ought to. 
Arithmetic is a bog of despair to her. She does not even know the 
multiplication-table. We blame the teacher. But if that teacher 
has been directed by the principal or the superintendent to teach 
arithmetic by absorption, not by drill, then the teacher is helpless. 
Arithmetic cannot be taught without drill. Or if she has fifty pupils 
in her class she is not to blame. The principal is not to blame either. 
The blame rests on the people who do not provide money enough 
for more teachers. No teacher can help each one in a class properly 
if she has more than twenty to help. 

Again, perhaps the child is getting a great deal of enjoyment out of 
her school, but still does not know the simple, important, essential 
points of any of the things she studies. Nothing seems to stay by her. 
This may be the fault of slack teaching. More probably it is the result 
of a crowded curriculum. The school is misdirecting its efforts, wast- 
ing the time of its teachers, and weakening the mental fibre of its 
pupils, just as schools with inferior disciplinary systems weaken the 
pupils’ moral fibre. 


What Parents Should and Should Not Expect 


ISTAKES of this sort and others are constantly being made in the 
conduct of schools, and very few parents know enough about 
education to criticise a school wisely in these matters. But every 
parent can keep in mind the few absolute necessities —honesty, accuracy, 
respect for authority, clear knowledge and some real skill. If he feels 
the lack of these in the school, then he has just ground for complaint. 
In short, one may say to an inquiring parent: 

Do not expect a school to alter the nature and capacities of your 
child. 

Do not expect it to make him love good conduct. 

Do not expect it to make him love good books. 

What you have a right to expect is this: 

That the school will teach your boy a few important facts and 
some actual skill, and in so doing will train and develop his natural 
capacities. 

That it will provide him with surroundings which will help make 
him familiar with good conduct and good books, and with high stand- 
ards of intellectual, practical and moral performance, so that he will 
have a chance to see that they are desirable. 

You have a right to expect that a school will demand from your boy 
honesty, accuracy and respect, and will treat him honestly, accu- 
rately and respectfully. 

If a school does these things, and you cojperate, you may reasonably 
suppose that he will be better, wiser and more well-informed with each 
year that he stays there. 








NOTE— In the next issue of The Journal (for November) Mrs. Sprague, who writes 
with the authority of years of experience as a teacher, will have a few words to say as 
to the teacher herself. 
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BEAUTIFUL 
ARTLOOM 


HANGINGS 





For Your Home 


You can’t put money in 


| anything that will do as much 


for your rooms as Artloom Tapes- 
tries—rich curtains and hangings 
for alcove, windows and double 
doors. Empire and Louis XIV, 
modern English and French de- 
signs, self-tones and soft color com- 
binations, perfectly reversible. The 
finest examples of textile art ever 
produced in America. A perma- 
nent investment, durable as your 
furniture and more important than 
your carpets and rugs. The hang- 
ings, as every decorator knows, 
supply the keynote of interior fur- 
nishing. 

With the advance of culture and taste 
the accidental piece-goods makeshift 
must go. It is the jarring note in other- 
wise well-furnished homes. The thing 
today is the curtain designed and woven 
as an artistic whole. rtloom Curtains 


need:not cost more than the home-made 
affairs cut off the bolt. 

They're shown by leading Dup-Goate 
and Department en throughout the 
United States. $5 to $30 the pair, sold 
only through the dealer. If yours can't 
supply you we can give you the name 
of one who will. 


Ask for Artloom Curtains, Couch 
Covers and Table Covers. 


THE PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS 
Front and Allegheny Ave. 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
























































Which May be Made 
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by 
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esiens for Portiéres 


HE portiére on the left, with its 

flying storks, suggests Japanese 
or Chinese treatment. The bodies of 
the storks should be done in long-and- 
short stitches, carefully managed to 
keep the drawing. In the white wings 
all the stitches should slant the same 
way, and the stitches of the second 
row should just touch—but not cut 
through—those of the first row. 
There is some black work to be done 
on the tail-feathers and about the 
head; the bill and the legs may be 


*worked in a coral-red. This em- 


broidery would be most beautiful on 
an old-pearl satin, and a lining of 
old gold with corded edges would 
heighten its beauty. 


DESIGN such as the one on the 

right is an excellent thing for 
the doorway of a low-ceiled room, 
giving as it does the effect of height 
with its long, graceful lines. The 
main decoration would be well 
carried out in appliqué and the dark 
bands might be in solid embroidery. 
The sunflower motif suggests, of 
course, a study in golden browns and 
yellows, and a design as rich as this 
would be done best on a silk fabric 
or on silk and wool. The embroid- 
ered bands could be worked on some 
different materials. 


HE delicate and lovely design on 
the right suggests at once the 
medium of pale-brown, hand-spun 


the Clever Woman with Needle, Thread and Brush 
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costing but 50 cents 
a square yard (average 
price) is a fast color, 
refined floor covering, 
more durable than 
any other two carpets 
at the same price. 


“ Cordemon” looks better and 
has more style than most carpets 
costing twice as much, the plain- 
color and figured effects being in line 
with the prevailing tendency toward 
simplicity in home decoration, 

Adapted to rooms that have } 
the hardest wear — bedrooms, halls, 
stairs, offices, churches, etc.—and 
as a filling around rugs. 

Reversible, smooth and easily swept. 
Dyed with the costliest fast-color dyes. 

The Red Triangle Tag on every roll 
guarantees “ money back if dissatisfied.” 
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COMBINATION of embroidery Arf Carpet . 
and stenciling is shown in the Sor the name of a 
| portiére on the left. The general dealer not carry- 
} wa background shows swaying branches ing ** Cordemon.”’ 
of seaweed, and across this ground 
| runs a frieze in darker tone bearing MORRIS &CO. 
a conventional design of fish and 
another sort of Prion of The sea- Gooverilie, Se. 
| (4 weed might be embroidered in a del- 
7 icate sage-green on a ground of 
YY natural-colored pongee. The fish and 
| seaweed on the frieze should be cut D ] 
in stencil, some of the markings out- O your wooilens fea, 
( lined in embroidery, and the back- h ° k? 
A ground darned in old blue. SNrINK: 
wy 


They will not, 
providing you use 





linen, with soft, pastel shades as 


the right soap. 


**‘My Mama ‘“‘I wish 
, 7 iw i 
the color-scheme. The figure may “Sa had.” 


be outlined in dark brown or black, 
with the linen itself left as the high 
lights onthe robe. The grass should 
be dull olive, all in outline. Old rose 
and olive (not too deep)-should be 
used for the roses, and old blue for 
the scarf. All this work must be done 
in outline stitch, and in a sketchy 
way, since too much work would 
spoil it. 


Swift’sWool Soap 


will cleanse your woolens per- 
fectly without shrinking them, 
and will leave them delightfully 
_ soft and fresh. 

The absence of free alkali in 
Swift's Wool Soap makes it best 
for woolens and best for linens, 
lingerie, laces and silks. 

Swift's Wool Soap is made to 
meet the requirements of woolen 


fabrics, and is the only soap made 
for this special purpose. 


ey ey Oy | Try it next wash-day. 
we ae eos Swift & Company, U. S. A. 
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MORE conventional and usual 

idea is shown on the left, but it 
is one capable of very beautiful de- 
velopment if artistically treated. 
Almost any upholstery fabric could 
be used for the background, but, of 
course, it should be plain, and not 
figured. The dragon-motif may be 
cut and mounted in appliqué style, 
and would be most effective if cut 
from gold satin. The color of the 
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| A SHOW OF EYES 
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background fabric must in that case 
be a dull or quiet one, to give the 
most artistic effect. 


HE idea of lilies and their pads 

as a decorative device has been 
most successfully carried out in the 
portiére on the right. Appliqué and 
embroidery are used on a plain up- 
holstery silk fabric in old rose or soft 
old red. The leaves are done in soft, 
light green, and the lilies in white 
satin outlined in blue or old rose. 
The background is done on a filling 
outline of old blue. Green is used 
for the lily stems—done in satin 
stitch— and the lower leaves are in 
deeper green appliqué. The portiére 
itself is of silk. 




















makes a well-fitting dress look slovenly. Peet's Patent 
Invisible Eyes don't show, and give that graceful 


hang so desirable in any garment. 
PEET’S txt. EYES 
Invisible 
Indispensable for plackets—can be de- 
pended upon to hold. Will not rust. 
Stronger than silk loops—better than 
any eye you ever saw. It’s all in 
the Triangle. Sold only in envel- 
opes by all dealers or by mail— 
any size, black or white. 2 doz. 
Eyes 5¢., with Spring Hooks 10¢, 


PEET BROS., Dept. I. Philadelphia, Pa. 











THE “ALLENBURYS” FOODS. 


The Most Rational System of Infant Feeding Yet Devised. 


Based on the proved scientific fact that very young infants 
can only properly assimilate the mother’s milk or its equiv- 
alent, also that the food should change to meet increasing 
needs as age advances and the child develops. A large sam- 

le and booklet giving valuable information on “Infant 
F. t’’ that will save you endless trouble 
in the care of your child, may be had free for the asking. . 


THE ALLEN & HANBURYS CO., Ltd., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 





Toronto, Canada London, England. 
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A Little Preface on the Love of Poetry by Kate Douglas Wigsin 


as certain other people are born with, a love of poetry. Any 

natural gift is a great advantage, of course, be it physical, mental 
or spiritual. The dear old tales which suggest the presence of fairies 
at the cradle of the new-born child, dealing out, not very impartially, 
talents, charms, graces, are not so far from the real truth. You may 
have been given a straight nose, a rosy cheek, a courteous manner, a 
livély wit, a generous disposition; but perhaps the Fairy Fine-Ear, 
who hears the grass grow, and the leaf-buds throb, had a pressing 
engagement at somebody’s else cradle-side when you most needed her 
benefactions. There is another elf, too, a Dame o’ Dreams; she is 


Ts is no doubt, I fear, that certain people are born without, 


clad all in color-of-rose, and when she touches your eyelids you see 
visions forever after; beautiful, haunting things hidden from duller 
eyes, visions made of stars and dew and magic. Never any great poct 
lived but these two fairies were present at his birth, and it may be that 
they stole a moment to visit you. If such was the case you love, need, 
crave poetry, to understand yourself, your neighbor, the world, God; 
and you will find that nothing else will satisfy you so completely as 
the years goon. If, on the other hand, these highly mythical but inter- 
esting personages were absent when the question of your natural 
endowment was being settled, do not take it too much to heart, but 
try to make good the deficiencies. 








The Flag Goes By 
LIJATS off! 


Along the strect there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
A flash of color beneath the sky: 
Hats off! 
The flag is passing by! 


Blue and crimson and white it shines, 

Over the steel-tipped, ordered lines. 
Hats off! 

The colors before us fly; 

But more than the flag is passing by. 


Sea-fights and land-fights, grim and great, 
Fought to make and to save the State: 
Weary marches and sinking ships; 
Cheers of victory on dying lips; 


Days of plenty and years of peace; 
March of a strong land’s swift increase; 
Equal justice, right and law, 

Stately honor and reverend awe; 


Sign of a nation, great and strong 

To ward her people from foreign wrong: 
Pride and glory and honor—all 

Live in the colors to stand or fall 


Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums; 
And loyal hearts are beating high: 
Hats off! 
The flag is passing by! 
—Henry Holcomb Bennett. 








Baby Corn 


HAPPY mother-stalk of corn 
Held close a baby ear, 
And whispered: ‘‘Cuddle up to me, 
I’ll keep you warm, my dear. 
I’ll give you petticoats of green, 
With many a tuck and fold 
To let out daily as you grow; 
For you will soon be old.” 


A funny little baby, that, 
For though it had no eye, 

It had a hundred mouths; ’twas well 
It did not want to cry. 

The mother put in each small mouth 
A hollow thread of silk, 

Through which the sun and rain and air 
Provided baby’s milk. 


The petticoats were gathered close 
Where all the threadlets hung. 

And still as summer days went on 
To mother-stalk it clung; 

And all the time it grew and grew— 
Each kernel drank the milk 

By day, by night, in shade, in sun, 
From its own thread of silk. 


And each grew strong and full and round 
And each was shining white; 

The gores and seams were all let out, 
The green skirts fitted tight, 

The ear stood straight and large and tall, 
And when it saw the sun, 

Held up its emerald satin gown 
To say: “ Your work is done.” 


“You're large enough,” said Mother 
Stalk, 
And now there’s no more room 
For you to grow.” She tied the threads 
Into a soft brown plume— 
It floated out upon the breeze 
To greet the dewy morn, 
And then the baby said: ‘“ Now I’m 
A full-grown ear of corn!” 
— Unknown. 


A Greyport Legend 


HEY ran through the streets of the seaport 
town; 

They peered from the decks of the ships that 
lay: 

The cold sea-fog that comes whitening down 

Was never as cold or white as they. 
“ Ho, Starbuck, and Pickney, and Tenterden, 
Run for your shallops, gather your men, 

Scatter your boats on the lower bay!” 


Good cause for fear! In the thick midday 
The hulk that lay by the rotting pier, 
Filled with the children in happy play, 
Parted its moorings and drifted clear; 
Drifted clear beyond reach or call 
Thirteen children they were in all— 
All adrift in the lower bay! 


Said a hard-faced skipper, “God help us all! 
She will not float till the turning tide!” 
Said his wife, “My darling will hear my call, 
Whether in sea or Heaven she bide!” 
And she lifted a quavering voice and high, 
Wild and strange as a sea-bird’s cry, 
Till they shuddered and wondered at her side. 


The fog drove down on each laboring crew, 
Veiled each from each and the sky and shore; 
There was not a sound but the breath they drew, 
And the lap of water and creak of oar. 
And they felt the breath of the downs fresh 
blown 
O’er leagues of clover and cold gray stone, 
But not from the lips that had gone before. 


They came no more. But they tell the tale 
That, when fogs are thick on the harbor reef, 
The mackerel-fishers shorten sail; 
For the signal they know will bring relief, 
For the voices of children, still at play 
In a phantom-hulk that drifts alway 
Through channels whose waters never fail. 


It is but a foolish shipman’s tale, 
A theme for a poet’s idle page; 
But still, when the mists of doubt prevail, 
And we lie becalmed by the shores of age, 
We hear from the misty troubled shore 
The voices of the children gone before, 
Drawing the soul to its anchorage! 
By permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. —Bret Harte. 





The Land of Story-Books 


T EVENING when the lamp is lit, 
Around the fire my parents sit; 

They sit at home and talk and sing, 
And do not play at anything. 
Now, with my little gun, I crawl 
All in the dark along the wall, 
And follow round the forest track 
Away behind the sofa back. 


There, in the night, where none can spy, 


All in my hunter’s camp I lie, 
And play at books that I have read 
Till it is time to go to bed. 


These are the hills,these are the woods, 
These are my starry solitudes; 

And there the river, by whose brink 
The roaring lions come to drink. 

I see the others far away 

As if in firelight camp they lay, 
And I, like to an Indian scout, 
Around their party prowled about. 


So, when my nurse comes in for me, 
Home I return across the sea, 
And go to bed with backward looks 
At my dear land of story-books. 
~Robert Louis Stevenson. 














The Lost Doll 


ONCE had a sweet little doll, dears, 
The prettiest doll in the world; 
Her cheeks were so red and white, dears, 
And her hair was so charmingly curled. 
But I lost my poor little doll, dears, 
As I played on the heath one day; 
And I cried for her more than a week, dears, 
But I never could find where she lay. 


I found my poor little doll, dears, 
As I played on the heath one day; 
Folks say she is ‘terribly changed, dears, 
For her paint is all washed away, 

And her arms trodden off by the cows, dears, 
And her hair not the least bit curled; 
Yet for old sake’s sake, she is still, dears, 

The prettiest doll in the world. 
—Charles Kingsley. 


A Boy’s Song 


HERE the pools are bright and 
deep, 
Where the gray trout lies asleep, 
Up the river and o’er the lea, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 
Where the blackbird sings the latest, 
Where the hawthorn blooms the 
sweetest, 
Where the nestlings chirp and flee, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Where the mowers mow the cleanest, 
Where the hay lies thick and greenest, 


There to trace the homeward bee, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 
Where the hazel bank is steepest, 
Where the shadow falls the deepest, 
Where the clustering nuts fall free, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 
Why the boys should drive away 
Little sweet maidens from the play, 
Or love to banter and fight so well, 
That’s the thing I never could tell. 
But this I know: I love to play, 
Through the meadow, among the hay 
Up the water and o’er the lea, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 
—James Hogg (The Ettrick Shepherd) 
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A Riddle (The Vowels) 


a E ARE little airy creatures, 
All of different voice and features; 
One of us in glass is set, 
‘One of us you’ll find in jet. 
T’other you may see in tin, 
And the fourth a box within. 
If the fifth you should pursue, 
It can never fly from you. 
“sad iti —Jonathan Swit. 








The Mountain and the Squirrel —A Fable 


HE mountain and the squirrel 
Had a quarrel, 
And the former called the latter “Little Prig.” 
Bun replied: 
“You are doubtless very big; 
But all sorts of things and weather 
Must be taken in together 
To make up a year 
And a sphere; 
And I think it no disgrace 
To occupy my place. 
If I’m not so large as you, 
You are not so small as I, 
And not half so spry. 
I'll not deny you make 
A very pretty squirrel track; 
Talents differ; all is well and wisely put; 
If I cannot carry forests on my back 
Neither can you ‘crack a nut!” 
— Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


By permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Today 


O HERE hath been dawning 
Another blue day: 

Think, wilt thou let it 

Slip useless away ? 
Out of Eternity 

This new day was born; 
Into Eternity, 

At night, will return. 


Behold it aforetime 
No eye ever did; 
So soon it forever 
From all eyes is hid. 
Here hath been dawning 
Another blue day: 
Think, wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away ? 
—Thomas Carlyle. 














A Bunch of Roses 


HE rosy mouth and rosy toe 
Of little baby brother, 
Until about a month ago 
Had never met each other; 
But nowadays the neighbors sweet, 
In every sort of weather, 
Half-way with rosy fingers meet, 
To kiss and play together. 
—John B. Tabb. 


By permission of Small, Maynard & Co., the pub- 
lishers of John B. Tabb’s poems. 






































The 
Value of 


KINGSFORD’S 


Oswego 
Corn Starch 


To Every 
Housewife 







/ Cooking Help 
f Kingsford’s Oswego Corn 
Starch is as essential as flour,so YW 
great is its magic help in cooking 
and baking. Makes bread light 
and delicious, prevents sogginess, 
insures a tender brown crust; im- 
parts creamy smoothness to 
gravies and soups; makes rolls 
and muffins more delicate 
—and so on through 
hundreds of 
helps. 
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Delicious Dessert 


Chefs who are famous for their 
fine desserts declare the secret 
lies in the use of Kingsford’s 
Oswego Corn Starch. It makes 
ices, blanc-manges and puddings 
of unusual delicacy; gives that 
much-desired moulding firm- 
ness to jellies; insures ten- 
derness and flavor in pas- 
tries and cakes. 












Valuable Food 


Physicians recommend the 
abundant use of Kingsford’s 
Oswego Corn Starch because of its 
remarkable food vaiue and ease 
of digestion. Learn its countless 
uses in all branches of cooking 
and baking by getting’ our book 
of Original Recipes and 
Cooking Helps, by two fa- 
mous cooks. Free on 


request. y 










Get the old reliable Kingsford’s— iade at 
Oswego for over 50 years. Purest and best 
—standard of quality for over half a century. 


Sold by all Grocers. 
T. KINGSFORD & SON, Oswego, N.Y. 








Don’t Torture Your Dear Baby! 


Baby must be kept warm with soft Flannels, but 
the least little bur may irritate its delicate skin so as 
to cause spasms. Non-Nettle Flannels are made in a 
way that keeps the nettles out. We protect babies and save mothers 
money all over the world. The Non-Nettle story tells why our 
flannels are superior. It’s free along with the Flannel and Baby 
White Goods sample case, catalogue of Embroideries, laces, 
Embroidered Flannels, Infants’ Outfits and hundreds of helps for 
expectant mothers all free if you mention this publication. 

For 25c. we will include a perfect modern pattern for every 
article in baby’s first wardrobe, telling quantity of material needed 
and giving comprehensive illustrated instructions. 

We can refer you to 25,000 satisfied mothers. 


THE LAMSON BROS. CO., Est. 1885, TOLEDO, OHIO 





SPECIAL OFFER IN 


Baby Clothes and Patterns 


Until November Ist I will give 
both sets of my baby clothes pat- 
terns (35 long and 25 short pat- 
terns, regularly 25 cts. each) with 
full directions for making, mate- 
rial to use, etc., with Helps and 
Hints to expectant mothers for 
only 25 cts. 

Beside this you can have free 
10% on your order in goods shown 
in my catalog (if you buy $3.00 
worth, I send vou $3.30 worth,etc.). 

Save time, money and worry and get baby clothes of me 
ready to wear. Everything guaranteed satisfactory 
in price, value and quality or your money refunded. 


MRS. ELLA JAMES, 70 Weiting St. , Syracuse, N. Y. 
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By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. 


Former House Physician of the Babies’ Hospital, New York 


The Children’s Winter Clothes; and Some Autumn Dishes Mother Prepared 


HE ten-months-old — boy 
‘| ne weighed nineteen 

pounds and_ three-quar- 
ters, and had cut in all five 
teeth, three of these the upper 
incisors and two the lower cen- 
tral incisors. He seemed so 
active and full of life that his 
mother thought he might safely 
use a “baby-walker” for a 
short time every day; she 
bought him one of the wooden kind that has castors on it and a little 
tray in front tohold toys. Its seat had springs and could be adjusted 
at different heights by means of leather straps. The mother placed 
the seat so that the baby’s feet could just touch the floor and he very 
soon learned to push the walker about, the seat supporting part of his 
weight so that he did not become bow-legged, as he might have done 
if he had been allowed to bear his entire weight on his little legs. He 
was allowed to use this walker only fifteen minutes at a time at first. 
and even later was not allowed to remain in it longer than half an 
hour atatime. It isa great mistake to allow a baby to stay in these 
“tenders” too long, because their backs grow very tired, and perma- 
nent injury may be done; if used wisely they are a great comfort to 
mothers who have babies of this age, for it gives them one more place 
in which to put an active baby for a little while. 

The baby’s feeding intervals were now made three hours and 
a half apart, and his formula was as follows: Whole milk, sixteen 
ounces; barley or oatmeal gruel, eight ounces; one teaspoonful of 
sugar and a pinch of bicarbonate of soda. This made enough for 
three bottles of eight ounces each. 

The baby wanted something to bite on, so the mother bought him 
some crackers that are in the form of a ring and are made for teething 
babies. They are very hard and contain some malt; the baby got very 
little off of them and what he did get was beneficial to him. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY PARTRIDGE 


ITHOUT any apparent reason (except possibly more teeth com- 

ing) Baby Brother became very much constipated about this 
time. His movements were hard and dry and he would frequently go 
twenty-four hours at a time without a passage from the bowels unless 
the mother gave him a suppository or sometimes even an enema. 
When this condition had lasted a week and there seemed to be no im- 
provement the mother took the little fellow to the doctor’s office to 
see if he needed medicine or if there should be any changes made in 
his food. The doctor told her to try every known remedy before she 
resorted to medicine, and above all things not to give any of the patent 
medicines so frequently advertised as “constipation cures.” He also 
warned her against castor oil in such a case, because, while a dose of 
this may cause a movement of the bowels, it has a very binding after- 
effect and will only make matters worse. He advised the mother to 
make up the milk formula with oatmeal gruel in place of barley, as oat- 
meal is rather laxative in its action, while barley has the opposite effect. 
There are several very good brands of oat flour now on the market, and it 
is better to use one of these than to try to make the oat gruel from the 
grain. The flours are usually sterilized and very carefully prepared in 
half-pound or pound tins, and sell for about fifteen cents a half-pound. 
To make oatmeal gruel two rounded teaspoonfuls of the oat flour are 
mixed with a little cold water into a smooth paste; this is then added 
to one pint of boiling water and a pinch of salt stirred in and allowed 
to boil for twenty minutes; at the end of this time enough water is 
added to make up the pint. If this has been stirred and watched care- 
fully there will seldom be any lumps, but if any are seen the gruel 
must be straired before it is added to the milk. 

In addition to this the doctor said it would be advisable to give the 
baby one teaspoonful of olive oil every morning; also to get some 
sweet oranges, squeeze out the juice, strain this through a piece of 
cheesecloth and give the baby one teaspoonful three times daily, be- 
tween meals. If the constipation continued this could gradually be 
increased to one tablespoonful. 


NOTHER thing he advised the mother to do was to massage the 
baby’s abdomen gently every morning and evening for five or ten 
minutes at a time. He showed her how to do this: With the tips of his 
fingers he began at the right groin and made a series of circular move- 
ments, keeping his fingers from moving on the skin and pressing gently 
but rather deeply into the abdomen. Working along in this manner he 
massaged the abdomen up the right side to the ribs, then across and 
down the left side in the same manner to the left groin, when the 
process was repeated again, and so on for the required length of time. 
He told the mother she must give a suppository made of Castile soap 
with a little oil or vaseline on the outside of it, or a gluten suppository 
if it was really necessary, but not to use a glycerine suppository, as this 
is too irritating for frequent use. If after these the baby did not have 
a movement by his bedtime she might take a small bulb syringe, fill it 
with one ounce of warm olive oil and inject it into the lower bowel. 

The doctor said he thought these things would be all that was neces- 
sary to establish the baby’s former regular habits, but if not, one more 
thing that could be done was to add one teaspoonful of a malted food to 
each bottle of milk formula and leave out the sugar when making up 
the formula. He impressed upon the mother the absolute necessity 
of giving the baby water between meals now more than ever; the baby 
was quite ready io take this, because he had always been taught to 
drink water from his bottle from the very first. When a child is con- 
stipated it is a great mistake to give large amounts of soap and water as 
an enema every day; the lower bowel is distended and before long will 
lose its tone and cease to act at all by itself. Then, too, the constant use 
of the syringe may cause abscess and other harmful conditions that are 
really more difficult to remedy than the original trouble. 

In the case of this baby the mother found that the oatmeal gruel, 
orange juice, olive oil for a few mornings, and massage were quite suffi- 
cient to bring about the desired results. After a week or ten days of this 
treatment she was able to stop everything but the oatmeal gruel and 
orange juice; these she continued for two weeks longer, the baby 
having a soft and natural movement every morning just as he had 
been accustomed to having before this little attack of constipation. 


N ORDER to be quite ready for cold weather the mother usually did 

her winter shopping early in October; for winter flannels she bought 
for all the children medium-weight 
woolen shirts and drawers. She 
never got the heavy-weight, because 
she knew that the children exer- 
cised so freely that they would 
soon become too warm, perspire 
and then get chilled. The older 
children wore drawers that were 
long enough to cover their legs 








completely. Baby Brother, of 
course, could not as yet wear 
drawers of any kind, but his 
shirts were also only of medium- 
weight wool. For the two older 
children the mother bought 
heavy ribbed cotton stockings, 
but for the three younger ones 
she bought woolen stockings. 

For Little Sister she bought 
a pair of brown Jersey-cloth leg- 
gings which could be worn on very cold winter days, and just matched 
her brown broadcloth coat. For a play-hat the little girl wore a brown 
Tam-o’-Shanter that could be pulled down over her ears, and for best a 
brown beaver hat with large rosettes of brown ribbon, which were 
lined with flannel and intended to cover the ears. She had, heretofore, 
worn wash dresses exclusively during both summer and winter, but 
this winter (as she would be four years and a half old) the mother 
decided to get her some little serge dresses that could be worn with 
guimpes; these would lessen washing somewhat and still look dainty. 

Big Sister’s winter coat was dark blue cheviot, warmly lined with 
flannel, and her hat a blue felt, which was plainly trimmed and just 
matched the coat. Her school dresses were generally of a dark serge 
made in shirtwaist style, but for best she also wore white guimpes, 
as they were dainty and childlike. Both of the little girls had a few 
white aprons for occasional use at school. Baby Brother’s winter coat 
this year the mother decided should be of white corduroy, as this would 
wash nicely if carefully done. The coat had a flannel lining, but for 
very cold weather the mother made a perfectly plain undercoat of 
white eiderdown cloth; this she made quite long, so that it could be 
wrapped about the baby’s legs and feet as he sat in his carriage. She 
bought him a little white Angora woolen hood or bonnet and white 
Angora woolen mittens to match. She also bought some knit woolen 
legging-drawers. His nightdresses in winter were flannel, made in 
“envelope” style, or with a long flap at the bottom which could be 
turned up and buttoned. His dresses were white nainsook, over which 
he wore a little sacque if the day was bitterly cold. The two little boys 
were easy to provide for, as the mother now bought all their clothing. 
Little Brother (who was now seven years old) wore serge suits in the 
Russian blouse or the sailor style and a dark blue reefer coat with a 
Tam-o’-Shanter or a sailor hat. Big Brother wore Norfolk jacket suits 
of gray or brown mixed goods for school wear, and plain, dark blue, 
double-breasted cloth suits for Sunday; he also had a reefer coat. 
He had a cap with earlaps for very cold weather. 


bp KEEP the children busy and happy when out of school and in 
stormy weather their mother proposed that they should make as 
many articles as possible and then have a little fair. All the children in 
the neighborhood were invited to assist, and for the next two weeks every 
child was very busy. One of the older brothers had a class in car- 
pentry for the little boys and taught them how to make dolls’ furniture 
and many other little things; they also did some very pretty work with a 
scrollsaw. One Saturday afternoon they had their fair in a large back 
yard of one of the houses. The mothers and older sisters had baked 
some cakes and made candy, so that they might have a refreshment- 
table. They had a Punch-and-Judy show, which was worked by one 
of the older boys; a fish-pond was another attraction, the children 
fishing for small articles done up in paper and placed behind a screen; 
some one stood behind the screen and fastened the things to the 
line that was thrown over the screen by the “fisher.” They had 
a flower-booth, where nearly all the flowers shown had been raised by 
the various little pecple themselves, as nearly all of them had little 
gardens; they even sold a few vegetables which they had raised. One 
of the most popular tables was the dolls’ table, where dolls’ clothing 
made by the little girls and furniture made by the boys could be 
bought. One of the greatest attractions was a small moss cottage 
which one of the elder sisters had made. It was a tiny affair, cut from 
stiff cardboard, with a slanting roof and shutters that stood half-way 
open. Pasted all over the cardboard was gray and green moss that had 
been scraped off rocks and trees. The house stood on a board as large 
as an ordinary bread-board, covered with little paths of gravel and 
thick green moss which represented grass. Tiny trees and flowers were 
placed over the grass and a small, round mirror was imbedded in it to 
represent a little lake. It was altogether a very pretty idea. A consid- 
erable sum of money was realized at this fair and was put in a bank 
by one of the fathers to be used at Christmastime to buy a tree and 
some presents for a children’s hospital. 


HE children were all very fond of apples, cooked in various ways, 

and the mother was always glad when she could get good apples, 
since many delicious and digestible desserts could be prepared from 
them for the little folks. 

“ Bird’s-nest Pudding” was one of the prime favorites. To make 
this the mother selected six large and rather tart apples, pared and 
cored them, and filled the centres with sugar and a very little cinna- 
mon, and placed them in a large baking-dish. She then boiled one 
cupful of pearl tapioca in about two quarts of water, cooking this until 
it was very soft and transparent; to it she added one scant cupful of 
sugar and half a teaspoonful of salt. She poured all this over and 
around the apples in the baking-dish and baked in the oven until the 
apples were very tender. This pudding is good served either hot or 
cold, with a little cream on it. 

“ Jellied Apples” the children were also very fond of, and to prepare 
these the mother took about a dozen tart apples and sliced them very 
thin. She placed a layer of these in a pudding-dish and sprinkled over 
them some brown sugar and a little cinnamon, then another layer of 
apples with sugar and cinnamon, and soon until the dish was full. 
She then poured over it all half a cup of water. She laid a buttered 
plate over the top of this and cooked it slowly for three hours. It was 
then put in a cold place and, just before it was served, turned out 
into a glass dish. Whipped cream may be piled around the jellied 
apples, but this makes it rather too rich for young children, and a little 
top milk served with it is preferable. 

A very pretty apple dessert, called “Apple Snow,” she made as 
follows: Two apples were reduced to pulp and pressed through a 
sieve. A little sugar and vanilla or other flavoring were added. The 
whites of two eggs were beaten to a stiff froth, the apple pulp was also 
beaten to a stiff froth and the eggs 
then whisked with it until the com- 
bination resembled a stiff snow. It 
made a very pretty dessert. 


’ 


NOTE—Doctor Coolidge is always glad to 
answer the questions of Journal mothers 
about their children. When an answer is 
desired by mail a stamped addressed envelope 
must be inclosed. 


| 
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RAISE YOUR BABY ON 


Nestlé's Food 


It makes and keeps the baby strong — 
perfectly nounshed—and well. 




























LEWIS BURNETT 
NINE MONTHS 
OLD 





Babies fed on 


NESTLE’S FOOD tesist 
cholera infantum and other baby 
troubles, because they are always well 
nourished and have he strength to withstand 
illness. It is easily retained and di per- 
fectly. A well nourished baby is a well baby. 


If the baby is sick—NESTLE’S FOOD 
will give it strength to make it well and keep 
it so. Its continued use means a well baby 
all the time. 


NESTLE’S FOOD isa pure milk food made 
from the sweetest milk and requires only hot 
water to prepare. It will not sour onthe stomach. 

Every, mother should have a can of 
NESTLE’S FOOD (read our free offer 
below) on hand for her baby’s sake and her 
own peace of mind. 

We will send to any Mother a regular 25 cent 
package of NESTLE’S FOOD (enough for 12 
feedings) together with our Mother's Book— 
telling all about NESTLE’S FOOD and 
what it has done for thousands of sick babies 
during the last 35 years. Free upon request. 
Don't you think you had better write today ? 


Henri Nestle, 77 Warren St., New York 








Don’t 
let 
your 


Baby 
be DOW. 


} legged 
KRIEGER Weak-Ankle Shoes 


have a patent ankle-supporting counter inside 
the shoe which supports the ankles until the 
soft, growing bones become strong. No chafing 
or discomfort. As light, good-looking and dura- 
ble as any high-grade shoe you can buy. 

Sizes 2 to 6, no heel, $1.25 

Sizes 3 to 8, spring heel, $1.50 
Send us your shoedealer’s nameand we'll mail you 

OUR FREE BOOKLET 

which will surely interest you if you have chil- 
dren. We will supply you with Krieger Shoes, 
all charges paid, if your local dealer will not. 


KRIEGER SHOE CO., 131 A Patchen Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The Shoe 
cut open to 
show the 
reinforced 
**counter’’ and 








































of great 
interest to 
Every Prospective Mother 
Something new—only scientific 
garment of the kind ever invented. 
Combines solid comfort and ease with ** fine 
form '' and elegant appearance in the home, on the 
street and in society. — Always in 
and —no bulkiness — no a —no lacing 
—no ripping or basting. — Can be worn year round. 
Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can buy the material and have them made at home. 





FREE 3¢"4 for our Fine Dilustrated Book — ‘‘ Fine- 
Form Maternity Skirt’’ — It's FREE to every 
woman writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their 
advantages, styles, material and cost. Gives opinions of 
physicians, dressmakers and users. 10 Free Trial. 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied sth Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we will make the 
rment to your order. When you get it, wear it ten 
days, andif you don’t find it exactly as ited, 
send it back and we will cheerfully every 
cent paid. Other Skirte—1f not in need of a 
maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please 
you— same — Illustrated book free. 
Which book shall we send? Write to-day to 
Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. A, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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StyLe H. 


We are shipping Packards from 
Maine to Manilla this year in 
meeting a demand that has forced 
us to double our factory space. 

If you have missed us in the mag- 
azines lately it is because we have 
had to center our forces upon fill- 
ing orders for 


The 


Packard {| |, —s +, ss; #8) 22598) 28) 


East — West — North — South 
Now, the new Packards are ready 
at our dealers — richer than ever in | 
the heart-qualities of tone and 





























touch that are fast making this in- cca 2G i ames 
strument as national as the flag — a = oe Fe 7 _ t= a= 
“An American Piano for Ameri- —— ¥ P4 $s 
can music-lovers.”’ iin 
Wherever you live, we arrange 
for you to hear the Packard with- ' s ¢ bg Y + is 
out obligation on your part. — ai 2 , a 
Write for name of Packard dealer > —— * ee 
near you, or catalogue and full in- 
formation regarding selling you 
direct where we have no dealer. ee 2. 
The Packard Company, | a @ eo 2 a 
Dept. A, Fort Wayne, Ind. ” oe = see 
| _ Devt A Fo Wares | oe " 
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LUDWI 


PIANO 


There is just one reason why anybody should buy 
any piano—because it has music in it. 

There is the same reason why everybody should 
buy a Ludwig Piano that there was for buying a 
ticket to hear Jenny Lind or Patti in the days of their 
perfection — because the Ludwig tone is perfect. 

The Ludwig has the full, rich, singing quality — 
the pure, sustained tone of the human voice. 

Your name and address is all we need to mail the 
Ludwig Catalogue, which shows all the styles of 
the Ludwig, besides showing and describing the 
wonderful new Ludwig Player Piano. 


LUDWIG & COMPANY 
970 Southern Boulevard, New York 

































MERIT ALONE 


Has Secured for the | _ = = 3 = 1 y =-—  —_ bE lp dies -omnmmaananee 
SOHMER PIANO| ‘&2 2 eie Bp AEE = AF En: 225Ea 


- aan nt, unbought indorsement 
of the world’s greatest musicians, con- ! 
ductors and crifles _ @ a x 














The best of workmanship and mate- —D + enmaield = _ ~ = ; 
tial and the public’s appreciation of a Db —— ee eo » ~ | = 4 
tfect piano are reasons for Sohmer ; 


uccess. rw, x S S - i oe + “Ie ; —_ 
Beautiful Catalog Free. xX -of or 


SOHMER &.CO.|| (Gq=3s 3s SS Sens a ee 
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Delivered — <. x X —_ 2 
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sample copy and Music Herald. Catalog Free. -o- = 
GEO. JABERG MUSIC CO., 120 W. 7th St., Cincinnati, Ohio ‘ 
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(“Ach, war’ es nie Geschehen”) 


An Old German Folk-Song 














Robert Franz 


I < =~ & a P®>, / 
Love-Songs of the 
Great Composers 
By Daniel Gregory Mason 
OBERT FRANZ’S songs have a place of 
their own in musical literature. They 
make a unique appeal because they are 


the product of a peculiar temperament, the tem- Si neorenereree 
perament of the scholar, the solitary student. 


Gre 


wed, W 
hind ? 





sre 
The ingenuous enthusiasm of Schubert, the Fr * _ —+- 


passionate impetuosity of Schumann, were alike —— 
alien to Franz, whose nature it was tostand aside 
from the tumult of life, absorbing himself in | 
the masterpieces of pure music, and to express ‘ 
in highly-finished lyrics the emotions of a gentle ©: be = 
and sympathetic heart. His passion is that of 
the dreamer; his tenderness, earnest as it is, 
seldom thrills into rapture; his sadness, wistful 
and contemplative, hardly ever deepens to the 
sense of tragedy. 

This is not to say that Franz lacks emotion. 
On the contrary, within the range of feeling at 





Fate | Cannot Banish” 


Music by Robert Franz 


English Words by Elizabeth Rucker 
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his command he has rare depth and subtlety. — pp 


No composer has written tenderer, more ex- ~ 
quisite love-songs. Nor has any one shown a b 
greater mastery of the use of special harmonies seaue 
and rhythm to suggest atmosphere and establish 
amood. But it will be noticed that these moods 
are moods of tranquillity, that it is the chaste rae 
devotion of love that Franz depicts, not its tur- . 
bulent and tumultuous ardors. 

The purity of Franz’s style is largely due to 
his lifelong study of the works of Bach and 
Hindel. His music has the transparency, the 
solidity, the perfection of detail, of these great 
models. He is a clean workman; and his songs 


Dp —_—_—_ =~ 
i) Feige = 
are as stoutly made, as free from vulgarisms and 


incongruities of style as a Bach fugue or <a oo | 


fess - ing; 





Hindel chorus. “No lover,” justly observes Ms og 
Mr. W. F. Apthorp, “can be too passionate to Cpe . “te 


sing them, no maid too pure to hear them.” 





“My Fate | Cannot Banish” 


N ORDER to appreciate to the full the old 
German folk-poem which Franz here sets to 
music, we must remember that, to a German, —_—— 
revolt against parental authority is unthinkable, 
and love against the wishes of a parent, there- 
fore, tragic. This song is the plaint of a maiden 
who loves thus unhappily. In the first stanza 
she bemoans her lot: ‘What I was once pos- 
sessing must I now cease confessing— Nay, that 
I never can.” In the second she cries: “ Love 
which came once unbidden, oh, love, now thou 
art chidden, 
shall I do?” 
the inevitable: “ My fate I cannot banish,” and f —_ 
the song ends with her heartbroken cry: “Ah! “= 
could I far hence vanish over the barren heath.” | 
Franz expresses all this sadness and final de- a 
spair with truly wonderful art. At the very be- a 
‘tae? Ae gprs ge } Zh oe 
ginning he sounds, as it were, the knell of hope <P a 
in the motif of three notes, which recurs con- 
stantly through the whole song. Around the 
last note of this (B-flat), as a pivot for the har- 
mony, is woven the first phrase of the melody, 
and each time the motif subsequently recurs it . 
is thus woven into the texture. The melody itself 
is perfectly simple in character, with something 
of the air of a folk-song. That Bachlike treat- 
ment of the inner parts, so frequently met with 
in Franz, is well exemplified in the accompani- i 
ment to the third and fourth lines. 
cadence the monotony of grief is well suggested 
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In the final ban - ish, Ah!couldI farhence van -_ ish 








by the repeated D’s of the voice, while the har- | 

mony has an almost ecclesiastical solemnity. -h ae 
The second stanza is a literal repetition. b ce = Ss 
In the third stanza comes the climax. This od oa 

Franz has managed by making his three-note we 

motif, before the third line, end on F-sharp (in- 

stead of the F of the first two stanzas), and by 

introducing a harsh dissonance on the accent of 
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the next measure, thus greatly intensifying by 2 HT 
the harmonic coloring the expression of the 52 - +--+ 
melody. The same effect is repeated in the next : 
line. Finally comes the cadence again with its me 





inexorable D’s, and with the harmony altered 
to be still more expressive of resignation. 
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The Standard 


of 


Piano Comparison 


For the past five decades | 
pianos have been made 
and sold on a basis of 
relative excellence — the | 
Standard of Comparison 
| being the Steinway, be- | 
cause it has been deemed 
the only instrument worthy 
of emulation. 





















But imitation has never 
succeeded in realizing the 
superior attributes of the 
Steinway—the volume and 
| melodic richness of tone, 
the perfect evenness of the 
scale and the sympathetic 
response of the action. In 
no piano other than 























SS have these characteristics 
reached such perfection. 

Because of the high stand- 
ing of the Steinway, many 
admirers believe the posses- 
sion of this superb instrument 
to be beyond their means. 
This impression is absolutely 
wrong, for the introduction 
of the Steinway Vertegrand 
and the Miniature Grand 
(each the standard of its class) 
has placed the finest piano in 
the world within the reach of 
every buyer. 

As a criterion of what a 
piano should be, examine 
a Vertegrand at $500 or a 
Miniature Grand at $750. 


Steinway Pianos can be bought 
of any authorized Steinway 
Dealer at New York prices, 
with transportation cost added. 
Illustrated catalogue and 
booklet, “The Triumph of the 
Vertegrand,” sent on request 

and mention of this Magazine. ' 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
STEINWAY HALL 
107 and 109 EAST 14th ST., 
NEW YORK. 
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Dainty Shoe Styles for Women 


O GIVE to a toilette that final touch 
of grace and beauty so desired by the 

: correctly gowned woman of today, 
the shoes must be dainty, artistic and femi- 
nine in every line. 

With the exception of the shoe intended 
for out-of-doors wear on stormy days, a 
woman’s shoe should be exquisitely light 
and graceful —the vamp short, the toe nar- 
row, the sole light and closely trimmed and 
the arch and heel moderately high. 

The Patent leather plain-toe boot shown 
here embodies all these points of beauty toa 

finished degree pe- 

culiar to the Regal 

models. It is but one 
of the many new fetch- 
ing Regals for women 
in this season’s showing. 
Ifyouare notwithin easy 
reach ofoneofthe Regal 
stores for women, send 
for the Regal Style 
Book. It illustrates 
and describes the 
correct models 
for all occasions 
in Women’s 
shoes for Fall 
and Winter. 





















Janice, $4.00 


Style 14-F P-40 — (As 
illustrated) Parisienne High 
Shoe, button style, turn sole. Made 
of Patent leather, with cloth top. 

Style 14-F P-41—Same, except Oxford 
style, blucher-cut. Made of Patent leather. 











FALL STYLE BOOK :—Illustrates all of the correct styles for 
both men and women, You need it to keep posted. Magazine 
size. Handsome cover in colors. Sent postpaid on request. 





150 Stores and Agencies in All Principal Cities 


REGAL SHOE CO. 
Mail Order Department: 
703 SUMMER ST., Boston, Mass. 


Mail Order Sub-Stations : 


Mass., Box 992, San Francisco, Cal., Cor. Van Ness Ave. and 
3ush St.—New Store. Vondon, Eng., 97 Cheapside 


SHOES 


AND $5.00 





Factory, East Whitman 
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$3.50 


$4.00 














Don't Let [The Children 
Take Cold During Sleep—— 


All children are naturally restless during sleep. Bed coverings 
and ordinary night dresses do not afford them sufficient protection. 
The result is a cold, cough or stomach trouble 
that many times proves serious. If you wish to 
safeguard your children’s health during sleep 
clothe them in the 


Dr. Denton 
Sleeping Garment 


For Children from One Month to 10 Years Old. 


Covers and protects the entire body, moccasins 
for the feet, cuffs for hands, with convenient 
openings —back, front or drop 










seat, according to age needs. 
Made of the Denton merino 
undyed fabric, spun and knit- 
ted in our own factory, accord- 
ing to our patented process, 
producing a fabric free from 
the unhealthful features of all 








cotton material for night wear. 
Denton fabric if damp does not, like cotton, chill 
the body —it’s different. It retains natural warmth 
of body and is soft and durable. Denton garments 
permit perfect freedom of movement—easy to put 
on or off—are seamless on inside and launder ex- 
cellently without shrinking. 


Be sure to get the genuine Dr. Denton Sleeping 
Garment with red star trade mark fastened to 
tradeMark top button. Lengths 24 to 44 inches. Prices 
50c to $1.10, according to size and style. Ask your 
dry goods dealer. If he will not supply you write us. 
Se FR 20-page book by the eminent medical 

nt authority — Dr. Mary Wood Allen,— 
“Healthful Sleep for Children,” free 


for your dry goods dealer’s name. Contains valuable information about little ones and 
their care. Also gives description and prices of the Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment. 


Write for it now and mention edition A 10. 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL WOOLEN CO., 136 Clark St., Centreville, Mich. 
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Social Affairs 


By Mary McKim Marriott 


TO OUR READERS 


Miss Marriott will be glad to pay from $5 to $10 for available descriptions of any new sort of 
social affair (indoor or outdoor), whether party, dinner or luncheon, for adults or children 


any kind of a happy 


time, in fact; or just a new idea that can be used at a social affair. Write to her in care of The Journal. Turn 


your happy times into pin-money. 


OR All Hallowe’en, with its 
weird and mystical associa 


tions, I suggest a decorative 
scheme in keeping with “‘the grim 
and ancient Raven” which paid its 
ghostly midnight visit to Edgar 
Allan Poe these many years gone by. 
Drape the walls of the dining 
room with dismal streamers of 
black cheesecloth, held in place by 


Festoon streamers of black cheese- 
cloth from the edge of a cloth- 
covered table, and have centrepiece 


But please write very briefly. 





Unavailable offerings cannot be returned. 


instant the contributors laid eyes 
on one another’s ‘horror’ they went 
to work to prove that their par 
ticular ‘horrors’ were the only ones 
entitled to such a name, and that 
the others were silly. I had little 
entertaining to do except to serve 
refreshments! 


**"F’HE first man to arrive brought 

a cloth cat—and he was over- 
whelmed with protests from the 
girls. Another brought a toy auto- 
mobile and entered into a warm 





and doilies of black cheesecloth 


discussion with an automobile 





surrounded by classic wreaths of 

cypress and cedar. In the centre of the table have 
a little plaster cast of Pallas Athene set in the midst 
of cypress and laurel leaves. Crown the cast with 
laurel, and, to quote from the poem, ‘‘on the pallid 
bust of Pallas” perch a stately black raven. Have 
tall, classic plaster candlesticks holding black 
candles and peaked, black paper candle-shades. 
Line the candle-shades with a vivid green and light 
the rooms with the ‘‘flames” of green ‘‘ghost 
fires.’ At every cover have fateful questions, 
written with white ink on strips of black paper, 
put to the Raven to disclose each one’s fate. 


HE questions may be expressed in parody, but 
before being read aloud, each guest abiding his 
turn, a solemn invocation addressed to the Raven 
must be repeated by the questioner: 
‘* Deep into the darkness peering, 
Lo, I stand here, wondering, fearing, 
Doubting, dreaming dreams no mortal 
ever dared to dream before. 
Fearfully, yet all undaunted, 
On this mystic Eve enchanted — 
On this night by Horrors haunted — 
I am seeking to explore — 
Seeking to explore my future. 
Raven, answer, | implore!”’ 

Black ribbon streamers will be found running 
from every cover to the central mass of laurel piled 
up about the Raven’s pedestal, and the attached 
answers to the various questions, which may be 
very cleverly expressed, must be drawn out by the 
guests and read aloud just as soon as the question 
is asked. A prophetic utterance for the spinster 
to-be of the party may run like this: 

** Raven, tell me will I marry? or 
forever must I tarry 
As a simple maiden lady ? 
this if nothing more — 
Are my spinster days unending — 
which is far from my intending — 
Is no other fate impending? Tell 
metruly, I implore!” 


Answet 


Poor woman, her hopes are likely to be dashed 
when she finds on her folded slip of paper the 
ominous utterance: 

‘* Never more.”’ 

Now, as to the make-up of the Raven: As the 
lights in the room will be very low, and as I fear 
very few of my readers can reproduce the original 
‘bird of evil,” it is to be hoped that his spirit will 
condescend to inhabit the carcass of a stuffed black- 
bird, direct from the milliner’s. It may be that 
clever fingers could construct an ‘‘outer sem 
blance” of black wool and feathers; the eyes, I 
am afraid, which should have 

‘* All the seeming 
Of a demon’s that is dreaming ———”’ 
will prove a troublesome feature. But it may be 
that shoe-buttons could be successfully used. 


Braving the Terrors of Spooks 


R a jolly all-over-the-house entertainment on 

All Hallowe’en havea ghost party. Require the 
guests to come as ‘‘ghosts” —the girls in winding 
sheets and white masks, the men in black cowls, 
black masks and skull caps. I can imagine noth- 
ing better for such a party than a game of old- 
fashioned hide-and-seek. Darken the rooms and 
require the ‘‘ghost” who is ‘‘it” to carry a lighted 
candle in his hand, with which he may go peering 
about. An excellent imitation of rumbling thunder 
can be had by rolling heavy tenpin balls over the 
rough floor of the attic. 

When supper is announced have the “ghosts 
march to the dining-room to the measured beat of 
the Dead March—single file, and each carrying a 
lighted candle. Have a plaster skull in the centre 
of the table in a mass of lizards and toads and 
snakes. Have skull-cap candle-shades of black 
paper, and finish with a fringe of spiders dangling 
from ‘‘cobweb” threads. Have place-doilies of 
black cheesecloth encircled by green snakes, and as 
souvenirs give tiny papier-maché skeletons, on 
which guests’ names may be written. Each*‘ ghost” 
must be expected to tell a ghost story, a prize 
being bestowed for the most hair-raising yarn. 

After supper the masks should be removed and 
the party end with a rollicking Virginia reel. 


” 


Their Pet Horrors Entertained These Guests 


ERE is still another idea sent in for an All- 
Hallowe’en party : 

‘*‘When I announced that I wished to give a 
novel entertainment and had decided to have a 
‘Horror Party,’ my friends declared flatly that they 
would not come, although I assured them that the 
affair would be peaceable and explained that the 
guests were only to bring the emblems of what they 


| considered their principal ‘ horrors.’ 


‘My guests brought all sorts and conditions of 
‘horrors,’ the word having been stretched so as to 
mean also particular individual aversions, and the 


fiend, the automobilist trying 
to prove that motoring was a horror only to the 
man who could not afford it. 

“A mince pie was the contribution of another 
guest, and there was little quarreling on that issue. 
With a twinkle in his eye another man presented 
me with a Teddy Bear as his particular aversion. 
The little toy was pounced upon by the girls, 
who protested against the man’s choice only by 
hugging Teddy delightedly. 

‘‘A married man brought a miniature carpet- 
sweeper, explaining that his temper had suffered 
more from carpet-sweepers than anything else he 
knew of. For a similar reason another guest 
brought a tiny rocking-chair. 

‘‘One demure maiden brought a daintily-tied 
package of pepsin gum. Another young woman, 
who had the gift of description, gave a graphic 
account of her horror of blood, which started many 
tales of gruesome happenings. 

‘*A couple of guests brought pictures of revolv- 
ers. An old gentleman gave a demonstration 
of his pet ‘horror,’ the scraping of sandpaper over 
a rough surface. One girl illustrated what she 
considered a more nerve-racking sound—the 
tearing of cotton cloth. The entire company 
tried to prove to a quiet young woman that her 
‘horror,’ the booming of a heavy wind at night, 
was ridiculous and inconsequential. A _ clever 
fellow wrote a graphic description of a bore whom 
he had found almost unbearable. 

‘*A box of fudge, a package,of candied ginger, 
a green paper snake, a toy spider, a mechanical 
mouse which would run across the floor when 
wound up, and some undarned stockings were 
among the other ‘horrors’ brought. 


"y/ais they were enjoying the collation I called 
upon them to declare what articles of food they 
disliked most. And again there was much discus- 
sion and the effort to convince one another that 
they were wrong. A few minutes before the party 
broke up each guest drew a number and was 
allowed to choose in turn his or her favorite ‘hor- 
ror’ as a souvenir of the evening. It was decidedly 
funny to see one guest carry home what another 
guest had declared most vehemently against. Of 
course, all the girls wanted ‘Teddy Bear.’ The 
girl who brought candied ginger went off with the 
gum. The girl who brought the snake took away 
the spider. The man who had emphatically 
planked the cloth cat down on the table chose the 
mechanical mouse. The toy automobile went to 
the man who had brought the carpet-sweeper, and 
the man of the automobile chose the mince pie. 
“‘T had planned some more formal entertain- 
ment in case it was needed, but the ‘horrors’ 
caused such a flow of conversation and were so 
interesting that nothing else was needed.” 


Two Ancient Irish and Scotch Traditions 


SIMPLE little idea suggested by an old Irish 
custom may be used to good effect at the 
Hallowe’en feast. In the good old days the Irish 
lassie who wished to read her fate aright threw a ball 
of blue yarn out of the window, and then rewound 
it on a reel, convinced that if the desire of her 
heart was three times repeated backward, while the 
ball was going through the process of rewinding, 
the wish would surely come true. Adapt the idea 
to the dinner-table by having balls of blue yarn at 
every cover; require the guests to toss the balls 
over their left shoulders, and, without locking back, 
go through the complicated performance of repeat- 
ing their ‘‘wishes” three times backward, at the 
same time winding the yarn on little gilded, ribbon 
tied reels. Make the reels of heavy cardboard and 
have them also serve the purpose of guest-cards. 
A Scotch custom equally ancient — ‘‘ Pulling 
of the kale” — suggests a huge bouquet of cab- 
bages or kalefor the centre of the table. Have as 
many cabbages as there are guests, and have 
streamers of green ribbon extended from each 
cabbage to every cover. Have hollowed-out cab- 
bage heads used as Jack-o’-lantern candle-shades, 
serve candies and nuts in little cabbage bonbon- 
niéres, and at every cover have little witches hidden 
in the hearts of hollow cabbage plants. Require 
guests to choose their own places, and at the end 
of the feast have each guest pull out the cabbage 
stalk found at the end of his or her ribbon streamer. 
The straightness, crookedness, leanness or fatness 
and other peculiarities of the stalk are indicative 
of the general appearance of future husbands or 
wives, while the taste of the pith, whether swect, 
bitter or vapid, forecasts their dispositions. 


NOTE— Miss Marriott will be glad to answer questions 
in regard to entertaining and table decorations by mail 
if a stamped addressed envelope is sent her in care 0! 
The Journal. But such questions should be sent at least 
two weeks in advance of the date of the entertainment. 
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Out-of-Doors in the Holy Land 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


of the Israelites and the Philistines, the Egyptians 
and the Romans, the Persians and the Arabs, the 
Crusaders and the Saracens, have marched and cut 
throats. But as we passed through the light- 
showers and rain-showers of an April afternoon, all 
was tranquillity and beauty on every side. The 
rolling fields were embroidered with innumerable 
flowers. The narcissus, the ‘‘rose of Sharon,” had 
faded. But the little blue ‘“‘lilies-of-the-valley” 
were there, and the purple and saffron mallows, 
and the yellow and white daisies, and the violet and 
snow of the drooping cyclamen, and the gold of the 
genesta, and the orange-red of the pimpernel, and, 
most beautiful of all, the glowing multitude of the 
scarlet anemones. Wide acres of young wheat and 
barley glistened in the sun, as the wind wrinkled 
their short, silken blades. There were few trees, 
except now and then an olive orchard, or a round- 
topped carob with its withered pods. 

In a hollow of the green plain we could see the 
white houses and the yellow church tower of Lydda, 
the burial-place of Saint George of Cappadocia, 
who killed the dragon and became the patron 
saint of England. We did not turn aside to visit 
the tomb. I believe he has two others in different 
parts of the country. Ona conical hill at our right 
shone che tents of the Scotch explorer, Doctor 
Macalister, who is excavating the ancient city of 
Gezer, which was the dowry of Pharaoh’s daughter 
when she married King Solomon. City, did I 
say? At least four cities are packed one upon 
another in that grassy mound, the oldest going 
back to the flint age, and none of them really 
amounting to anything more than what we should 
call a poor little town. We must learn to make 
allowance for the atmosphere of grandeur and 
magnificence with which the Oriental manner of 
speech has clothed these ancient places and his- 
tories. And here, in this clear air, in this pictur- 
esque and vivid little land, it is easy to get the true 
perspective of events and feel the real romance and 
human meaning of the narratives. 


oor 


There at out feet, bathed in the sunset, lay the 
valley of Aijalon, where Joshua fought with the 
‘*five kings of the Amorites,’’ and broke them and 
chased them. The ‘‘kings” were headmen of 
scattered villages, chiefs of fierce and ragged 
tribes. But the fighting was hard, and as Joshua 
led his wild clansmen down upon them from the 
ascent of Beth-horon, he feared the day might be 
too short to complete thé victory. So he cheered 
the hearts of his men with an old war-song: 


“Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon ; 
And thou, moon, in the valley of Aijalon. 
And the sun stood still, and the moon stayed, 
Until the nation had avenged themselves of their 
enemies.”’ 


It was poetry, imagination, heroism; and by these 
the Lord made the day fit the battle and the night 
crown the victory, and freedom was established for 
Israel on the mountains of Judea. 

There they lay, stretched out to the eastward 
before us, in the beauty of the evening air; a long 
line of purple and amethystine heights, changing 
color and seeming almost to breathe and move as 
the cloud shadows fleeted over them. The range 
extended northward and southward to the horizon. 
Rugged and treeless, save for a clump of oaks or 
terebinths planted here or there around some Mo- 
hammedan saint’s tomb, these mountains would 
have seemed forbidding, but that their slopes were 
clothed with the tender herbage of spring, their 
outlines varied with deep valleys and blue gorges, 
and all their mighty bulwarks jeweled right royally 
with the opalescence of sunset. 

Storks, in their solemn plumage of black and 
white, were parading philosophically along the 
edge of a marsh to our right (thinking of babies 7), 
and a couple of jackals slumped furtively across the 
road ahead of us in the dusk. A string of long- 
necked camels undulated over the plain. As we 
passed. through the wretched, mud-built village of 
Latrun (said to be the birthplace of the Penitent 
Thief), a dozen long-robed Arabs were earnestly 
discussing some question of municipal interest in 
the grassy market-place. The shadows fell more 
heavily over cactus-hedge and olive-orchard as we 
turned down the hill, and in the valley behind it 
night had come. The liquid, trembling stars were 
strewn through the vault above us, and rested on 
the dim ridges of the mountains, and shone re- 
flected in the puddles of the long road like fallen 
jewels. The lights of Latrun, if it had any, were 
already out of sight. Our horses were weary and 
began to stumble. Where was the camp? 

Look, there is a light, bobbing along the road 
toward us. It is Youssef, our faithful major- 
domo, come out with a lantern to meet us. A few 
rods farther through the mud, and we turn a corner 
beside an acacia hedge and the ruined arch of an 
ancient well. There, in a little field of flowers, 
beside the tiniest of brooks, our tents are waiting 
for us with open doors. The candles are burning 
on the table. The rugs are spread and the beds 
are made. The dinner-table is laid for four, and 
there is a bright bunch of flowers in the middle of 
it. We have seen the excellency of Sharon and the 
moon will shine for us in the valley of Aijalon. 


“Going Up to Jerusalem” 
T IS no hardship to rise early in camp. The sun 
was just topping the eastern mountains as we 
looked from the doors of our tents, and all the field 
around us glittered with immense drops of dew. 
On the top of the ruined arch beside the camp our 
Arab watchman, hired from the village of Latrun 
aS we passed, was still perched motionless, 
Wrapped in his flowing rags, holding his long gun 
across his knees. 
“Salam dleikum, ya ghafir!” 1 say, and though 
my Arabic is doubtless astonishingly bad, he knows 


my meaning; for he answers gravely, ‘*‘ Alieckum 
es-salam /’—And with you be peace!” 

It was indeed a day of peace in which we went up 
to Jerusalem. Leaving the tents behind us in 
charge of Youssef and Shukari, the cook, and the 
muleteers, when we had breakfasted we got into the 
saddle by seven o’clock, and rode into the narrow 
entrance of the Wadi Ali. It was a long, steep 
valley leading into the heart of the mountains. 
The sides were ribbed with rocks, among which 
the cyclamens were growing in profusion. A few 
olives were scattered along the bottom of the vale, 
and at the tomb of the Im4m Ali there was a grove 
of large trees. From the summit of the pass we had 
a glorious view westward over the tumbled country 
of the Shephelah, the opalescent plain of Sharon, 
the sand-hills of the coast, and the broad blue of 
the Mediterranean. Northward and southward 
and eastward the rocky summits and ridges of 
Judea rolled away. 


or 


Down the hill we rode, past a little gray town 
perched on the hillside above thick olive-orchards 
and a deliciously green valley. That was Kirjath- 
jearim, where David found the lost Ark of the 
Covenant twenty years after the Philistines had 
sent it back. ‘‘Lo, we heard of it at Ephratah; 


| 


| 
| 





we found it in the field of the wood.” At the be- | 
ginning of the nineteenth century the village was | 


the home of a famous robber sheik, who terrorized 
the country round, and from him it takes its 
modern name of Abu Ghosh. 

The road now descended steeply with long 
curves and windings into the Wadi Beit Hanina. 


To the north, out of the tangle of mountains, rose | 
the sharp pinnacle of Nebi-Samwil, the burial- | 
place of the prophet Samuel, the ancient Mispah, | 


one of the great landmarks of Judea. To the 
south, embraced on the bosom of a rounding hill, 
we saw the tall cypress trees and the quiet gardens 
of Ain K4rim, the birthplace of Saint John the 
Baptist, and heard the bells of the Latin monas 
tery sounding faintly across the valley. 

At Kaloniyeh, where there is a prosperous settle- 
ment of German Jews, the gardens and orchards 
were flourishing. There was a little wayside inn, 
a rude stone building, with a terrace around it; 
and there, with apricots and plums blossoming 
beside us, we ate our lunch al fresco, and saw our 
long pack-train, with the camp and baggage, come 
winding down the hill and go tinkling past us 
toward Jerusalem. We sat late, and listened to 
the distant chiming of the bells of Saint John. 
On that far-away hillside, long ago, the young 
bride Mary visited her older cousin Elizabeth; 
and the joy of coming motherhood in those two 
women’s hearts spoke from each to each like a 
sweet bell and its echo; and Mary, knowing her 
great blessedness, that she was to be the mother of 
Jesus, sang ‘‘My soul doth magnify the Lord, and 
my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour.” 
Something of the sweetness of that music, some- 
thing bright and gentle and pure and exalted, 


floated around us and within us in that tranquil | 


afternoon, by the roadside in the valley. 


ost 


Riding quietly up the hill from Kaléniyeh, past | 


the rude little’ village of Lifta in the gorge where 


many thieves and robbers dwell, we could see the | 


red-tiled roofs of the first houses of Jerusalem 
above us. They were houses of mercy, it seemed: 
one an asylum for the insane, the other a home for 
the aged poor. Passing them, we came upon 
schools and hospital buildings and other evidences 
of the charity of the Rothschilds toward their own 
people. All around us were villas, and consul 
ates, and rows of freshly-built houses for Jewish 
colonists. This was not ‘‘the New Jerusalem,” 
but it was a modern Jerusalem. And from it we 
looked southward, down a gentle slope, upon the 
gray battlements, the whitewashed houses, the 
flat roofs, the slender minarets, the many-colored 
domes of the ancient city of David, and Solomon, 
and Hezekiah, and Herod, and Omar, and God- 


frey, and Saladin, but never of Christ. That | 
great black dome is the Church of the Holy | 
Sepulchre. The one beyond it is the Dome of the | 
Rock. Those golden bulbs and pinnacles beyond | 


the city are the Greek Church of Saint Mary 
Magdalen on the side of the Mount of Olives, and 
on the top of the lofty ridge rises the great pointed 


tower of the Russians, from which a huge bell | 


booms out a deep-toned note of welcome. 

On every side we see the hospices and convents 
and churches and palaces of the different sects of 
Christendom. The streets are full of people and 


carriages and beasts of burden. The dust rises | 
around us. Let us not go into the confusion of the | 
city, but ride quietly down to the left into a great | 


olive-grove, outside the Damascus gate. There 
our white tents are pitched among the trees, with 
the dear flag of our home-land flying over them. 
There we shall find leisure and peace to unite our 
hearts and bring our thoughts into tranquil har- 
mony before we go into the bewildering city. 
There the big stars will look kindly down upon us 
through the silvery leaves, and the sounds of human 
turmoil and contention will not trouble us. The 
distant, deep booming of the bell on the Mount of 
Olives will mark the night-hours for us, and the 
long-drawn, plaintive call of the muezzin from the 
minaret of the little mosque at the edge of the grove 
will wake us to the sunrise. 


NOTE — In the next (the November) Journai Doctor van | 


Dyke will continue this fascinating and absorbing narrative 
of his journey through the Holy Land by telling of his walks 


and rides in and about Jerusalem—to the Place of Lamenta- | 


tions, to the peak of Mizpah, to the Mount of Olives, to 
the Garden of Gethsemane — and will, at the same time, give 
vivid word pictures of the present-day life of Jerusalem. 
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** Sound sleep in 
cold fresh air saves 
more lives than science’ 


—SIR FOSEPH LISTER, Famous London Surgeon. 






Look 
for the 
“ trade-mark 












You can’t enjoy such sleep under ordinary comforts. 
They are heavy but zot warm. ‘They weigh you down yet you still feel 
cold because the filling is so compact that the heat of the body goes right through. 
And their weight prevents the perfect relaxation you must have for restful sleep. 


Maish cctrroce. Comforts 
Luxuriously Warm— Wonderfully Light 


The filling is a fluffy, snow-white layer, full of tiny air-cells that keep the 
vital body-warmth in, 

By the Maish Laminating Process the /omg fibres of the finest cotton are 
separated, then interlaced into a thick, buoyant, ome-piece filling like the section 
shown in the trade-mark. 

You wouldn’t believe there cow/d be such a difference till you have slept under 
a **Maish’’—that you could be so warm with-out the slightest sense of weight. 

The best stores have Maish Comforts ; 
all sizes, from Bassinette (baby comfort) to 
extra long and extra large ; in silkolene, sateen 
and silk — charming new designs, 

Look for this trade-mark sewn to every me «Cotton Low: 
genuine Maish.’ If your dealer hasn’t the = Com/for?t 
*«Maish’’ do not accept a substitute ; write us 
and we will refer you to one who has or 
supply you direct, 

Write to-day tor‘ COMFORT,”’ our book Maakdhs Comlinn no wate end Naat 
of valuable facts about bedding; cross section cut from a Maish Comfort and 


samples of coverings, FREE. 
The Chas. A. Maish Co. 


1127 Bank Street, 





Maish 





Maish Laminated Cotton Down 


Cincinnati 














“THREADEASY” 
stint NEEDLE 


Machine 


A Necessity to All Women Who Sew 


You can thread it without looking— it saves the eyes— 
saves time—rests the nerves—sews in any fabric—never 
catches — cannot become unthreaded — the only nickel plated 
needle made for home use—can not rust. Costs a little more, 
worth a lot more than the old style needle. 


“It’s all in the Eye” 


That's where the “ Threadeasy” excels the ordinary sewing machine needle. 


With the old style needle you twist the end of the thread and poke at the |ittle 
hole in the end. Ten to one you miss the eye entirely. You try again. You poke, 
and poke, and poke. Your hand trembles a little and directs the thoesd first to one side 
and then the other. Then the thread strikes the needle and the end curls wp. i 








i 





twist the end, and poke, and poke, and poke, and finally get the thread through the 
ye, oaly to fad thet & is unravelled and you must bite of the ead and salt over. 
Haven't you done it a hundred times ? 
te, = With the “Threadeasy”— 


ou Can Thread it Without 


Simply hold the thread firmly against the side of the 
needle and slide it down toward the point. Click! The 
job is done! hs 

Made in three sizes, “ Silk,” “* Medium,” and “Coarse”; 
six needles of one size or two of each size in a package. 

For Sale by Dealers 
10 per needle 
C 50 cents for six 
Send 10 cents in stamps for sample 
Be sure to mention the name of your sewing machine. 


Brayton Brothers Company 
2901 Bryant Avenue South 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Correspondence Solicited from Dealers 
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t is an interesting 
act that people who 

are compelled to give 
up the use of ordinary 
coffee can drink 
Barrington Hall 


without ill effects. 


East Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sirs:-I am very fond of coffee but never 
have been able to drink it for any iength of time, 
as it distressed me. Since | began using your 
Barrington Hail Coffee I have been drinking it 
every @orning without any ill effects. I noticed 
the absence of enatever caused the ill feeling in 
the first cup I drank. I find the flavor far 
superior to any that | ever used, MRS. Me. A. Fe 


BarringtonHa 
The Steel-Cut Coffee 


is pure, high grade coffee prepared by our pet 
ented process —a common-sense method of 
treating the berry whereby the substances 
which contribute nothing to its flavor or 
healthfulness are removed, and the coffee 
flavor preserved to a remarkable degree. 


CHAFF AND DUST REMOVED 


Our process removes all dust and the bitter 
cellulose skin (placed by nature around the 
heart of the berry to pro- 
tect it) When steeped 
alone this foreign matter 
is undrinkable, and its re- 
moval must necessarily 
make a ae oe im- 
provement in the flavor 
and healthfulness of 
Barrington Hall, the steel- 
cut coffee. . 

UNIFORM PARTICLES 

We cut the berry into small uniform par- 

. ticles. This does not crush 
+ the little oil cells as does grind- 
., ing, and the rich, aromatic oil, 
(food product) is preserved to 
., an extent andl ad om with any 
(+ mill-ground coffee. 


SANITARY METHODS 


never before thought of are used in 
every department of our business, 
= and when you buy a pound of 
Barrington Hall you get a pound of the 
best part of the coffee berry only, pure, 
wholesome and delicious, and you will agree 
with Mrs. F, in what she says above. 


CAUTION — Barrington Hall has its inita- 
tions. Accept only the genuine, always packed 
in sealed tins as ~ Rome here. At least do not 
judge our coffee by its imitations. 
PRICE — 35c to 40c per pound according to 
locality. If your grocer will not supply 
you, let us tell you of one nearby who 
will gladly do so. 
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Address 
nearest point “~ Py 
Y @ co. a~ 

Coffee mrorters a 

216 No dnd Street OS. Free 
Minneapolis, Ming. “AS Ss 

114 Hudson Street 4) 
New York, N. Y. 

Please send me free sample 
can of Barrington Hall Coffee and 
Booklet ‘‘ The Secret of Good Coffee,"’ 
in consideration I give my grocer’s name 
(on the margin) and name of magazine 
My own address is 
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Woman’s most congenial 
and lucrative profession 


P Y our ideal method of training 
at home, we have enablec 
thousands of women to earn $10 
to $25 per week. If you desire to 
become a nurse, or if you are a 
practical nurse and do not know 
of the remarkable work carried on 
by this school, you owe it to your- 
self to learn all we can tell’ you of 
the method by which we have 
opened a new sphere of oppor- 
tunity to hosts of women through 
our training. A graduate writes: 
“I have found the course very prac- 
tical and helpful. 1 have acquired con- 
SJidence in myself, for 1 have been taught 
how to nurse to the satisfaction of 
bo physicians and patients, 1 receive $3.00 
a day and am busy all the time. Alil 
am,asanurse, the school has mademe.”’ 
We know of no school that has so successful a plan 
by which the pupil's interest is stimulated and main- 
tained. Our success is shown by the fact that we 
have’graduated more nurses in the past twelve months 
than in the four years previous. We seek the en- 
rollment of no student whom we cannot benefit. 
From a hospital : ‘/i’e desire to give our nurses 
advantage of the best training possible and have 
decided to have all of them take your course.” 
Write for our explanatory *‘ blue book.’ 


The Chautauqua School 
of Nursing 
315 Main Street, Jamestown, New York 


Hospitals, sanitariams, and physicians in 
part of the world supplied with well-taught 
nurses, experienced or juniors. 






































“Love is Blind” 


To introduce our large and 
handsomely illustrated book of 
Art Publications we will send 
this charming picture, prepaid, 
upon receipt of only $1.00 
and include the art book FREE. 
“Love is Blind” is the /atest 
picture of Child Life and its 
wonderfully reproduced from 
the original painting in hand 
; colored photogravure. Size 
Uxl4 inches, ready to frame. 

Send 10 cents to-day and receive prepaid our Nursery Cata- 
/oy's containing over 160 illustrations of Child Life, or 24 cents 
for our Special/Art Cata/og illustrating the best and latest works 
of Remington, Gilbert, Fisher and other prominent Artists. 
Money refunded in any case if not perfectly satisfied. 
New York Art Company, 56 W. 34th St., New York City 

















The Ladies’ Home Journal for October 1907 


Pretty Girl Questions 


By Emma E. Walker, M. D. 


Questions about health which are of interest to girls will be answered by Doctor Walker, but inquirers must give their 


names and addresses. 


Mental Work and Good Health 

Evutayie. The lives of many Mg 
intellectual leaders answer your ; 
question as to whether mental 
work is bad for. the health 
Take, for example, the history of 
Victor Hugo. He describes him 
self in his babyhood as ‘so poor a 
weakling that all despaired of him 
except his mother. That child, 
whose name Life appeared to be 
erasing from its book and whose 
short day of existence seemed des 
tined to pass into night with never 
a morrow—that child am I.” By 
the time he was thirty years old 








A correspondent inclosing a stamp or an addressed, stamped envelope will be answered by mail. 


Foreign Bodies in the Ear 
WS IpAHO. There is, as arule, no 
: cause for anxiety inthe case of a 
foreign body in the ear. Unless the 
body is a live insect there is practi- 
cally no pain or danger. It often 
requires great skill to remove the 
body, but if it is impossible to ob- 
tain medical aid the ear may be 
syringed with warm water. Gently 
pull the ear downward and back- 
ward, and place the end of the 
syringe in the upper part of the 
canal. In this way the water will 
go behind the object and so will be 
more apt to sweep it out. All 








Victor Hugo held the most promi 
nent place in French literature 
The thirty-nine ‘‘Immortals” of the 
Academy welcomed him as their brother. This 
wonderful man was many-sided. He found time 
for physical exercise, the enjoyment of outdoor life, 
art and social life. His study in his Guernsey 
home was inclosed in glass through which the 
sunlight streamed, and here he worked for years. 


French 


Lotion for Pimples 


GERTRUDE K. An excellent pimple lotion con- 
sists of: 
Precipitated sulphur 
Tincture of camphor 
Rose-water 


1 drachm 
1 drachm 
4 ounces 


This may be applied several times during the day. 
Prominent Ears May be Hidden by the Hair 
ANNA. Since your ears are so prominent, dress 
your hair so as partly to conceal the defect. 
Medicine-Dropper for Oiling the Scalp 


Grace. When you wish to put oil on the scalp 
you can do so without greasing the hair to any ex 
tent by using a medicine-dropper for the purpose. 


Orris-Root Sweetens the Breath 


Lutv. You can buy a bit of orris-root at the 
druggist’s shop. A small piece of this when chewed 
gives the odor of violets to the breath. 


Good: Work Demands Some Recreation 


WorKING-GIRL. No girl can do her best work 
without proper recreation and relaxation. For a 


- certain length of time each day, each week and 


each year work should be forgotten. The old law 
of rest one day in seven had a broad foundation. 
There is no truer saying than the oft-repeated saw 
that ‘‘one can do twelve months’ work in eleven 
months but never twelve months’ work in twelve 
months.”’ Keep some interesting reading for your 
rest hour at night. It will change all your currents 
of thought and give you refreshment for a new 
day’s toil. 


To Remove White Spots on the Nails 


A. G. R. White spots on the finger-nails are 
nearly always caused by bruising. You will have 
to wait untif the nail grows out. Do not injure the 
nail by too much pressure with the nail-file. A 
hard, sharp instrument should never be used for 
cleaning the nails. 


A Formula for a Liquid Shampoo 


SUBSCRIBER. A shampoo liquid is made as 
follows: Glycerine, 14 ounce; ammonia water, 10 
per cent., 14 ounce; alcohol, 8 ounces; water enough 
to make 16 ounces. 


What to Do to Cure Acne 

CONSTANT READER. It is very essential in cases 
of this trouble that the stomach and intestines be 
kept in a healthy condition. The first step to this 
end is a simple diet of easily-digested foods. A 
glass of hot water taken half an hour before meals 
is often beneficial. Overeating must be avoided. 
Buckwheat cakes, pastry, candies and most 
sweets, fried foods, sausages, cheese, doughnuts, 
and any food that is slow of digestion, or which 
easily ferments, often aggravate the disease. 
Coffee and tea are well cut out of the dietary. 


Indigestion the Cause of Red Nose 


C. E. Indigestion is often the cause of a red 
nose. Eat simple foods—not much meat, but 
plenty of fruit. Take a cool rub every morning 
and take some pleasant, invigorating exercise in 
the open air every day. 


Women Should Wear Gloves at Housework 
Younc HovuseKEEPER. When you are doing 


| your ordinary housework wear loose, white cotton 


gloves. Wash them out every day after your work 
is finished. Use rubber gloves when you wash 


| dishes, or, if you cannot get those, a long-handled 


mop will keep your hands out of the water. Always 
use good soap, whether for housework or toilet 
purposes. Always wipe your hands perfectly dry. 


A Cold Plunge is Rarely Advisable 


Goop HEAttH. If you have much superfluous 
energy which you wish to get rid of, a cold plunge 
will help you doit. I think very few girls or women 
have the vitality to spare for this form of bathing. 


| A cold plunge gives a distinct shock to the system, 


which is often injurious. Nearly all girls, however, 
will be benefited by a cold sponge every morning. 
As cold water does little in the way of cleansing, 


| a good general plan is to take a warm-water-and- 


soap bath first; and rinse, following this up with a 
cold rub-down. Such a process is a fine tonic. 


Dry the Hair Thoroughly After a Shampoo 


ELIsE. In the shampoo it is most important to 
dry the hair thoroughly before it is redressed. It 
is a mistake to do the hair up when it is still wet. 
Warm towels and sunshine should be made use of 


| in completing the shampoo. 


Is Letter-Writing Harmful? 


EVELYN. One of the first directions given to 
nervously-exhausted people who are placed under 
systematic care is to give up all letter-writing for 
atime. Perhaps no simple occupation, which we 
look upon as a matter of course, demands more 
energy. Girls are apt to write many unnecessary 
letters, and the habit of overdoing this is more 
easily avoided than broken. 


treatment should be very gentle. 
If the body is a bean or pea, water 
should not be used, as this will make it swell. If 
the object is an insect turn the ear to a bright 
light. Sometimes this tempts the insect out. If 
this fails, warm oil or glycerine or salt water (a 
teaspoonful of salt to a tumblerful of water) may 
be Seneed in the ear. 


Is Rice Powder Beneficial to the Skin? 


BELLA. Rice powder is not good to use, because 
it is organic matter, and swells when it gets into the 
pores. An excellent powder is composed of equal 
parts of talc and carbonate of magnesia. 


What Causes Enlarged Pores? 


Jutta. Laxity of the tiny muscles of the skin of 
the face causes enlarged pores. These little mus- 
cles surrounding each pore have lost their tone. 
The use of plenty of soap and water followed by 
brisk friction with a soft towel will act as a stimu- 
lant. The soap plays the part of an astringent. 


To Remove Callous Spots 


J. D. A. Callous spots are most frequently 
found on the bottom of the foot. They are due to 
ressure and friction and often prove very painful. 
uring your daily bath as much of this hardened 
layer as possible should be rubbed and scraped off. 
Bind the spot up over night with a cloth saturated 
in crude petroleum. This will soften the callus. 
Another method of relief is the strapping of 
the foot with adhesive plaster. This should be 
smoothly put on. The spots will often entirely dis- 
appear on account of the action of the perspiration 
caused in this way. 


Has Fruit a Good Effect on the Complexion? 


CoRINNE. The appearance of the complexion 
is greatly influenced by the food we eat. Fruit is 
better taken, as a rule, with the meal or before it. 
Fruit alone does not offer a complete diet, but it is 
an essential part of it. On account of its aroma it 
aids various forms of secretion, chiefly those con- 
nected with digestion. Generally it has a nutri- 
tious bulk that prevents one from overloading the 
stomach with heavier foods. So when you take 
fruit for the first course at breakfast you are not 
nearly so apt to overeat when the buckwheat cakes 
and maple syrup and ham and eggs appear. 


Light Hair Often Grows Darker 


VERA. You will be wise not to tamper with the 
color of your hair. Light hair often has a tendency 
to grow darker with age, but it will not improve 
your looks to use anything on the order of a bleach 
to prevent this. 


What Cereal has the Highest Food-Value? 


TABITHA. Oats lead the cereals in food-value. 
Preparations made from this grain are in the long 
run the best and cheapest. Many times, however, 
a lighter cereal is desirable, such as the various 
preparations of corn and wheat. 


“The Postage-Stamp Tongue” 


MATILDA. By “‘postage-stamp tongue” is 
meant any of the disorders —and they are legion 


—caused | the licking of postage stamps. Some 
of the troubles due to this cause are very serious. 


People with this habit have been found by physi- 
cians to be suffering from such ailments as skin 
diseases, throat troubles and even pulmonary 
disease. The gummed side of a postage stamp 
is reeking with germs. Never use the tongue 
for licking either stamp or envelope. Substitute 
for this a damp sponge. 


A Lotion for Moist Hands 


Froripa. A lotion for moist hands is made up 
of six ounces of rose-water, two ounces of elder- 
flower water, half an ounce of simple tincture of 
benzoin and ten grains of tannic acid. The 
hands may be rubbed with this several times a day. 


The Stockings Should be Changed Daily 


S. J. The stockings should be changed daily. 
If you cannot afford the laundry item you can 
certainly wash them vourself. It is often the neg- 


lect of cleanliness in regard to these articles that | 


sets up the disgusting disorder of profuse and ill- 
smelling perspiration of the feet. When this con- 
dition is once established it is often very difficult 
to cure. 


To Wash White Hair Successfully 


INQUIRER. White or gray hair may be sham 
peers in the ordinary manner until the last rinsing. 

he appearance will be much improved if enough 
bluing to make the hair look pure white is added 
to this water. 


Choose the Thing You Can Do Best 


FrivoLous. Do not worry if you are more suc- 
cessful in making dainty lingerie than you are in 
doing plain sewing. We cannot do all things 
equally well, and you have scored a decided tri- 
umph if you have discovered the occupation at 
which you are an adept. This is generally what 


you most enjoy. There are so many places in the | 
world to fill that it is a waste of energy to worry | 


about things we cannot do when things that we can 
do skillfully are holding out their hands to us on 
all sides. 


For a Very High Forehead 


Ora. Coax the hair down on the forehead 
when you dress it. Massage the skin about the 
hair line with castor-oil or petroleum. 
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Buy Furs of “Shayne” 


“America’s Fur Authorities” 
Makers Prices — Express Prepaid 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


Thirty-Four Years of Square Deal- 
ing in Chicago and vicinity have 
created an enviable reputation for 
the house of Shayne. 

No matter where you live, you 
can now buy furs from us direct by 
mail and get the latest exclusive 
Shayne styles — the benefit of a 
\ large assortment, perfect fit and 




















best grade furs at much lower 
pricesthan of yourlocal dealer 
or any other house. We are 
able to do this because we 
buy direct from trappers and 
manufacture the furs our- 
selves. You save dealers’ and 
several other profits. 

The Tapico-Marmot Muff and 
Throw illustrated here make one 
of the most stylish and beautiful 
sets shown this season. These 
are made of the new popular 
lapico-Marmot fur, of a rich brown 
color closely resembling Mink. 

The Muff is the latest design — pil 
: ‘ low shape — animal effect — drop skins 


” with 5 heads at top and 5 tails 
at bottom; beautifully marked with 5 stripes. Price $8. 75 
7 The Throw to match is full 60 ins. long with two 
$4. dark stripes running through it and lined with brown 
satin — price $4.75. The Muff and Throw, especially $12 
ee Sk a ee ee . 
Express prepaid if cash accompanies order. 
You take no risk — If not satisfied, your money back. 
Our beautiful new style book for 1907-1908 showing all the latest 
styles and containing interesting information you should know 
about furs will be sent to you absolutely FREE, if you will send 
for it today. Mention edition A10. 
JOHN T. SHAYNE & CO. 
167-169 State Street, Palmer House Block, Chicago, I1!. 





FULTON 
FOLDING GO-CART 


The best Go - Cart is 
none too good for baby 
and mother. Get the 
Fulton and you have the 
best. he only Go-Cart 
in which baby can recline 
in a perfectly comfortable ¥ 
position. Far superior to all 
others, because simplest, 
strongest, lightest weight, 
most comfortable, and 

folds to smallest size. 
Our patented coil 
spring attach- 
ment absorbs 
all jar. Rust- 
proof rubber- 
tired wheels; 
body, back and 
seat of leather, 
with folding pouch on foot- 
board. The Fulton can be folded in space of 
26 in. long by 15% in. by 4% in. (see illustra- 
tion), and can be taken on street cars and 
railroad trains without charge. Folding hood 
and runners can be furnished. 
Ask to see the Fulton at your dealers—if he 
Folded does not have one, write us, and we will for- 
ward you free booklet, and name of nearest dealer. 


FULTON MFG. CO., 43 Fulton St., Chicago, Ill. 
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WELL DRESSED WOMEN 


obtain their most beautiful coats and suits by asking the better grade stores of their town to show them 





the ‘*WOOLTEX”’ Styles. 
Che ‘*WOOLTEX”’ organization employs the highest type of designers, and in addition, searches 
the fashion centers of the world for the newest and prettiest ideas in women’s wearing apparel. 
These creations of the master-minds of the designing world are embodied in pure wool cloths, 
tested by chemistry to prove their purity and durability. These superior cloths are scientifically sponged 
and shrunk, and then moulded into shape by expert tailors, who have been taught for many years just 
how to produce the most beautiful results from cloth, and thread, and needle. 
Many of the models come from the leading designers of Paris, from Worth, from Drecoll, from Paquin, 





and the other artists who have earned a world-wide reputation as creators of tasteful garments— others 
from Berlin, and from Vienna, and even far Japan and Algeria, have contributed their quota toward 
‘“WOOLTEX”’ variety and ‘*‘WOOLTEX”’ attractiveness. 

The originals of these styles cost large sums, some $100, some $150, some $200 a piece —yet they 
have been reproduced in excellent cloths by tailors of unusual 
skill, and can be purchased by you at prices from $20 
to $45 — most beautiful ones at $25 and $38.50. 
Perfect organization in the largest 
and most economical factory of its kind 
in the world explains this miracle. 

If you could see the systems and 
the modern inventions used in pro- 
ducing **WOOLTEX”’ garments, you 
"RELMORE”’ would understand how such high 
MODEL NO 752 , grade garments can be produced in og "MARCHIONESS” 

such variety and such beauty of o NODEL NO706 
style at such reasonable prices. 7 
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FASHION FAULTLESS 
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mn This illustration can show only two of the four hundred 
and and ninety-six different models produced this season by 
eone . . “ 
utiful the ** WOOLTEX”’ designing staff. 
These a ~ . . 
pular Che figure on the right is a **‘WOOLTEX MARCHIONESS”’ 
— model—a style of coat especially designed for general wear 
a. and for evening and theatre use, absolutely indispensable to 
75 the woman desiring a good style garment, which can be easily 
1 tw slipped on or off when attending an evening party, a church 
‘25 social, or any other function where an outer garment is required 
‘ that will adorn and protect but never crush the gown underneath. 
k. Such coats are in the wardrobe of every well dressed woman 
_ and will continue their popularity as long as women go into 
—_ society and attend churches, and parties and theatres, and 
other places of social gathering. 

>, Il. 


The model on the left is a ‘* WOOLTEX BELMORE,”’ 
designed for shopping and walking and other afternoon 
use,—a Stylish high grade garment. 
If you want the results of superior materials, artistic 
designing, scientific tailoring, ask your dealer for 
‘*WOOLTEX”’ garments. 
They explain the attractive appearance of almost 
every well dressed woman that you see and admire. 
Each season the ‘*WOOLTEX”’ Style Book sets 
the fashions. The entire country looks to the 
‘‘WOOLTEX”’ designing staff for the most practical 
and most beautiful examples of the tailoring art. 

If the best dry goods store in your town does not 
happen to carry ‘* WOOLTEX ” garments, write to us 
and we will send you the “ WOOLTEX” Style Book 76 

You will find it a correct and reliable guide toward 
good dressing, and we know, furthermore, that 
after you have once enjoyed a ‘‘WOOLTEX”’ 

coat, or suit, or skirt, you, too, will become a 

“WOOLTEX” admirer, and will recommend 

these tasteful superior garments to your friends. 


H. BLACK & COMPANY Res 


New York Cleveland, Oo. Paris 
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Have you accepted 
our remarkable offer? - 


$2. 7 Worth | 


° n ; = mm © Trl VisLa ; 
your (nurcn on a gouvenir | 


of Postal-Card | 


/ 


We ne Society of the 
A e Pirst Sesebe- 
rae" 





© RON, ve HE Ladies’ Aid 
Lyx 


(aul terian Church 





Beesie earnestly re 
Ebley) Be 


quests your 
subscription or renewal to 
THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL orTHE SATUR.- 


DAY EVENING POST —or 
both. A liberal part of the 

| money will ” to our societ 

4 and possibly a large cas 
f, prize. Wil you asrist us? 
Would not THE JOURNAL 

and THE POST make spien 
did gifts to your friends? If 
@ renewal, to be started at 


for $1.00 


We want you to become familiar, by 
actual use, with all of the tooth and 






> expiration of a present sub- 

toilet preparations sold u nder the gerigtion, please state that | 
‘ Kindly make check, 
name We are therefore magnon coger of spsees Smallest 
x . ° Tryon. and men $0 a Watch 
making you a special introductory 4 Kingston Avenue, Pla 
4 ° Will you kindly help us? Made 

offer of full-size packages of the fol- I I ESN AIA RTI Sincerely yours, | pa 
lowing 10 Sanitol preparations for | Amnesice 


only $1.00. I he total regular price A Specimen of the Artistic Postal-Cards Offered to Churches 
of these 10 products, if purchased 





separately, is $2.70: 


Sanitol Tooth Powder. 25c 
Sanitol Face Cream... - 285c¢ 
Sanitol Tooth Paste . : 25c 
Sanitol Toilet Powder . - 285c 
Sanito!l Liquid Antiseptic . 25¢ 
Sanitol Bath Powder . . 25¢ 
Sanitol Tooth Brush . 4 35c 
Sanitol Shaving Créme - 25¢ 
Sanitol Violet-Elite Soap . 25c¢ 
Sanitol Face Powder . - 35e 
Total Retail Price. F $2.70 


All these for a $1.00 bill 


Cut out this advertisement and mail at once 
with g1.00 and we will deliver these 10 
products to you through your own druggist. 


In writing for this assortment give 


Ist. Your druggist’s name and address in 


full. 
2d. Your name and address in full. 


3d. Pin to the letter a $1.00 bill and 


address your letter 


The Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Company, 








4248 Laclede Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Grand Rapids 


BISHOP FURNITURE CO. fiiciies: 


Ship Anywhere‘ On Approval,"’ allowing furniture in 
your home five days to be re- 
turned at our expense and your 
money refunded if not perfectly 
satisfactory and all you ex- 
pected. 

We Prepay Freight to al! points 
east of the Miss. River and north 
of Tenn. line, allowing freight that 
far toward points beyond 








Buys this large, luxurious 
Colonial Leather Rocker 
(No. 1275) worth $40. You 
save $17.50 by ordering di- 
rect. Scores of other com- 
fortable Chairs and Rockers 
described in our /ree catalog. 


$37.50 


For this beautiful Side- 
board-Buffet, Direct 
on Approval, Freight 
prepaid, to be returned 
at our expense if not 
better than obtainable 
elsewhere at $55 to $60. 

Our FREE catalog 
shows over 1000 pieces 
of fashionable Furni- 
ture from the cheapest 
that is good to the best 
made. It posts you 
on styles and prices. 
$35.50 Write for it today. 
Buys this massive ‘‘ Napoleon '’ Bed No. 849 (worth $65). 
Mahogany or select Quartered Oak, piano polish or dull fin- 
ish. Dresser and Commode to match and many other desir- 
able styles in our FREE catalog. 


Bishop Furniture Co., 13-25 lonia St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





























PAPER DIAPERS 
APPEAL TO THE 
MOTHER OF IHE BABE 


/in the first kid that ever wore a 
paper Lyaper Dont /100k good 10 you? 


I HAVE worn Whitelaw P. 

born, 10 months now, and have never for one minute been 
scalded or chafed. 
that. 
perfect absorbent, medicated under the direction of a chemist 


Diapers since the day I was 


Very few babies in this world can say 
Made of very strong velvety paper as soft as cotton, a 


to prevent chafing, and shaped to fit. To be worn inside the 
regular Diaper and destroyed when soiled. We could fill a 
column in their praise, but any Mother will know. Cost less 
than one cent each. 75 cts. per 100, at Factory, or will mail 
50 postpaid for $1.00. Also make the famous Whitdaw 

, Sani ; thful Warm, $3.00 
per dozen £ o. b. Cincinnati, or two full size as sample by 
mail, postpaid, for One Dollar. Not sold in stores. 


+} Whitelaw Paper Goods Co., Dept. LJ, Cincinnati, 0. 

















HEORETICALLY, there ought to be little trouble in raising money for necessary church work, 

for in every congregation are many members who are willing workers, and every member of a 

congregation is interested in the welfare and advancement of his or her church home. In 
actual experience, however, every one knows that most plans for raising money require a lot of work 
on the part of the actual workers, and that usually the sums raised by the conventional methods, such 
as fairs, suppers, etc., are ridiculously small in proportion to the time and effort expended. 

Those who have had experience in this branch of church effort know that to be really successful 
any plan for raising money must have three essentials: It must be novel and, therefore, attractive 
to those appealed to; it must be thoroughly practical in its working details; and those who are 
asked to contribute must feel that they are receiving an adequate return for the money expended. 
Several times in the past it has been the privilege of THE acme to formulate plans for raising 
money which, anbulsine these essentials, have brought large returns to hundreds of churches 
which adopted them. We now have another plan which we know has greater possibilities than any 
previously suggested. We know this, for four churches tried it last summer with splendid success. 

Every church member is interested in showing his or her church home to friends. There is no 
more acceptable way of doing this than by means of an attractive souvenir postal-card which will 
be rained by the recipient as a pleasant reminder of the sender. So, after having tried the plan to 
prove its efficacy, we decided to make this offer : 

For any church we will prepare and send without one cent of expense a liberal supply of hand 
some souvenir postal-cards on which will be shown a picture of the church itself, together with a 
brief statement of the object for which it is desired to raise money. 

The recipient of the card is requested to send his or her renewal or a new subscription for THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL or THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. Among the members of every congre- 
gation are many people who are already subscribers and who will renew. Others who have not 
already subscribed will gladly do so, and every member has friends, in town or elsewhere, who will 
do the same thing upon request. The card itself is a handsome souvenir which will be kept by the 
recipient. Of the money received a liberal part will be given to the church. 

The plan as presented embodies a suggestion for a very novel entertainment which can be made 
to increase the returns still further. 


What Four Churches Did 


AST spring, when the idea first suggested itself, we wanted to find out whether it was really as 
feasible as other plans which we had previously arranged, so we suggested it to the Ladies’ Aid 
Society of the Hemenway Methodist Church, of Evanston, Illinois. Every publisher knows that 
for some reason it is difficult to interest most people in subscribing for a magazine in the vacation 
season, but the suggestion was adopted and the cards prepared and sent out to those whose names 
were suggested by members of the congregation. A few days later the subscriptions began to come 
in, and at the end of three weeks the society had raised two hundred and sixty-three dollars. 

This seemed to prove that we were on the right track; but we wanted to be sure that the success 
of the Hemenway Church did not depend upon some exceptional conditions, so we suggested it to 
three other churches: one in Colorado, one in Massachusetts, and the other in New York. One 
church made three hundred and one dollars, another one hundred and sixty-one dollars, and the 
third one hundred and forty-eight dollars. Had the plan been put into operation several months 
later it is probable that the returns would have been even larger. The experience of these four 
churches proved beyond a doubt that we were really right, so we determined to do the same thing 
this autumn for any church in the United States. To do this will cost THE JouRNAL a large sum, 
but if we can be of assistance to a lot of churches the money will be well expended. 


You Must Do This 


IRST: Write to us, agreeing that at least twenty-five hundred of the cards will be sent to mem- 
bers of the congregation and to their friends. Each member has numerous friends, either in 
town or out of town, to whom the cards can be sent. The aggregate will in most cases he in excess 
of twenty-five hundred. Some members will send out only a few; others, a hundred o. iore. We 
will supply as many of the cards as are required. 
Second: You must send to us a good, clear, mounted photograph of the church. 
measure not less than five inches by seven, and must be printed on ‘‘glossy” paper. 
letter first; do not send the photograph until you hear from us. 


How to Get the Cards 


Write to us exactly as below: 

The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Dear Sirs: 

We desire — souvenir postal-cards for use by our members. We promise that these will all be 
mailed by members of our congregation to friends, with the understanding that we will retain a part of 
all money received in answer tothem. Details of this you will send to us. 

Indorsed by 


This must 
Write your 


This letter must be signed by the chief officer of the society under whose auspices the plan is used, 
and must be indorsed by the pastor of the church. No application by telegraph will be considered. 
To insure consideration applications must be made as above, and bear the pastor’s indorsement. 

When this is received we will write, telling you all about the plan much more in detail than can 
be given here, explaining just how to send the photograph, and giving you all the necessary directions. 

Knowing that the advice of some one who had really used the plan successfully would be much 
more practical than our directions, we asked the pastor of the Hemenway Church, the first one to 
whom we suggested it, to write something of the experience of the Ladies’ Aid Society in pushing 
the plan, and to suggest such modifications as from their experience seemed advisable. This we 
have printed and will send to you. 


How Many Cards? 


E WILL furnish as many cards as you will send out. The larger the number mailed the greater 
will be the returns. We shall not prepare less than twenty-five hundred, and this number the 
members of even a very small congregation can readily use. Order enough. 


Note This 


N A TOWN of less than fifteen thousand inhabitants the cards will be furnished to only one 

church; in a city of from fifteen thousand to thirty thousand inhabitants the cards will be fur- 
nished to not more than two churches. This will insure each church’s securing the maximum amount 
of return locally, though, as a matter of fact, large returns should come from those cards sent out of 
town. From many towns more than one application will be received, so the first church applying 
from any town will be given the preference, and those which come afterward will be sr te 

Do net send the photograph until you have heard from us. As soon as your letter is received 
we will answer, giving all necessary directions. 

After the photograph is received we must make an engraving of it, print the cards and send 
them to you. Do not calculate upon receiving the cards in less than five weeks after the photograph 
is received by us. If they can be sent in less time than this we will do so, but the applications will 
be numerous, time will be required to prepare the cards, and each application must take its turn. 
In answer to your letter we will write, telling you just how the four churches spoken of above made 
a success of the plan, what part of the subscription money is to be retained by you, and giving you 
all the necessary details. The earlier you send the letter the surer you will be that your church 
will be given the preference. Address 


Church Postal-Card Offer, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia 





A new Elgin Watch per- 
fectly adapted to the watch 
needs of womankind, yet 
meeting the same rigid re- 
quirements that have made 
the Elgin the standard watch 
for mankind. 


Illustration actual size of watch. 


Every Elgin watch is fully guaran- 
teed; all jewelers have them—Send 
for “The Watch,” a story of the 
time of day. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
ELGIN, ILL. 








Worn by Over 
a Million 


Women 


The 
7” FOS BOSE 


“The Name is on the Buckles” 
Improves Every Figure 











Perfect Supporter 
with Dress or Neg- 
ligee. Hygienic, 
Antiseptic. En- 
dorsed by leading physicians, 
; » physical culturists, ladies of fashion. 
Women who dress correctly know that much 
depends upon the Hose Supporter. Don't be 
talked into anything but the “Fosfer.’’ Guar- 


antee with each pair. Price 50c and up. In 
many styles. At reliable dealers or 


AGENTS FOR U. S. 


ARTHUR FRANKENSTEIN & CO. 
512-516 Broadway, New York 


Booklet “ Supporter Dangers”’ about the un- 
known cuales of pi Hose Supporters FREE 


BB Meme Putte Co Terence Conads (Bote Agua fr Caneds! 
A Boon for the Stout. 
Produces the Perfectly Proportioned Figure 
Women marvel at results. 


Price $1.00 and up. 
Particulars mailed. 
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FRESH AIR 


Means life to your baby. 

Take it out every day the 

weather permits. With an 

ALLWIN Folding Go-Cart, 

you can take your baby 
everywhere you go. 
Strongest, handsomest 
and best Go-Cart made. 
Can be folded with one 
hand and taken in any 
conveyance. 

Can furnish runners to convert cart into sleigh. 







If your dealer does not keep the Allwin, send his 
name and we will tell you how to get one. 


Don’t take a substitute. 


Write for FREE ‘‘ Stork Book ’’ containing Baby Record 
and valuable information for Mother. 


|__ Sidway Mercantile Co., 18 Fourteenth St., Elkhart, Ind. 














Cheap as Wood. 





We manufacture Lawn and Farm FENCE. Sell direct 
shipping to users only, at manufacturers’ prices. No 
agents. Our catalog is Free. Write for it to-day. 
UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO., 901 10th Street, Terre Haute. Ind. 
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It Opens! — Easy to Clean!! 


The unique construction of the 
Rollman Chopper will appeal to you. 
It is so made that by raising a sim- 
ple clamp the machine “opens like 
a book,” and all the interior is laid 
bare. Now it is easy to clean, and 
you can see when it is clean. 
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The Rollman Chopper quickly minces food, utilizes “odds 
and ends,” and makes them into dainty, temp ‘ng dishes. It 
can be operated by a child and will cut from one to 
three pounds of raw or cooked meat per minute. 
There is practically nothing to get out of 
order, and with ordinary care it will last a 
life-time. It is beautifully tin-plated with 
no exposed surfaces of cast-iron to rust. 
A Clamp that Holds Rigidly to the 


Table and does not mar the surface of the 
table is an exclusive feature of the Rollman 
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Chopper and supplies a long-felt want. 
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COARSI MEDIUM FINE NUT BUTTER 
CUTTER CUTTER . CUTTER CUTTER 






















With every chopper we fur- 
nish four steel cutters for 
cutting vegetables, fruit, stale 
bread, crackers, raw meat, 
cooked meat, cod fish, choco- 
late, cocoanut, cheese, spices, 
coffee, horseradish, etc. The 
nut butter cutter is for making 


Po 


peanut butter and other nut but- 


MAN FOOD CHO 


o 


ters and general pulverizing. 


The Rollman Chopper is made in 
three sizes, at 75 cts., $1.00 and 
$1.50, and is guaranteed to give com- 
plete satisfaction. It will be delivered, 
all charges prepaid, on receipt of price, any- 
where in the United States, Porto Rico, Cuba, 
Guam, Hawaii or the Philippines. If your dealer 
has the Rollman Chopper, buy it of him. If, how- 
ever, he does not carry our chopper and will not get it 
for you, send the price to us and we will deliver it prepaid. 


O DEALERS — [= 

We will be glad | . 
to deliver to any 
regular dealer sam- | 
ples of the three 
sizes of our chopper 
at wholesale prices, 
charges prepaid. 
Write for catalog 
and prices. 













THIS COOK BOOK FREE ON REQUEST 


\ ROLLMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


153-163 Penn Avenue 
MOUNT JOY, PA., U. S. A. 
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Realizes the importance of the 
choice of the corset— but the cor- 
set makes or mars the grace of 
the figure, the style of the gown. 

So why not see to the corset 
first? And would you have the 
smartest in fashion, finish, and 
fit, let it be an 


The new fall models are 
especially good and mold the 
form perfectly, giving a superior 
style, grace and ease charac- 
teristic of no other make. 

No. 155 (like illustration), an 
exclusive new model of good length. 
Designed for medium figures, it is 
made. with bias seams, and ample 
gores at the bust and hips. Material, 
Imported Coutil, white only. Hose 
supporters front and sides. 

Sizes 18 to 30. Price $3.00 


150 STYLES 
A MODEL FOR EVERY FIGURE 
Write for Booklet 


Cmeuican, lady (oisel Cr 


oe New York Detroit Chicago amma: 


Woruijbo. 


BROADCLOTHS 


represent the result of nearly 


half a century’s experience 
during all of which time 


the name QWGForumjbo guaranteed 
Superior Quality, 
Durability, 
Perfection of Color 


and 


Permanent Finish 
NOW YOU KNOW 




















PARKER *S, Arctic Socks 


(TRADE MARK) Reg. 
Healthful for bed-chamber, bath and 
sick-room. Worn in rubber boots, 
absorb perspiration. Made of 
knitted fabric, lined with soft 
white wool fleece. Sold 
in all sizes by dealers 
or by mail, 25c a pair. 
Parker pays postage. 
Ca e free. Look for Parker’s name in every i peste. 
J. H. Parker, Dept. 1, 25 James St., Malden, Mass. 
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Good Manners and Good Form 


By Mrs. Burton Kingsland 


Mrs. Kingsland will be glad to answer on this page any questions of good manners and good form, of 


interest to girls. 


The Card Accompanying a Gift 
Should the prefix on a card be 
scratched out when it accompanies 
a gift from one friend to another ? 
SOLICITUDE. 
Not unless some message is 
written on a card, when the en- 
grav..t name then becomes a sig- 
nature. 
Ordering a Meal at a Restaurant 
Please explain how one should 
order dinner from a bill-of-fare at 
a hotel or restaurant. NORAH. 





At a restaurant or hotel kept on 





A correspondent wishing an answer by mail should inclose a stamped addressed envelope. 


Calls in Another City 

When visiting in another town 
than my own, without my husband, 
should his cards be left with mine 
when I return calls made upon 
me? (Mrs.) L. M. O. 


No, it is not customary to do so. 


What the Maid-of-Honor Does 
What are the exact duties of a 
maid-of-honor ? M. L. P. 
_She precedes the bride up the 
aisle, stands at her left side, holds 
her glove and bouquet when the 
ring is given, restores them at the 








the European plan (which means 
that the dishes are cooked at your 
order and paid for at the close of the meal), it is 
customary to give your order for all that you de- 
sire at the same time. You may defer the choice 
of the later course or courses, however, if you 
please. If the hotel is on the American plan 
order one course at a time. The price of the 
dinner will be included in your bill, or that of your 
hosts, presented weekly or upon leaving the hotel. 


If the Wedding Invitations are Few 

When only a few relatives and very intimate 
friends are asked to be present at a wedding what 
is the custom to be followed in regard to invita- 
tions ? MARIAN. 

The mother of the bride may write informal 
notes of invitation to the few guests, or they may 
be written in her name, and engraved announce 
ments sent to the friends and acquaintances of the 
families of both bride and bridegroom. 


About a Girl's Middle Name When Married 

When a girl marries is it imperative that she 
drop her middle name and retain her maiden sur- 
name in its place? Dalsy. 

It is entirely a matter for individual choice. 
Some persons feel that a baptismal name only can 
be one’s real name, others that a woman loses 
her identity when the family name to which she 
was born is entirely eliminated. 


Invite the Clergyman’s Wife to the Wedding 
Should | invite the wife of the clergyman who is 
to perform the marriage ceremony, if I am not 
acquainted with her? SALLIE. 
It is customary to do so, and the bride’s parents 
should make her feel welcome. 


A Brother's Courtesy Toward His Sister 


Is it etiquette for a brother to raise his hat upon 
meeting or leaving his sister? Dora. 

It is the proper courtesy, but not so generally 
observed as it should be. The French, whoare the 
most polite nation in the world, would think it 
boorish for a man to omit such a mark of respect 
to the women of his own family, and gentlefolk 
everywhere are careful to observe it. 


The Girl Who Hesitates to Engage Herself 


I met a young man several months ago while on 
a visit, and he has shown me very marked atten 
tion ever since. I feel sure that he means to ask 
me the important question. What shall I answer? 
I love him dearly; his habits, family and prospects 
are all that I could wish; but I am only eighteen, 
and hesitate to bind myself. me. %. & 

Ask the young man to wait six months for your 
decision. ‘Tell him that you are not sure of your- 
self and must have time to think it over—away 
from him. Go away yourself if possible. Meet 
othermen. Donot balance the question constantly, 
but throw yourself heartily into whatever may 
present. Your mind and emotions will then be 
in a more healthful condition, and you will not 
‘fancy yourself in love.” Marriage is too import 
ant a matter to take risks about. 


Be a Punctual Guest 
What time should one appear at a fashionable 
luncheon or dinner ? (Mrs.) J. P. 
At exactly the hour named in the invitation. To 
be too early is worse than being five minutes late, 
for your hostess may not yet be free to receive you. 
Punctuality is observed by well-bred people. 


The Bride Takes Her Father’s Right Arm 


Should a bride take her father’s right or left arm 
in going up the church aisle, and which one of her 
husband’s in going down it? BRIDE-ELECT. 

Both father and husband offer her their right 
arms—the one going up, the other returning down 
the aisle. 


Greeting Friends at a Restaurant 


If when seated at a restaurant or hotel table 

friends stop to speak to one, is it.necessary to rise ? 
DOoLLy. 

No, but if there are gentlemen with you they 
should rise and remain standing until the friends 
pass on. A young girl shows good breeding in 
rising if an elderly person or a friend of her mother 
should pause to chat a moment upon entering or 
leaving the dining-room. 


Don’t Ask Men to Spend Money on You 


Should a girl suggest to a friend going to any 
entertainment or place of amusement where there 
will be any expense to the young man ? 

HENRIETTA L. 

Never, under any circumstances, in my opinion. 
The invitation should always come from the young 
man, and, generally speaking, from the one who 
is responsible for the expense. 


Do Not Speak of Your “Gentleman Friends” 


Is the expression ‘‘ gentleman friend” correct? 
Loita M. 


It is not incorrect, but the words ‘‘lady” and 
‘gentleman ” have been so universally applied and 
misapplied that those to whom the world in gen- 
eral would accord these titles have relegated them 
to the class who have claimed them without justi- 
fication. The expressions ‘‘gentleman friend,” 
“lady friend” are considered provincial. 


close of the ceremony, stoops and 
turns her train that it may hang 
properly, follows her down the aisle, and at the 
reception stands by her to help her receive the 
guests, expecting no attentions herself, but alert 
to make herself useful whenever possible. She 
helps the bride to change her attire for traveling 
dress, and on the morrow calls on the bride’s 
mother. 


The Address on One's Visiting-Card 
When cards are engraved with name and day at 
home, is it bad form to omit the address? 
Los ANGELES. 
It would be perfectly correct to have only the 
name, but if the reception day is mentioned the 
home address should be, as well. 


A Man Should Never Take a Woman's Arm 

Is it proper when accompanied by a gentleman 
in the evening to take his arm, or should he take 
mine ? MARGARET. 

Strange to say, many ask your question. It is 
never proper for a man to take a woman’s arm, 
except to lend her assistance in some way. Neither 
should she take his unless he offers it, which cus- 
tom is no longer followed except when threading 
the way through a crowd or to afford protection, 
if required. 


The Bride’s Gift to the Bridegroom 

Is it essential that a bride make a gift to the 

bridegroom? If so, of what character ? 
BRIDE-TO-BE. 

It is customary to do so, but not necessary. ‘The 
choice is usually some bit of jewelry for the man’s 
personal use—something that will last a lifetime as 
a souvenir of the occasion. No one knows any- 
thing about it generally, except the bride and 
bridegroom themselves. 


The Turned-Down Corner of the Visiting-Card 


What is the meaning of turning down the corner 
of a visiting-card, and which corner should be 
turned ? MOLLIE S. 

It used to give assurance that a call in person 
had been made when a corner was turned on a 
visiting-card, but the fashion is now rarely fol- 
lowed. It is immaterial which corner is turned. 
All have the same significance. 


Bid Guests Good-by in the Drawing-Room 


Should a young woman accompany a man to 
the door when he rises to go after calling upon her, 
if no one else is at hand to do so? Mary S. 

No, she should take leave of him in the drawing- 
room, 


The Man Friend Who Comes to Town to Visit 

If a young man comes to visit a young woman 
friend, who is not acquainted with any of her 
peo le or with any one in town, would it be proper 
or her to meet him at the station and drive him to 
her home to stay, or should he stop at a hotel? 

MyRA. 

If the young man comes at the invitation of the 
young woman, which should be given in her 
mother’s name, or at least have that lady’s indorse- 
ment, she may meet him at the station, as you say, 
and make him welcome at her home. If he comes 
to the place of his own will, or at her mere sug- 
gestion, he would, of course, go to a hotel, and she 
should not see him until he calls upon her. 


It is Bad Form for Men to Wear Diamonds 


Is it ever permissible for men to wear diamonds 
in studs or rings? JACK. 

It is considered exceedingly bad form, unless the 
stones are mere points of light to give brilliancy to 
settings. Occasionally a diamond sunk into the 
gold of a broad, heavy ring is worn, but it is in the 
best taste to leave diamonds to the women. 


“Whistling Girls” 

Do well-bred girls nowadays whistle about the 
house, cross their legs when seated, swing their 
arms in walking, and smoke cigarettes? FLORA. 

I cannot answer such questions in few words. 
Nothing less than the space of a book would give 
opportunity to say adequately what I think on the 
subject. These things should be forbidden by law, 
and the penalty should be wearing male attire 
until the culprits promise reform! 


Ice Cream Not Served at a Wedding Breakfast 

Is it proper to serve ice cream at a wedding 
breakfast served at ten-thirty o’clock ? .z 

_Ice cream is not appropriately served at a wed- 
ding breakfast, although after noon it is almost 
universally done. Fruit salad, or fruits served in 
jelly, charlotte russe, Swiss meringue are accept- 
able and appropriate substitutes. 


When Unable to Attend a Wedding 


_ Please tell me how to answer a wedding invita- 
tion when unable to accept? (Mrs.) I. C. 


If unable to attend a home wedding or a recep- 
tion following a church ceremony, send one of 
your cards and two of your husband’s inclosed in 
an envelope fitting them. Address them to the 
bride’s parents—without writing anything on the 
cards—to be received on the wedding day. If you 
are asked to the church only no acknowledgment 
is required except a call upon the bride and her 
mother within a month or so. 
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The Union 
That Fits 


Suit 


From throat to ankle the “ONEITA” Union Suit 
is cut to fit the figure. 

The cross cut feature insures a nice, smooth 
across the chest and around the neck, 

The “ONEITA” has no buttons where the corset 
hugs —a comfort idea that you’ll appreciate. 

It is elastic both ways, always shapely, even after 
repeated washings, and always comfortable. 


fit 


Only the finest yarn is used so the inside of the gar- 
ments is soft, smooth and non-irritating. 

The “ONEITA” has no lumpy seams and no ridges 
at the waistline, It is the ideal underwear for won:en 
who want their snug fitting outer garments to appear 
to the best advantage. 








Write for Booklet 


For Men, Women about Real 
and Children of Underwear Comfort. 
all ages and sizes. ONEITA 
On sale at KNITTING 
your MILLS 
Dealer’s Utica, N.Y. 
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<4 THIS IS 


7 THE MOULDED 
RUBBER BUTTON 
USED IN THE 


CLASP 
OF THE 


















Sample Pair, 
Mercerized 25c. 
Silk 50c. 
Mailed on 
Receipt of 
Price. 


Cushion Button 
HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


DO NOT BE DECEIVED 
By the Cheap Wooden Button Painted 
to Imitate Rubber now being used by 
unscrupulous manufacturers, especially 
on corset hose supporters. 








We will protect our rights and 
those of the Public to the fullest 
extent of the law. 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Boston 
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GIVES CORRECT THE NEW 
‘ HIP LINE. ce: SUPPORTER 


GIVES CORRECT 
FRONT LINE. 


Improves every figure. Gives the effect of an expen- 
sive imported corset, adjustable to any front effect. 

Does not drag on, but supports the back. Is alwas 
com/fortab/e, with or without corsets. Perfect for outing 
and athletic wear as well as dress occasions. 

Mercerized 50c. ; satin $1.00. Colors, black, white, blue and 
pink. Give waist measure. At leading stores, or direct from 


A. Stein & Co., Sole Mfrs., 319 W. Congress St., Chicago 

















SW, WILSON HOSE SUPPORTERS 
Fie’ For Women, Misses and Children 


A new principle. The cord and loop action is 
even better than it looks. Unusually comfortable 
Gives extra good service. Supports hosier! 
snugly without pulling or binding. Send to me 
if your dealer hasn't the Wilson. Women’s and 
Misses’ in lisle web, 35c. Silk finish, 50c. 
‘* The Junior,’’ for children 3 to 12 years, 25 

White or black web. Stay on all day. 











A. M. WILSON, Cherokee, Iowa. 
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4. First Principles of C 


During the honeymoon life looks luminous to the 
young wife. There comes a time, though, when 
cold, hard-hearted Reality grins mockingly at her. 

hen she realizes that, after all, life is not one 
grand, sweet symphony of joy, and the airship of 
romance comes down to costh with a sudden dull 
and sickening thud. Love and indigestion have 
no affinity one for another. On the other hand, 
carelessly selected, improperly cooked food and 
indigestion are twin souls, The moral is vivid. 


If love is to be kept as a permanent dweller in the 
home the door must be barred against indigestion. 
So the sensible young wife begins to study the 
first principles of cooking. 


HE science of cookery 
goes deeper than the 
mere combination of 
materials—that may be 
said to be the chem- 
istry of cooking. Its 
very foundation prin- 
ciple lies in their selec- 
tion. For instance, a 
housewife of experi- 
ence knows that the 
cheaper cuts of meat 
really are the most nu- 
tritious, but are lacking 
in flavor. She will utilize these cheaper cuts of meat 
in the form of stews, ragouts, pot-roasts, etc., adding 
a little of Armour’s Extract of Beef to impart the flavor 
which they lack. She has learned at least two of the 
foundation principles of cooking—economy and food 
values. 

Another important lesson is that of quick-wittedness 
in combining food materials and making the best of a 
bad situation. Until a young wife learns this art she 
will be likely to have many unhappy moments. 

‘‘Lords and Masters” have a way of telephoning at 
the last moment that they propose to bring home an 
old friend to dine. This message usually partakes of 
the character of a peremptory command. Frequently 
it happens when nothing but baked beans has been 
prepared for the evening meal. A jar of Armour's 
Extract of Beef and a knowledge of how to use it make 
a big difference at sucha crisis. The whole situation 
will lose its terrors—yield nothing but satisfying results. 

Desiree’s Potatoes. Rub a baking dish with a clove 
of garlic or a bit of onion (this may be omitted if the 
flavor is not desired). Put in the dish a layer of sliced raw 
potatoes, salt, pepper, a dash of flour and bits of butter. 
Follow with another layer of potatoes and one of season- 
ing. When the dish is filled, dredge thoroughly with 
flour and dot with bits of butter. Fill the pan with 
milk, or milk and cream, in which has been dissolved 
one teaspoonful of Armour’s Extract of Beef. Bake 
until the potatoes are soft, which will be about forty-five 
minutes. 

With these dishes as a foundation it will be an easy 
matter to fill out the balance of the meal. 

A woman who has had no practical experience with 
Armour’s Extract of Beef will be surprised and fasci- 
nated to learn the many ways in which it can be used. 
It has become known the world over as an especially 
appetizing addition to vegetable dishes, such as peas, 
green or wax beans, corn and other vegetables. It gives 
a distinctive flavor which can be secured by no other 
means. It solves the gravy problem, for it not only 
colors but gives the real beef flavor when used for this 
purpose. 

For imparting a delicious flavor to warmed over 
meats it is invaluable. The reason why is easily ex- 
plained. Armour’s Extract of Beef is exactly the same 
thing you cook out of the meat in the first serving. 
By adding it to left-overs the original zest will be 
restored. 

A new cook book has 
just been issued by Ar- 
mour & Company. “My 
Favorite Recipes” is in- 
tended to be a cook book 
which will endear itself to 
every woman who comes 
across it. Besides con- 
taining a number of hints 
for using Armour’s Ex- ; 
tract of Beef and recipes for many dishes in which that 
product is not used, there are blank pages on which 
may be written the recipes which you prize. The mis- 
cellaneous hints and tables of proportions in it alone 
ought to make it of inestimable worth to women who 
want to do things the best way possible. Write to 
Armour & Company, Chicago, enclosing cap from jar 
of Armour’s Extract of Beef, and “ My Favorite Recipes” 
will be mailed to you. 





Bacon and Eggs 


, ACON and eggs 
‘ ded — served plain are de- 
_— licious—but they are 
. ae hackneyed. A really 
clever cook endeav- 
ors to serve the same 
—— thing in many differ- 
BACON AND EGGS ent styles in order that 
the palate may not rebel at the monotony. However, 
if the eggs are fried, at least see to it that they do not 
touch each other, and that the edges present an even, 
delicately browned appearance. 
_ Shirred Eggs on Bacon Mounds will afford a pleas- 
ing variety. Cut slices of bread into triangular pieces, 
toast on both sides and butter. Fry Armour’s Star 
Sliced Bacon (the kind that comes in glass jars) a del- 
icate brown, and arrange three slices of bacon triangu- 
arly on each piece of toast. In the bacon fat put four 
or five well-beaten eggs with pepper, salt and a little 
powdered parsley. Stir and toss for five minutes, then 
heap on the mounds on top of the bacon and serve. 
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By MARY JANE McCLURE 





The little housewife cons the page, 
Her thirst for knowledge to assuage; 
Deep secrets Grandma's specs reveal, 
First principles she learns with zeal. 
Her cookery is sure to please, 
Taught by “My Favorite Recipes.” 











armours 
TOP NOTCH 
QUALITY 


Genuine Top Notch Quality 
in food products—the Armour 
kind—may be attained only by 
the use of selected materials pre- 
pared by food specialists —in con- 
formance with the high stand- 
ard which is the result of forty 
years of “quality striving.” Top 
Notch Quality is a guarantee of 
the best products—always uni- 
formly good— always the best to 


be had at any price. 


“The Armour Way” starts 
where the government inspection 
stops, so that it is the Armour 


label that stands for quality— 





top notch—and protects the 
purchaser who wisely asks for 
Armour’s. It is the term, 
«“Armour’s Top Notch Quality,” 
which defines that rare degree 
of goodness, flavor, purity and 


wholesomeness always found in 


“Armour’s Extract of Beef 
Armour’s Simon Pure Leaf 


Lard 
Armour’s Veribest Meats 
Armour’s Star Hams and 
Bacon 











ooking .f, 


Since the day when first I read : 


“ The Queen of Hearts she made some tarts, 
All on a summer's day. 
The Knave of Hearts he stole those tarts, 
And carried them away,” 


the little pasties have possessed a peculiar fasci- 
nation. A poetical sentiment has attached itself 
to them, lifting them up out of the hum-drum 

rosaic world of men and women into the fanciful 

ingdom of the Gods, to take their place alongside 
of Ambrosia and those other ravishing dainties of 
which the poets tell, “ worthy to thrill the soul of 
sea-born Venus. 


Unless a tart is made right it is anything but a dainty 
that would “tempt a dying Anchorite to eat.” The 
golden rule for pastry-making is— use nothing but the 
best materials. Above all else, use the best lard. Unless 
the shortening is — 
firm and sweet the 
pastry will have a 
rancid flavor which 
will leave a bad taste 
in the mouth and 
bring about heart- 
burn and _indiges- 
tion. Bad lard, not 
bad pastry, is what 
has given this nev es- 
sary part of the TARTS 
menu a bad name. Properly made pastry, in which the 
purest lard, such as Armour’s Simon Pure Leaf Lard, has 
been used, will prove delicious indeed. 

A young and inexperienced housewife “is apt to be- 
come confused in the many different grades of lard and 
accept an inferior grade. Experience alone makes a 
woman familiar with lard lore. Her only guaranty is in 
buying lard bearing a reliable trade-mark. The best lard 
means leaf lard. This is refined from the crispy, crinkly, 
fat flakes surrounding the kidneys of the hog. These 
flakes are drier and lighter than the fat from which 
ordinary lard is made. 

Besides being made from the sweetest fat in the hog, 
the Armour process of refining eliminates*the insoluble 
principles and leaves a creamy shortening free from 
the undesirable porky odor or flavor, delicious and 
digestible. 

By purchasing Armour’s Simon Pure Leaf Lard the 
housewife is assured that she is getting just what the 
label represents. Under no circumstances is the manu- 
facturer allowed to place the “United States Inspected 
—a Passed” stamp on lard unless it is entirely the pure 

eaf. 

The making of tarts seems to be a forgotten art. In 
our grandmothers’ day they were looked upon as neces- 
sities, but for some inexplicable reason they have been 
allowed to drop into the background, and the cooks of 
today seldom make them. 

The preserve or fruit may or may not be put into the 
paste before baking, according to the taste and opinions 
of the cook. Some consider that the flavor of the jam is 
spoiled by baking. They first bake the paste by itself in 
a quick oven, and then fill in the jam, which has been 
warmed in a stew pan. Then the strips and orna- 
ments, which also have been baked, are placed over the 
filling. 

When tarts are closed with pastry instead of being left 
open they are called “puffs.” Cut a thin layer of paste 
into circular form. On one-half of this lay fruit or jam. 
Turn the other half over the fruit and pinch the edges of 
the paste together. 

A very large puff is known as a “pasty.” Any kind 
of fruit, preserves, jam or marmalade may be used in 
making tarts. 


“Simon Pure” Pastry. One and one-half cupfuls of 
flour before sifting, three-fourths of a cupful of Armour's 
Simon Pure Leaf Lard, 
three tables fuls of 
water, one-fourth tea- 
spoonful of salt. Sift to- 
gether the salt and flour. 
Use a knife in mixing the 
flour with the shortening, 
cutting the lard into bits. 
When well cut together, 
gradually put in the water, 
chopping the mixture 
well with the knife, and being careful to avoid wet 
streaks. The dough must never be kneaded with the 
hands. Sprinkle flour on the moulding board. Flour 
the rolling pin. Gather the paste into a round pile and 
roll it out from you. Turn it at right angles and again 
roll it from you. When it is the proper thickness, cut 
out the pieces for the tarts, using a saucer or a tin 


A Veribest Dainty 


A tin of Armour’s Veribest Pork and Beans is another 
Veribest dainty ever ready to solve the question of an 
easily prepared meal. One of the most appetizing ways 
to serve Pork and Beans is as follows: 


Bean Balls and Macaroni. Take one-half a size 2 can 
of Armour’s Pork and Beans, place in a colander 
and rinse with warm 
water; then press the 
beans through a sieve 
and to the puree add 
one egg yolk, one tea- 
spoonful minced parsley 
and one-half teaspoon 
minced onion; form into 
balls; dip into fine bread crumbs; then into egg white 
that has been slightly beaten with one tablespoonful 
of water; then roll into bread crumbs and fry in 
deep, hot fat. When brown, drain and serve surrounded 
with boiled macaroni, covered with grated cheese and 
having a tomato sauce as accompaniment. 








COOKIES 





BEAN BALLS AND MACARONI 
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KITCHEN 
CABINET 


Pantry, Cupboard 
Steshende! Table Combined 


Husbands don’t be thoughtless of 
your wife—read this and think it 
over. 

You have your desk if you are an office 
man, your bench and tools if you are a 
factory man or mechanic, your labor- 
saving implements if you are a farmer 
but what has the poor wife for her 
kitchen to save her labor, time and steps 
in the drudgery of her never-ending 
kitchen work ? 

You wouldn't even think of trying to 
do your daily work without the neces- 
sary helps and tools, Why do you 
expect your wife to toil along, handi 
capped by the lack of the things she has 
to use three times every day, year in 
and year out? 

Why not help her — it won't cost much 
—get her a 


Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet 


a thing that is just as necessary to her as your dlesk 
or bench or tools are to you. We can't tell you all 
about it here, but if you want to help her, sen to us 
for our beautiful free catalog, see a Hoosier Cabinet 
at our dealers in your town — let her see it too 

It is exactly what she needs. A simple table 
won't take its place. It is more than that— it isa 
pantry, cupboard, table combined — the most com- 
plete and most convenient kitchen affair ever made 

The catalog is beautiful and interesting and tells 
so much — send for it today 


Hoosier Manufacturing Co. 
14 Adams St., New Castle, Ind. & } 


Canadian 
Agents: 
ADAMS 
TURN. 
Co., 
Toronto 

Ont 





Crapo Italian Towels and Linens 


are hand woven, grass 
bleached, improve with 
use, absorb moisture, will 
never become linty and pro- 
duce just enough friction 

The fringe is drawn from 
the body of the linen and 
does not tangle or mat. 

Wear for years with con- 
Stant use, therefore are very 
economical Are most 
exclusive and thoroughly 
Satisfactory 

Dress Linens whose ex- 
clusiveness and individu- 
ality are pronounced. They 
are reasonable, durable, 
wear for years without be 
coming linty, improve with 
use and will not muss or 
wrinkle like linen that re- 
quires starching. 

We have just received a 
Linen Crepe for dresses, so 
beautiful that it can only be 
appreciated by being seen. 
Order promptly, as the 
demand for this weave will 
speedily exceed the limited 
supply. 

Heavy hand made 
Italian Laces, beautiful and 

= exclusive patterns, made 
especially for us and used for trimming waists and dresses. 

The only firm in the country that has not increased the price of 
linens, keeping the same price we have had for years. 

lilustrated booklet sent promptly upon request. 
THE JOHN M. CRAPO LINEN STORE 
55 Maiden Lane, Albany,N.Y. Summer Store: Bar Harbor, Me. 








EVERYWHERE 


This trademark is a 


recognized guarantee 
of perfect sewing 
mechanism. 


High-Class 


Family 
Sewing Machines 


BEST 
In the World 


Illustrated catalogue F 
on request. 








Business Established 
in 1 


. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS S. M. CO. 
CHIEF OFFICE, 658 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Branches in principal cities 

AND 


CLASS PINS saocs 


* 
For Society or Lodge — College or School 
Factory to you. Made to order in any style or material. 
Read this offer. Either of the two styles here illustrated, 
enameled in one or two colors and showing any 
letters or numerals, but not more than shown 
in illustration. 


Silver Plate $1.00 doz. 7% 

Sample 10c. f 

Silver $2.50 doz. 
ee 25e. 
FREE—our new and handsomely illustrated 
catalog — shows new styles in gold and silver. 
Bat tion teed. Celluloid Buttons 
and Ribbon Badges at right prices. Special 
designs and estimates free. 


Bros. Co., 3 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
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The Housewife 


and Her Helper 


By Frances A. Kellor 


Secretary of the Inter-Municipal Research Committee 


T CANNOT be too 
clearly that 
the suggestions in 
this department are not 


stated 


intended to 
No two fam 


provide a 
panac ea. 
ilies have the same con 
ditions to meet nor the 
same problems to solve. 
My idea is to give the experiences of a number of 
housewives. ‘Those among my readers who are 
adaptable will profit by them. Those who refuse 
to make any concessions in their own scheme of 
life have no one but themselves to blame for their 
troubles. 

The woman who is ‘‘set” in her own way is very 
apt to think that the fault lies in the individual 
she employs, and she is ever on a vain quest for the 
perfect person. She shuts her eyes to the possi- 
bility that the conditions in her own household are 
not what they should be even when these conditions 
can be easily remedicd, as, for instance, the proper 
furnishing of a helper’s room, or consideration for 
her meal or rest hours. 

The financial question is to some housewives a 
serious side of the problem. The housewife who 
can’t pay more than she does feels the competition 
of those better off. The only way to meet this is to 
make her home otherwise especially attractive to 
the ‘“‘strangers within her gates.” 

The great law of supply and demand exists for 
the housewife as much as for the manufacturer. In 
these days of general prosperity the demand has 
far exceeded the supply in all fields of labor, and it 
is a wise woman who recognizes this fact and 
modifies her demands. 


Concerning Contracts, one employer writes: 
‘*In our city there is a model employment agency 
that requires both employers and employees to sign 
a contract when a helper is engaged. The con- 
tract gives the amount of wages, the kind of posi- 
tion—that is, cook or general houseworker—and 
the arrangement in regard to discharging or giving 
notice. As any one who breaks the contract is not 
allowed to deal with the agency again it works very 
well. I should think many women could sign such 
a contract with their maids, with advantage to 
both sides, whether employer or employee.” 


“I Want to Tell You,” says a housewife, ‘‘my 
plan in engaging a helper. I write out a list of the 
things I expect of my helper, and a list of her 
privileges and her wages, and we both read it care- 
fully and sign it. I have never had a girl object to 
signing it, though in some cases a girl has wished 
to change certain provisions before signing, and 
we have talked the matter over together and come 
to a mutually-satisfactory agreement. I think a 
good deal of trouble comes from misunderstand- 
ings, which can be prevented by a written state- 
ment. We all misunderstand at some time or 
other, and things written down are a great help to 
clearness. On the same principle, I write out plans 
of work for my helper, and recipes, and the list of 
things with which to set the table, if I notice that 
she has difficulty in remembering.” 


Says a Housewife of thirty years’ experience: 
‘*Nine times out of ten a tactful, kindly woman 
can make of her helper what she will. If one 
would have a helper respectful one must herself be 
the same. The arguments in this case are not all 
on one side by any means, and politeness should 
not be monopolized by the employees.” 


“We Americans have our minds so fixed on 
two questions, money and pleasure,” says one 
letter, ‘‘that, as people, we are forgetting that we 
are brothers and sisters, and that we have but one 
life to live. In my dealings with employees, both 
girls and men, I try to give them the best of read- 
ing, the same as I would place before my own 
children. It seems to me that we should be mor- 
ally responsible for what we set before their minds 
when in our employ, especially young girls and 
boys. I try to allow them the same privileges for 
church that I would like for myself. I would rather 
have a Sunday dinner at night than to deprive a 
girl of her church privileges, if she wants them. 
Fretting is something I never allow either myself 
or children to do toward the help. If I must scold 
I do it in no uncertain way, but as kindly as pos- 
sible, and they realize that I have no grudge back 
of it, nor one afterward.” 


“The Contrast between two of my neighbors,” 
writes a reader, ‘‘has been a good object-lesson to 
me. One of them is always consistent in her 
treatment of her employees, always kind, and yet 
not too familiar, and she never shows moods: to 
them, any more than she does to her children. 
The other makes the mistake of talking familiarly 
to her helper one day when she is in a good humor, 
and the next day, when things go wrong perhaps, 
she takes it out on the helper, holds her strictly to 
her work, and considers it ‘impertinent’ if her 
helper talks to her familiarly. Most of the women 
who work for us have much to learn in manners 
and morals—indeed, I suppose that is true of us 
all, employers and employees alike—and we 
should set them as good an example of self-control 
and justice as we do to our children.” 


“Three Months Agol Lost My Helper, who had 
been with me seven years,”’ writes another woman, 
‘‘and for the first time I have appreciated the 
difficulties of getting help that form the burden of 
so many complaints on the part of my friends and 





neighbors. I have ap- 
preciated something 
else, too, during this 


period of enforced hard 
labor: that my general 


houseworker did an 
immense amount of 
work—more_ than 


should be asked of any 
For two weeks I did my own work 


one woman 
for a family of five in a city house, excluding 
the washing, which we always send out, and at 


the end of that time I was worn to a shred. I had 
no pleasure in life, for I was too tired to take it. 
I realized that times have changed in the seven 
years that my excellent Mary had been with me, 
and I have completely reorganized my work, 
partly because it seemed to me unfair to ask any 
woman to give up everything to my service, and 
partly, I admit, because I saw that I must, in 
order to compete successfully with other house- 
wives in getting help. I have taken to myself more 
of the dusting, I wait on the front door myself in 
the mornings and evenings, I have adopted the 
plan of washing the fine china and silver used at 
breakfast and luncheon, and I do not call upon the 
new houseworker, as I did on Mary, for personal 
services that I could as well do for myself.” 


Says a College Girl who has increased her 
income by household employment during her col 
lege days: ‘‘I notice that one woman speaks ol 
‘treating her employees as if they were equals’! 
No self-respecting worker wants any of it. What 
she wants is simply a clear-cut, workmanlike, 
business arrangement, and then ‘hands off’ unless 
some real, mutual congeniality of spirit calls for 
further friendliness.” 


“The Lady I Live With,” writes a_ helper, 
‘*has her faults, as we all have; but one thing I will 
say is she does not let her children get in the way 
of her helper who is honestly trying to do her work 
well. No one can work well with two or three 
children, or even one, under her feet; in fact, it is 
sometimes because the mother finds her own 
children troublesome that she lets them go and 
bother the girl instead. I do love children dearly, 
but I am a general houseworker, and not a nurse, 
and I cannot be both, and this lady knows it 
better than some I have lived with. The two 
children never come in my kitchen without stand- 
ing at the door and asking if they can, and their 
mother has told me that I am to send them out 
when they have stayed long enough. Sometimes I 
take care of them when their mother is out, and she 
will lighten the work in some other way; but I never 
offer to do iton my day out, and she never asks me.”’ 


“If We All Would Remember,” says an em- 
ployer, ‘‘that we are all placed here for the sole 
purpose of helping one another there would he no 
trouble between the housewife and her helper. 
If we would cultivate the art of putting ourselves 
in the place of the other party much would be 
gained; the housewife would treat the helper just 
as she herself would like to be treated under the 
same circumstances; the helper would do exactly 
as she would want her helper to do if she had one.” 


Another Housewife Writes: ‘‘While a helper’s 
work should be systematically arranged, and ar- 
ranged with consideration for her strength, still 
every woman in domestic employment should 
identify herself with the interests of the home, and 
should be willing to put her shoulder to the wheel 
and help at times of extra strain, because she is 
not employed for only the times when things run 
smoothly and when housework is at its easiest: 
she is engaged to help with the work as it comes to 
the housewife, taking both hard and easy together. 
A housewife’s work is often irregular. No mother 
can be sure that her work will end with the coming 
of night. And I hold that it is not too much to ex- 
pect of aChristian woman, whois employed, that her 
womanly sympathy will go out to an overburdened 
employer, and that she will try to lift a little more 
of the household burden to her own shoulders than 
usual. It is by Christian principle and womanly 
sympathy on both sides that domestic employment 
is to be elevated, rather than by clubs, etc.” 


An Experienced Helper Says: ‘‘If ladies find 
that their helpers get tired and cross toward the 
er.d of the day I would suggest that they let them 
go to their rooms for an hour; let them enjoy the 
privacy of their rooms, and write their letters, 
mend their clothes, bathe their tired feet, or read; 
this would make them rested, and they would be 
better able to cook and serve the evening meal.” 


“It is a Fact,” says an employment agent of 
experience, ‘‘that many colored girls who have 
done housework in the South do not seem strong 
enough for it in the North. I do not believe that 
it is all a matter of climate. The colored girl in 
the rural districts of the South wears comfortable, 
loose clothing and is outdoors much of the time. 
When she comes to a Northern city she puts on an 
unaccustomed corset, and lives within walls. She 
probably keeps late hours, if she has her evenings 
free, and soon feels the fatigue that comes from 
loss of sleep. If she is afraid of the dark she sleeps 
with her gas burning, and probably with the 
windows closed, and does not get the fresh air 
that she needs and is used to. Besides that, she 
doesn’t know how to plan the work of a city house, 
she doesn’t let her head save her heels, and then 
she wonders that she can’t stand housework.” 
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Buy it or not—yjust as 
you feel about it after it has 
been used and tested in 
your own kitchen. 

That’s the way we sell the 


Novo 


Steel Range 


You may have your dealer set 
it up in your home, cook with it 
for 70 days free. We think you 
will decide that you can’t do with- 
out it; if not, it’s returnable and 
the trial will not cost you a cent. 

We have a booklet, describing 
the construction and the plan of 
selling, entitled, ‘‘How to Select a 
Range Intelligently.’’ Write for 
it and we will refer you toa dealer 
who sells NOVO Steel Range. 


GLAZIER STOVE CoO., 


200 Main St., 
Chelsea, Mich. 


Makers of B. & B. Oil Cook Stoves and 
Heaters, Gasoline and Alcohol Stoves. 















We want every 
mother in America 
to know about 


Merritt’s 
Health Comforts 


And in order that they may see just what 
asplendid comfort it is we want to send 
a miniature sample big enough for a 
doll’s bed —absolutely free. Write to- 
day. Send your own name and address 
and name and address of your dry goods 






dealer. That’s all you have to do. 
Merritt’s Health Comfort is all pure 
wool, light and fluffy as down. You 


need it in your home. 
Pittsburgh Dry Goods Company 


945 Penn Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. ® 


C. MASPERO’S 
Pure Olive Oil 


is the highest grade, the best, purest and finest 
flavored Olive Oil imported into this country. 
lam an expert in Olive Oils and : 
I know all about them. I per- 
sonally guarantee my Olive Oil 
to be the purest and best Olive 
Oil that money can buy. 

Food and Drugs Act, Serial No. 5400 


Packed in cans and bottles. CANS 
—1 gal. $3, % gal, $1.60, 4% gal. 85c. 


SPECIAL OFFER—fnidvero's Pure 
Olive Oil I will send a full pint can to any, ad- 
dress, EXPRESS PREPAID, on receipt of 60c. 


























C. Maspero, Importer, Dept. L, 333 Greenwich St., N. Y. 
(Pure Food Specialist.) Est. 1867 
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SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS & VARNISHES 


VERY housewife should know 

that for every surface, outside and 
inside of her home, there is a special 
paint, varnish, stain or enamel; that 
the selection of the right treatment for 
each surface is vital to durability as 
well as to pleasing effects, and that The 
Sherwin-Williams Company has de- 
voted forty years to the study of sur- 
face treatments and the making of 
paints and varnishes best suited to each. 


Send for Our Free Text-Book 


on Home Decoration 


HE woman who wants a home that is not onl 

artistic, but one that will bear the mark of her 
own individuality, should send for and read our 
book, “ Paints and Varnishes for the Home.” It 
tells of the possibilities of paint and varnish in beau- 
tifying and preserving every surface in and about a 
home. It gives the particular kind of paint, varnish, 
stain or enamel to use in every case. It suggests 
ways of treating each room so as to secure pleasing 
and harmonious effects. It tells how to buy each 
treatment desired and how to apply it. It is authori- 
tative, complete and informing, and will be a real 
help to every one who owns a home or who is about 
to build or buy one. Sent free on request. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


LARGEST (BECAUSE BEST) PAINT & VARNISH MAKERS IN THE WORLD 


Factories: Cleveland, Chicago, Newark, Montreal, London, Eng. 
Sales Offices and Warehouses in 23 Principal Cities 


Address all inquiries to 617 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 


In Canada to 639 Centre St., Montreal 
London Address: 7 Well Court, Queen’s St., E. C. 








| sign Libra, 
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Will You Help the Indian Children? 


By Francis E: Leupp 


United States Commissioner of Indian Affairs 


some account of the way in 

which Indians of various 
tribes spend Christmas. I am 
now called upon to satisfy in- 
quiries made in be half of anum- 
ber of charitably-inclined young 
people in the East as to what 
they could do to make"the holiday a little merrier 
for some of the red children of the West. 

In general terms, it may be said that the same 
classes of gifts which would please young whites 
will please young Indians—bearing always in 
mind the environment of the beneficiaries, so as 
not to send them something outside of their ken. 
To illustrate: a toy steamship would hardly ap- 
peal to a child born and reared in the heart of a 
mountain country six thousand feet above sea- 
level; or a water-wheel to a denizen of the 
Arizona desert. Musical toys are great favorites; 
so are small articles of wearing apparel, remember 
ing ever the Indian’s native instinct for bright 
color. Better still for the children who are large 
enough to appreciate them are subscriptions to 
some good illustrated magazines and weeklies, for 
in this domain the cost and inconvenience of 
transportation do not have to be considered. A 
wise suggestion made to me once by a field matron 
in our service is that a group of white children 
could club together and send a single present to a 
whole schoolful of Indian children—a magic lantern 
with plenty of entertaining slides, a phonograph, or 
even a second-hand piano in good repair, accord- 
ing to the amount of money collec ted. 

Special tribes often have special needs. The 
Crows, for instance, are rather alert-minded, re 
sponsive Indians, very fond of receiving letters. 
They are making some progress in agriculture, 
and learning to establish homes-and care for them. 
Their agent tells me that it would be a good idea to 
write them Christmas letters, describing the simple 
life of country people in other neighborhoods— 
how they raise their children, plant their gardens 
and look after their poultry and large stock. 
Books telling them some such things in easy 
language, and periodicals which show how to 
beautify a home inexpensively, would be welcome. 

Perhaps, in view of the diversity of the inter- 
ests affected, as good a way as any of going about 
this business would be for all intending benefac 
tors to open correspondence with me, tell me just 
what they wish to do, and let me put them into 
direct communication, in each instance, with the 
right functionary in the field, who will gladly advise 
them from a fund of actual knowledge of the situa- 
tion. By way of heading off certain mistaken cal- 
culations, however, let me suggest a few ‘‘don’ts” 
which it will pay to keep in mind: 

Don’t send old clothes to young Indians. 
Though as a rule poor in worldly estate they have 
certain fixed ideas about things which are given 
away only because the owner has no further use 
for them himself. The same principle applies to 
broken toys, watches that won’t go, and the like. 

Don’t forget to prepay the freight or express 
charges on anything you do send to them. The 
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Government has no fund out of which to pay such 
charges, the Indians cannot pay them, and the 
school employees, working at small salaries and 
subject to many drafts for essential things, ought 
not to be asked to. 

Don’t, for your own sake, send things of so large 
bulk and trifling value that the cost of transporta 
tion—which invariably is high in a frontier coun- 
try—will far exceed the value of the gifts. It is to 
guard against such contingencies that not a few 
white well-wishers send money to our Government 
employees in the field with instructions to buy 
Christmas presents. Nevertheless, let me impress 
this on you —— 

Don’t send money directly to the Indians. 
Very few of them know how to use it wisely. One 
benevolent trader, who had been in the habit for 
many years of making each of his Indian patrons 
a present on Christmas of about fifty cents’ 
value, decided once to present the cash instead. 
The news traveled fast, and in a little while he 
discovered that he had attracted all the gamblers 
on the reservation and given each a stake. 

Don’t put off moving in this matter till the snow 
flurries of early December remind you that Christ- 
mas is at hand. It takes forever—and sometimes 
a little longer still—for a package to reach some 
of our out-of-the-way stations. Goods destined 
for these points ought to be started along as early 
as October, in order to be sure of arrival by the 
time they are really needed. 

Don’t neglect to have your personality stand out 
distinctly in connection with your gifts. Full of 
0etic imagination as the Indian is, it is hard for 
on as a rule, to conjure up in his mind a real 
white person who lives a long way off, who has 
never been in his country, yet who feels an earnest 
interest in him because he is a man—an exponent 
of our common human nature bound in red. 
Let him ‘‘sense” you as you are. Send your 
photograph along. Attach to it your name, and 
some suggestion of who and what you are, and how 
you came to take an interest in him. These are 
the little bonds that will draw him to you, and, by 
a gradual reflex action, draw you nearer to him. 
But, lest this paragraph mislead you—— 

Don’t expect thanks. The Indian is an unde- 
monstrative creature. The trait descended to 
him from a long line of ancestors who have been 
rigidly schooled in the art of self-repression. The 
gratitude is undoubtedly there, but he would 
shrink from manifesting it in the way a white man 
manifests his. Be patient with him. Reflect that 
his ways and yours are even more unlike than are 
the skins that cover your two bodies, and that a 
part of the merit of your gift lies in the free grace 
with which it is given. 


NOTE—The Editors of The Journal bespeak the most 
cordial welcome for Mr. Leupp’s idea of hoping to make 
brighter and happier the Christmas of Indian children. 
It would, indeed, be a splendid idea if the white children 
and Indian children could be brought into closer touch and 
understanding. Our readers can feel perfectly free in 
writing to Mr. Leupp as he suggests, addressing him as 
The Honorable Francis E. Leupp, United States Commis 
sioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, District of Columbia. 


If You Were Born in October 


By Angela Boyce 


you a few interesting facts about it and about 
jour birthday. 
ctober gets its name from the Latin ‘‘octo,” 
meaning eight, because the Romans originally 
made it the eighth month of the year. This name 
was not altered when the calendar was changed by 
Numa Pompilius in 713 B. C., when it became the 
tenth month of the calendar year. 

October was called by the Slavs the 
month,” from its changing leaves; and by the 
Anglo-Saxons, ‘‘Winter fyllith,’” meaning the 
approach of winter with the full moon. 

Here is the zodiacal sign for October. 
Its name is Scorpio, meaning the Scor- 
pion, typifying the destructive power of 
approaching cold weather. 

Astrologers state that the sun is in the 

wm meaning scales or balances, 
from the first to the twenty-third of the month, 
and that if you were born during that period you 
are influenced more or less by this sign. When 
the sun is in Scorpio, from the twenty-third to 
the end of the month, that sign exerts an addi- 
tional power over you. 

If you were born during the first period men- 
tioned you will be conservative, thrifty and am- 
You will have rare foresight, a hasty 
temper, and a love of luxurious surroundings. 

If born during the second period the oracles 


|’ OCTOBER your birth-month? Let me tell 


**vellow 


| promise you, in addition, wonderful vitality, both 


mental and physical, so that you will be capable 
of prolonged endurance. You will be naturally 
reserved and rather difficult of approach, but you 
will make many slow but warm friendships. You 
will have tremendous will-power, so that your 
speech will be decidedly emphatic, and your exec- 
utive ability will make it possible for you to lead 
and control others. 

October’s birthstone is the opal, which means 
hope. The fear of ill-luck, which was formerly 
associated with this stone, seems to have been 
dissipated. Here are some hopeful little lines about 
its power: 

“*October’s child is born for woe, 
And life’s vicissitudes must know; 
But lay an opal on her breast 
And hope will lull all woes to rest.’’ 

The flower for October is the hop. It means 
injustice. 

October has always been a favorite marriage 
month, especially in Greece, in spite of the warn- 
ing in these lines: 

“Married when leaves in October thin, 

Toil and hardships for you begin.” 
The following days are, however, exempt from 
bad luck, and you may safely get meaitiiedl on the 
first, eighth, fifteenth, seventeenth, twenty- 
seventh or twenty-ninth. You are_ specially 
warned not to marry on either the fifth or the 


| twelfth of October. 


If You Were Born on One of These Days 


F YOU were born on the third of the month, so 
was George Bancroft, the historian, in 1800. 

If on the fourth, so was President Hayes, in 1822. 
Jonathan Edw ards was born on the fifth, in 1703. 

Were you born on the sixth of Oc tober? So 
was the great singer, Jenny Lind Goldschmidt, 
in 1820. John Hay was born on the eighth, 1838. 

If you are a musician and claim the ninth as a 
birthday, you will be interested in knowing that 
Verdi was born on the ninth, 1813; Saint-Saéns 
was also born on this day, in 1835. 

Was the tenth your birthday? Fridtjof Nansen, 
the Arctic explorer, was born on the tenth, 1861, 
and Benjamin West, the painter, was born on 
this day, in 1738. ‘The Naval Academy at An- 
napolis was opened on the tenth, in 1845. 

If the eleventh was your birthday, it was also the 
birthday of Theodore Thomas, in 1835. 

The twelfth of October is interesting from the 
fact that Columbus landed at San Salvador, one of 
the Bahama Islands, on this day, in 1492. No 
doubt you remember that the South African War 
was begun at Natal on this day, in 1899. 

The beginning of the United States Navy dates 
from October 13, 1775, and William Penn was 
born on the fourteenth, 1644. 

If you were born on the fifteenth of October, it 
was on the fifteenth, 1815, that Napoleon Bonaparte 
arrived at St. Helena, to remain for life. 

Was the sixteenth your birthday ? The first 
newspaper in New York City, the ‘‘New York 
Gazette,” was issued on the sixteenth, in 1725. 

If you were born on the seventeenth, Burgoyne 
surrendered at Saratoga on this day, 1777. If on 
the eighteenth, the American flag waved over San 
Juan on that day, 1898, and Cornwallis surren- 
dered at Yorktown on the nineteenth, 1781. The 
siege of Kimberley began on the twentieth, 1 899. 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge was born on the twenty- 
first, in 1772. 

If the twenty-second was your birthday, it was 
also the birthday of Rosa Bonheur, in 1822; of 
Franz Liszt, in 1811, and of Sarah Bernhardt, in 
1845. Work was begun on the Nicaragua Canal 
on the twenty-second, in 1899. 

If you were born on the twenty-seventh, William 
Penis landed at New Castle, Pennsylvania, on the 
twenty-seventh, 1682, and President Roosevelt 
was born on the twenty-seventh, 1858. 

If you claim either the twenty- ninth or thirtieth 
as a birthday, John Keats was born on the twenty- 
ninth, in 1795, and — John Adams was 
born on the thirtieth, 1735. 

Next month I shall talk about November. 


NOTE—Do you know on which day of the week you 
were born? If not, and you feel sufficiently interested, 
send Miss Boyce a line, mentioning dates, inclose a Se! If- 
addressed envelope bearing a two-cent stamp, and she w ill 
be glad to tell you. Just address Miss Angela Boyce, 1 
care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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are the active 
principle of 


BAKING | 
POWDER | 


the only 

s Baking Powder 
made from 
Royal Grape 
Cream of Iartar 


Costs a little more 
than the cheap 
powders made from 
injurious alum or 
Phosphate of lime 
but when you buy 
ROYAL you are sure 
of purity—you are 
sure of healthful food. 


em, 
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Rubbers 


are real rubber 
they wear longer, 
look better, fit bet- 


ter and are better 
than any other rub- 
bers made. 


Hood Rubbers are 
made over latest style 
shoe lasts—in all sizes, to 
fit all shoes, for men, 
women and children. 
Look for this trade mark 
on every pair you buy 
it guarantees 


Old-fashioned Quality 
New-fashioned Styles. 





If your dealer can- 
not supply you 
write to us. Write 
now and get(/ree) 
a clever story, 
“What he knew 

about her rubbers 


HOOD 
RUBBER CO. 
Boston 
Mass. 








Would You Like To Be Well Dressed ? 


Neat, graceful, up-to-date — at little expense 


ten seréTor FREE BOOK 


For Our 
Or 1907-8 catalogs are of \ 





























intense interest to every 

woman who wants to 
be well-dressed — sent free 
everywhere. We clothe you 
better for less money than 
any other house in America, | 
as our skirts and suits are 
made of best materials in the 
latest styles and cut on long, 
graceful lines, with bot- 
tom flare of 4 to 6 yards. 


Buy direct from the Mill 


and secure a high-grade gar- 
ment at modest cost. We @ 
shave profits to a narrow 
margin. Our liberal guaran- 
tee goes with each garment 
If your purchase is not satis- 
factory in every way, exactly 
as represented, and the best 
value you ever received — 
return it and your money 
will be cheerfully refunded. 
To prove that we give 
most remarkable values, 
send us §9.48 for this hand- 
some Paris Model, Baby 
Princess effect, made to 
your measure of beautiful 
all-worsted suiting. Bod- 
ice is late Japanese effect. 
caught at shoulders with 
tucks and gathered in 
waist to narrow girdle. 
Skirt is double box- 
laited, front, side, and 
ck, very full flare. 
Can be had in any color. 
Our 1907-8 catalog 
tell you 


How To Secure Any Garment Without Cost. 


Our Cloak and Fur Catalog will surpass any ever before pub- 
lished—Issued September 10th. Do not fail to send for it today. 


Hofmeister Woolen Mills, Dept.18, Racine, Wis. 











They 
keep 
their 
shape 


with flexible 





Style 555, our latest pattern, 
leather sole, lamb’s wool lined, is artistic and 
durable. Hand Made. Colors: Black, Scarlet, 
Pink, Baby Blue, Chinchilla, Oxford, and Navy. 


Men’s, $1.25; Ladies’, $1.00; Misses’, 90c; 
Children’s, 80c ; Infants’, 75c. 
Send for Catalog — FREE. 
We guarantee to please or refund the money. 


OLMSTED MFG. CO. 
135 Washington St., Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 
AN D RE EWS 


BOILER 50 


FOR HOT-WATER HEATING 
AN AVERAGE 8-ROOM HOUSE 
Made same thickness power boilers; 
-in, flues; height 66 in.; diam. 
23 in.; Soe pet 20 in. ; weight 900 Ibs. ; 
tested to 8 lb. pressure; rating 825ft. 
radiation B. M.S. F.; castings, tools, 
all complete. Also made for steam. 
Will Not Crack Like Cast Iron. 
360 Days Free Trial— Money Back. 
Spaeias Offer: Send $10 with Order 
Balance on Inspection — 
FREE BOOK on HOME HEATING 


ANDREWS HEATING CO. 
673 Heating Bidg. 730 La Salle 
MINNEAPOLIS CHICA 
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WHAT’S WHAT? 


Colonial Conundrums for the Curious 
will your memory yield ? 


. H 
; Here are twenty-one ques- 


tions, all on interesting facts in 


OW much Colonial lore 






our history—can you answer 
them correctly ? 
Send your answers to The 


Editor of What’s What? in care 
Lapirs’ Home JOURNAL, not later than 
10, suggesting in not more than twenty 
treated in this column. 


HE 
October 
words something to be 
Fifteen prizes of one dollar each will be awarded, 
and remember that the prizes are given not alone 


ol 


for correct answers, but are based also on the 
cleverness of the form you put them in and on 
the originality and practical value of your sug- 
gestion. The names of the prize winners, to- 
gether with the answers, will be published in THE 
Journat for December. 
Who was he? (1) 
A daring naval fighter, 
Who served on many seas 
And under many royal crowns 
Won famous victories. 
Who was he? (2) 
A hardy Yankee Colonel, 
Who won Colonial frays, 
Yet went in irons to England, 





| Who was he? 





Who was he? 


Who was he? 





| Who was he? 


A prisoner for days. 
(3) 
A gallant Southern General, 
Whose raiding patriot bands 
Encamped in dreary Southern swamps, 
And sallied o’er the lands. 


Who was she? (4) 
A masterful, conceited Queen, 
Whose courtiers, in her name, 
Embarked on many New-World quests, 
And added to her fame. 
(5) 
The ‘‘Admiral of New England” brave, 
Whose pictures now are much in vogue 
He saved a starving colony, 
And baffled many a rogue. 


What was it? (6) 
A native weed, narcotic, 
In old Colonial days 
Was raised in Jamestown’s country streets 
For export o’er the ways. 
(7) 
An earnest patriot orator, 
Enraged against taxation. 
3y stroke of lightning he was killed 
As we became a nation. 
(8) 
**The American Fabius” he was called 
By those who much admired 
His cautious, brilliant generalship, 
By patient skill acquired. 


Where is it? (9) 
A round and towerlike relic of 
Our pre-Colonial days, 
Which witness bears of visitors 
From Northern waterways. 
Where was it? (10) 
A famous fortress taken by 
The brave ‘‘Green Mountain Boys,” 
Demanding its surrender quick, 
With neither fight nor noise. 


Who was he ? (11) 
An engraver down in Boston town, 
Whose swinging beacon light 
Announced an army’s swift approach 
Through the darkness of the night. 


What was it? (12) 
A pigment from West Indian plants, 
First grown in Southern colony 
By an enterprising maiden, who 
Exported crops across the sea. 
Who was he? (13) 
A famed Colonial artist true, 
Whose son, born on our shore, 
Became a lord in England’s realm 
And thrice Lord Chancellor. 


Who was he ? (14) 
The Governor of the Puritans, 
Who cut from royal banner 
The blood-red cross of England’s flag, 
In most emphatic manner. 


Which was it? (15) 
A fort in little Delaware 
Given into Penn’s command, 
With keys and various symbols crude 
Of power o’er sea and land. 


What was it ? (16) 
An article of much dispute, 
The object of a party 
Which showed contempt of duty-tax 
In ways most curt and hearty. 


Who was he? (17) 
The ‘‘Apostle to the Indians” 
Appears before our view— 
Translator of the Bible for 
His friends of coprer hue. 


W hat is it now ? (18) 
‘New Amsterdam,” it once was called, 
But changed its good Dutch name 
For that of a noted English Duke, 
Who later King became. 


Who was he? (19) 
“Atlas of Independence,” called! 
To his wise choice we owe 
The Latin legend on our coins 
Which unity doth show. 


Who was he ? (20) 
The husband of ‘‘ Lady Rebecca,” 
The first of Englishmen 
To raise tobacco in Virginia 
And ship it home again. 


Where was it ? (21) 
The place whose full surrender put 
An end to dreary strife 
And gave our thirteen Colonies 
United, national life. 


which 


now 


Write your answers down in line 
And their initials, you will find, 
Will spell a famous celebration 





Which glorifies our growing nation. 
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Woolens 


Don't Rub 

Don't Boil 

Don't < 

Don’t Twist 

Don't Use Soap 
but DO use 


Pearline 


and use it in the 
Pearline way 





Gams 


ST Pieter 8: 


‘THE BEAUTY of WOOLENSand FLANNELS | 


‘lies in their Softness and Fluffiness and nothing Wash- 
‘able demands such Careful handling in the Wash. 
‘Avoid the Rubbing of Soap and ashboard that 
I | Mats the Fibres and makes them Hard and Shrunken 
Ht ‘before their time. Those who care most for’Clean 
'—Soft—Unshrunken Woolens and_Flanrels are Par- 
| fe) Use PEARLINE — to directions. | 


Pearline 
B | Directions for 
| Washing Woolens 


and Flannels. 


Wash Woolens and ‘Planneds by Te in Toke) 
warm PEARLINE suds, Rinse thoroughly in 
Warm Water, Wrng Dry, wall Ee tetol) s¥-1'¢- rl | 


Dry in warm temperature, and they will Keep | | 


Soft Without Shnnking. 

















Chiclet is a tiny, firm morsel of delicious 
chewing gum enveloped in a dainty candy coating, 
flavored by six drops of pungent peppermint —a 

remarkably appetizing combination. In five and ten 
cent packets and in bulk at five cents the ounce, at the 
better kind of stores all over the United States and Canada. 
If your dealer can’t sell you Chiclets send us ten cents for 
a sample packet and booklet. 


FRANK H. FLEER & CO., INC., 500 N. 24th St., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 





) WHITE & WYCHOFF MFG. CO. 
ManernsO% AUTOCRAT STATIONER 


Earn a Prize With Your Pen 


WRITE on Autocrat Stationery the cleverest thing you ever heard a child say. 
SEND it to “Zhe Autocrat of the Writing Table.” You may receive one of the 


5 MONTHLY CASH PRIZES—$50.00 


“The Autocrat of the Writing Table” A copy 


(our journal for letter writers). 


FULL particulars in 
. mailed FREE if you ask for it on AUTOCRAT STATIONERY 

(the social correspondence paper that is always in good taste — 

that gives pleasure alike to reader and writer and lends itself to 


legibility). 


Have a try for the monthly prizes. 
paper sent without charge if you so desire. 


Address “ THE AUTOCRAT,” Dept. 111 
Care of WHITE & WYCKOFF MFG. CO., Holyoke, Mass. 


Any dealer can get it. Sample box mailed direct for 25c. 


Autocrat envelopes and 








The Call of the Teeth Answered 


Sold Only ina Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. 
irregular tufts— cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold it. This 
means much to cleanly persons — the 
only ones who like 
our brush. 


Bristles in 





















fitenre rf 
REE VA Ny. 







TEO ; 
Adults’ 35¢ 
Youths’ 25c. Children’s <> 
y mail or at dealers. Send for our /ree 


FLORENCE MFG. CO.,110 Pine &t., Florence, Mass 
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booklet, ** Tooth Truths." 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC THE BEDROOM BOOK By 

ILLUSTRATIONS W, P : IsaABEL 

ATTRACTIVE rite for it. GORDON 

New Rooms FULL OF NEW IDEAS—A COMPLETE TREATMENT OF FURNITURE, CurTIsS 
HANGINGS, WALLS, LINEN, ETC, SEND 4C, FOR MAILING, 


THE STEARMS & FOSTER 
M 
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Facts you should know about a Mattress \& 





before you buy one 





flow do you judge a mattress ? 
There's all the difference in the world between mat- 
tresses, yet — 

You can’t tell axything about them from the outside. 

The name “Stearns & Foster’ on a mattress means 
that whatever price you wish to pay, from Style A, the 
finest, to Anchor, Grade D, the least expensive, you will 
get the greatest value money will buy. 

We are the largest makers of cotton-felt mattresses 
in the world; everything good and essential in mattress- 
making is embodied in these mattresses. 

* . om 


It is the Zength and guality of the fibres of the cotton | 


used and the way they are “laid” that determine the 
value of the mattress. 

For Style A, the Zong fibres of the finest snow-white 
cotton are selected. 

By the STEARNS & FOSTER ‘“web-process”’ 
these fibres are crossed and recrossed in such a way as to 
form a continuous wed. 

Forty webs, laid one upon the other, make a soft, 
buoyant layer. 

Nine layers, thirty inches high before being com- 
pressed in the tick, make the mattress—even, springy, 
so comfortable that you are hardly conscious of lying 
on anything at all. 

And it will xever lump—never need re-making. 


* * * 


The same process applied to different grades of 
cotton makes three other grades of Stearns & Foster 
Mattresses, ranging in price according to the length and 
quality of the fibres of the cotton used—a mattress 
to suit every purse. ’ 


The Bedroom Book contains descriptions and illustrations of the four grades of Stearns & Foster Mattresses. 
Samples of our dust-proof, satin-finish ticking will be sent with it. 


The Stearns 


Department D. 


New York Philadelphia 


— — 


—_ 
—~ RIOR oe = er - 





Largest Makers of Cotton-Felt Mattresses in the World 


BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 
St. Louis Chicago 





Don't be deceived —look for the name. 

Many cotton-felt mattresses are made of short-fibred 
| cotton which has no life at all, and even of cotton taken 
from second-hand mattresses and comforts and of 
| “shoddy” made from discarded clothing. Such mat- 

tresses are often sold at exorbitant prices and taken 


into homes with all their pollution. 
* 7: * 


The name “Stearns & Foster’ not only assures 
you of a mattress as clean and pure as a fresh linen 
sheet and of the Stearns & Foster quality, but that you 
are gelling exactly what you pay for. 

To show you, zo¢ what is in a ‘“‘sample section,” but 
what is inside of the mattress you buy, Stearns & Foster 
Mattresses are made with our original laced-opening. 

Closed 
You can 3 aS 


SEE 
the inside 





This device on every Mattress. (Patent applied for.) 


But as even this does not prove what the quality of the 
_ cotton is hroughout, we guarantee to refund the full pur- 
chase price should you open the mattress, at any place, 
at any time, and find the quality of the cotton different 
from that shown at the opening. The name 
The four grades are: Style THE STEARKS & FOSTER 
_ A, the finest; Lenox, Grade B; °™ ; 
Windsor, Grade C; Anchor, ' 
Grade D. and the grade are 
Ask your dealer; if he does sewn to each. 
not carry them do not accept a substitute, wrzfe us and 
no matter where you live, we will see that you are 
| supplied, 


Write for it today. 


& Foster Co. 


Cincinnati, O. 


Address 


Pittsburg 


——— 
—- eS 
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DE LAVAL 


Cream Separators 


Double your butter money with 
same cows and one-half the work. 


875,000 The World’s Standard 


sold to date 





FIRST—CHEAPEST— BEST 


Send for new Catalogue 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


Chicago New York San Francisco 














Trade eon \ 
GUARANTEED to » ae Sort 
far as paste or | d polishes. 
Gives a ohh 8 liant lustre, 
OT BURN OFF. 


FREE SAMPLE Address Department B 


Lamont, Corliss & Co., Agts., 78 Hudson St., New York. 


FUN! FUN! 


For Every One 


On receipt of 10 cents I 
will send you, all charges 
| prepaid, the latest, sweet- 
: ,est and funniest Musical 

4 Novelty you ever heard 

> Wy and guarantee to refund 

TR US your money if not pleased. 
A Any one can play it. 

Catalogue free on request. 
STRAUSS,TheToy King, 
395 B’way, Dept. 1, New York 















HE TOY KING 














| sess of such pretty things and all your neigh 
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“SUNSHINE” NEWS 


By Cynthia Westover Alden, President-General of 
the International Sunshine Society, Who Invites 
the Readers of This Column to a Party 


; E ARE going to have a 
= M7 W **Toy and Token Party.” 
4 For a long time we've 

a ing abou 


been talking about it, wonder- 
ing which month would be the 
best for such a celebration, and 
for many reasons October has 
been selected. Everybody is 
invited—all the children, especially—and every 
one is asked to bring at least one toy or token 
not now in use, for that is what Sunshine is, you 
know: to let some one else get pleasure from what 
we have and cannot use. 

Nine months ago Santa Claus brought you a lot 
of lovely things. Maybe you are a little tired of 
some of them and no doubt would be perfectly 
willing to pass them on. The invitation states that 
if you decide to come to the party the correct thing 
to do is to get a box and put into it everything in 
the Christmas-tree-gift line that you may have 
laid aside. When you have collected all you = 

Ors 
will give, then sort them. Put together in one pile 
all the toys that need repairing, and in another pile 
all the perfect toys and other articles. 


Where the Party Will be Held 
HILE we have but one party we have two 
places to meet. Everything that needs re- 
pairing should be sent to 
The International Sunshine Toy Repair Shop, 
In care of Mrs. Onona D. Babcock, 
808 Madison Street, Syracuse, New York. 


' A 7 $= 
ym 





Mrs. Babcock has enlisted in this Sunshine work 
her husband, a professor in Syracuse University, 
and almost all the men students. ‘hey have 
promised to try, at least, to ope or to make pre- 
sentable as a plaything, all broken toys sent to 
their shop. They meet after study hours, and have 
a wonderfully good time ‘‘making old toys like 


| new.” The young men will invite a number of 
| their girl friends to assist, and where a needle and 


thread are needed that particular piece of work will 
be laid aside for ‘‘ladies’ night.” 
I should like to suggest right here that other 


| college boys and girls might be glad to join a 


Sunshine Mending Party, so don’t send your toys 
to Syracuse to be mended until you have failed to 


| interest your own home students. 


When all the toys are in good order Mrs. 
Babcock will send them to International Head- 
quarters, 96 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Herea 
band of Brooklyn women, known as the Christmas- 
Tree Committee, will sort and fill stockings, and 
have everything in readiness for Santa Claus when 
December twenty-fifth arrives. 

Please send the perfect toys and tokens—I mean 
those that are in condition to be dropped into the 
stockings—direct to me, at 96 Fifth venue. 

One Thing We Try to Do 

WE MAKE it a point never to give a child a 

broken toy or torn book if we can possibly help 
it. I shall never forget when, long ago, a Ave 4 
intentioned lady gave me a doll. I unrolled the 
paper with a heart, oh, so joyous, and looked upon 
a face with only holesforeyes. I shook with terror; 
the fright was only increased when I heard a rat- 
tling in the head. The ‘‘kind lady” told me her 
little girl had ‘‘ poked the eyes in,”’ but she thought 
I would not mind that. The doll to me was a real 
baby. I suffered with it and went into hysterics. 

As I sorrowed over my imperfect doll so do 
other children grieve when they get a broken toy. 
One holiday-time I helped to distribute dolls to 
very poorchildren at a Christmas-tree celebration. 
The committee that had done the providing 
evidently thought that ‘‘any old doll” would do. 
Only a very few of the dolls would open and shut 
theireyes. It was with no little curiosity I watched 
the expressions on the faces during the distribution. 
As a child’s name was called she would jump 
to her feet, and hold her hand high to show 
where she stood. With white face and eager eyes, 
without a word, she would take the doll and dip it, 
head downward, to see if its eyes would shut. If 
the “‘ baby” continued to stare at her a mother could 
hardly have felt worse on being told her child was 
dead; if the eyes closed a sigh of satisfaction 
heaved from the little breast. Since that time I 
have tried, as far as I could, to give away only 
dolls that open and shut their eyes, even if not 
quite so nice otherwise. 


Where the Toys Will Go 


OW many toys do you think you could collect 

for me this October? One Christmas we filled 
over twenty thousand stockings. To do that we 
must begin early, so if you mean to pass anything 
on at Christmastime won’t you please send it to 
me now that we may have everything ready? 
Our distribution of toys and gifts will cover ever 
State in the Union—I mean that we send toys to all 
parts of the country, remembering children in 
isolated sections and localities where Santa Claus 
finds trouble in visiting. These packages generally 
go by mail. We can send four pounds in that 
way. If the place is not too far away maybe an 
express package will carry the gifts. If you 
know of any little child whom you would like to 
have Sunshine remember be sure to send the 
name in early. 


Could You “ Pass On” These Things Just Now? 


| AM always pleased to write on this subject, and 
for the things I need just now I appeal to 
THE LapiEs’ HoME JourNAL One Kindness Club. 
This club is composed of everybody who reads 
this article and does not belong to a branch or 
circle, but is willing to do one kindness a month for 
Sunshine. Especially I appeal under this head to 
those who have never before responded, but will do 
so now and be enrolled. 

Some of the things I could use just now for 
Sunshine are towels, sheets, pillow-cases, quilts 
and blankets to fit up twenty cots. Who has a 
featherbed that we can make up into pillows? 

“The O. K. Club,” as the members happily dub 
themselves, is sending several young men and 
women through college. You know what you 
longed for most when in college and couldn’t 
afford. Maybe you, as your one kindness this 
month, might be able to pass on the very thing that 
— "delight the heart of a student. 

ou cannot send any of the articles I mention 
which are needed to fit up cots, could you “pass 
on” something that would make glad the heart of 
a student who has nothing to spend on luxuries? 
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Those Folks at the Ridge” 


You know them—those real people of Mary Stewart Cutting’s, 
who have appeared from time to time in short stories in McClure’s. 
Everyone who has read these stories and a great many who have 
not will want to read Mrs. Cutting’s first long story, 


~The Wayfarers”’ 


a story about the same people, of unusual interest and with all 
those little touches which made her short stories so natural and 
delightful. “The Wayfarers” will run as a serial in McClure’s 


Magazine, beginning with the November number. 


Send a Dollar Now and Save Fifty Cents 


The subscription price of McClure’s Magazine has been advanced 
from $1.00 to $1.50, but everybody who sends a dollar now will 
receive McClure’s Magazine for one year, and save fifty cents. 
During the next year McClure’s Magazine will offer a greater 
variety of good reading matter upon more points of general interest, 
interspersed with more good stories by the sort of writers who 
have made McClure’s what it is, than you can buy for a dollar 
in any other form. Send your dollar to-day, or just as many 
dollars as you please for just as many years’ subscription as you 
wish. Send the money, at our risk, in any way that’s most con- 
venient—bills, check or money order. 


McClures Magazine 


55 East Twenty-third Street, New York 
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Model Florentine 
Style 83 


STIVERS & POND PIANOS » 


Two Views of our Latest Triumph in Baby Grand Building. 


INY IN SIZE to meet the requirements of small rooms, yet in volume 
ta richness of tone it suggests the Concert Grand. Our Model Floren- 
tine is the most delightful musically, the most perfect mechanically and 
the most beautiful architecturally of the small Grands now so fashionable. 


Beautiful half-tone pictures and a paper diagram showing the exact floor space required will 
be mailed upon request. Where we have no dealer we sell direct from Boston, shipping piano 
for trial in your home. Our Easy Pay System makes buying a piano easy. Write us. 


IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY, 117 Boylston Street, Boston 






































For more than half a cen- 


% tury we have been making 
skates. 


Our 1907 catalogues are ready 








for distribution. Send for a copy. 


When writing, state whether you are interested 
es in Ice or Roller Skates. 
THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., 
Worcester, Mass., U. 8. A. 











om BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES. 84-86 Chamoers St., New York. 8 Long Lane, E.C., London. 
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ES—a new shoe that gives 
veritable joy to women. 
A handsome, dressy, stylish shoe, 
yet so different in feeding, so liberating 
and comforting to the foot that women 
who wear it go into raptures over it. 
Think of a shoe so neat and trim and 
dressy that it makes your foot look two sizes 
smaller. Easier, cooler, lighter than the or- 
dinary shoe. Comfortable, in the fullest sense 
of the word. 
The name of this shoe is 7'e Red Cross. 
The sole of the Red Cross Shoe is fexib/e. It 
bends with the foot,does away with all the friction 
and grind of a stiff sole shoe. 
The daily grind of a stiff shoe sole—the constant 
rub, rub, rub of the foot against the unyielding 


4 ‘It bends 
with 
the foot” 


The sense of comfort and satisfaction that the 
Red Cross Shoe gives to the wearer can only be 
expressed by the word joy—mentaland physical joy. 

The woman who wears the Red Cross Shoe will 

nomore think of going back tostiff sole shoes than 

she would think of going back to hoop skirts. 
Go to your dealer;— ask to see it. Try it on. 
Then you will see why the Red Cross Shoe 
gives such joy and why it is the most likeable 

\ and sensible shoe ever manufactured. 

. Insist on seeing the Red Cross Shoe. 
; For your own sake insist. 
It is just as important to you to be shown 


the Red Cross Shoe when you ask 


for it, as it is to be shown 
linen when you ask for it 
instead of mus/in,or wool 
when you ask for it 
instead of cotton. 


’\. Krohn, Fechheimer & Co. / 


» 501-521 Dandridge Street, “ad 
—— Cincinnati,U.S. A. , 
. a a 
~ SE : 
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sole of ordinary shoesisasannoyingand  \ 


discomforting to the delicate foot nerves \> 7 the foot” 
asa hard,stiff glove would be toyour hand. _~ he 
The sole of the Red Cross Shoe is so \ Deal 


> 


perfectly and painstakingly tanned that all \ \ 


of the natural /if¢and resiliency are /eftinit \ 
instead of being taken out. \ 

The first effect of wearing Red Cross  \ 
Shoes is a feeling of youth, increased activity, 

a desire to walk long distances—to get around 
and ‘*do things.’’ ‘*Freedom’’ hardly expresses 
this feeling; ‘*exhilaration’’ is more like it. 

And this natural springiness and resiliency, 
this increased freedom of action, is so grateful to 
the delicate nerves and muscles of your foot, that 
it results in immediate and marked improvement 
in your strength—you don’t tire so easily. 










am / 
Don’t be ‘‘talked out of it.’’ 1 


If your dealer hasn't got the Red Cross write to 
us, and we shall give you the name of a dealer who 
has, or supply you direct. Fit guaranteed. High 
Shoes, $4.00; Oxfords, $3.50. 

Our book, ««A LOVABLE SHOE,”’ tells 
more about it; shows how well it looks ; tells 
you why it is the ome shoe that every thinking | 
woman should wear. Sendforacopy; itis 
interesting ; educational. FREE. It shows 


an X-Ray picture of your foot. / 
Write for it today. 


f 


/ 


This trade mark, with the name / 
Krohn, Fechheimer & Co., is A 
stamped on the sole of every y 
pair of genuine Red Cross / 
Shoes. Look forit. It’s / 


your protection. y 
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Pa inting 
is Done 


is too soon 
to decide 
whether the 
job is satis- 
factory or 
not. Wait a year before you 
give the paint and the painter 
a testimonial. Pure Lead 
and Oil Paint is easily imi- 
tated in appearance, both in 
the pail and when first spread. 
It is after the sum and rain 
have had their chance at it 7 
that the shoddy in the sub- 
stitutes for lead are exposed. 
Pure White Lead, such as 
the Dutch Boy Painter stands 
for, not only spreads farther 
and looks better, but it wears | 
as no other paint yet dis- | 
covered and leaves a perfect by 
surface for repainting. 
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That last point 
is so important 
that you should 
read more about 
it. See our hand- 
some book, full of 
ractical paint- 
ng suggestions. 
Free on request 
if you mention 
this magazine. 


Address Dept. S. 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


in whichever of the follow- 
ing cities is nearest you 


New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia (John T, Lewis & Bros.Co.} 

Pittsburgh [National Lead & Of Co.) 

















It's like finding money the way the Hustler Ash 
Sifter saves coal. Turning the crank for a min- 
ute sifts the day's ashes. No dust, nor dirt; easy 
to operate ; a child can do it, and no maid objects 
to it. Fits wood or iron barrel; saves many 
times its cost in a year, and the cinders are ex- 
cellent for banking fire at night. If your dealer 
can’t supply you, we will. Write for catalog 8. 


HILL DRYER CO. , 308 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 














To 


insure a Ss Ties - : <p 
aquiet £ : ; ,~ 
table i i } 
service 

use 





Padding. 


Saves table linen and 
china, Easy to wash. ¢ 


ate of First-Class 
ry Goods Houses. 


The Knitted Padding Co., 3 Chapman St., Canton Junc., Mass. 








CLEVER HOUSEWIVES USE 


Wallace Waxed Paper 


Brand” 

It keeps food fresh indefinitely. It keeps out damp- 
ness. It protects from disagreeable odors. It keeps 
separate sticky things, candy, etc. Itis just the thing 
for school children’s lunches, and no automobile or 
camping party’s hamper is properly prepared without it. 
The clever housewife will find many different uses for it. For 
sale at dep t and stati y stores. Be sure to say 

““Wallace."" Allow us to send you a free sample. 


Natienal Wax & Paper Mfg. Co., 199-201 Franklin Street, New York 
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SOME REAL HOME 
ECONOMIES 


A Little Department Telling How Housewives 
Can Wisely “Pinch the Dollar” 


By Martha Van Rensselaer 


Of Cornell University 


Increasing Meat Bills | 


cause the housekeeper to look 
with consternation upon the 
problem of expense, yet the diet 
ary demands a certain amount 
of meat or its equivalent. And 
here is her opportunity to substi 
tute eggs, milk, nuts and cheese, | 
which, with a little study, make a most desirable 
bill-of-fare. If good cuts of meat have been 
purchased there will be a perceptible change in 
the expenses after a cheese pudding has been 
allowed to take the place of a roast, or a nut 
salad substituted for the cold meat. It is also 
possible to make a greater variety in the menu, 
since there are seven days in the week for which 
to provide, and not very much besides beef, 
mutton, pork and veal from which to choose. | 


On the Farm Where There is Milk 

‘*Dutch cheese,” or pot cheese, is a delicious 
article of food. The average woman throws 
away the whey—or, what is somewhat better, 
it is fed to the pigs. The whey contains the | 
soluble proteids and some of the important | 
ash-constituents of the milk, and is rich enough 
to be valuable in the kitchen economy. It may 
be used in making the bread with good results, | 
and in making cake or biscuit it is better than | 
water. Care should be taken to sterilize it, as 
otherwise it will cause the bread to sour. 





Too Much Flour, Too Much Soda 

too little baking-powder is often the explana- 
tion of food which the family cannot dispose of 
or which is surreptitiously thrown out. The 
housekeeper can save much if she understands | 
proportions, as, for instance, for one cup of | 
flour, two level teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, 
and for one pint of sour milk half a level tea- 
spoonful of soda is required; one cup of flour 
to a cup of milk makes a thin batter; three cups 
of flour to a cup of milk makes a soft dough; 
one tables oaatel of flour to a cup of milk | 
makes a thin white sauce, while four table- | 
spoonfuls of flour to a cup of milk makes a 
paste, and there are many more instances of 
like character. 


That the Matting has Worn Out 


is the dreaded announcement in a household 
where economy is to be studied. She was an 
ingenious woman who had matting in use on 
her floors after twelve years, and it was firm 
and in good condition. The strips were sewed 
together, and every year she took it up for the 
purpose of cleaning, and when it was relaid it 
was dressed with a coat of varnish. This made 
a hard surface which did not allow the dust to 
pass through and which preserved its texture. 


Dishwashing Consumes the Valuable Time 


of the housekeeper. If the number of dishes 
are counted which are used to serve one person 
at each meal and that number multiplied by 
the number to be served there should be no 
question regarding the cause for time wasted 
in dishwashing. Bone-dishes are a fair illustra- 
tion of china which could be relegated to the top 
shelf of unused dishes. There may be still more 
simplicity in service to economize the time of the 
housekeeper or the service of the maid, whose 
time is money, without losing the idea of dainty 
service. Only enough dishes should be used to 
secure the effective and dainty service of meals. 
This economy adds greatly to the appearance 
of the table and is one which waits on good 
digestion. 


The Mending of Socks and Stockings 


consumes valuable time, and the speed with 
which they are worn out helps to wear away 
the income. The objectionable holes will be 
slower to make their appearance if the heels 
and toes are rubbed with paraffin. The rub- 
bing of the shoe wears away the paraffin 
instead of the stocking. It may be renewed as 
frequently as needed. It is found that the 
washing of colored hosiery before wearing is an 
effective way of postponing the wearing-out 
process. 


The Reduction of Fuel Bills 
may be accomplished very effectively by the 
use of the ‘‘ Hay-Cooker,”’ first introduced into 
the Norwegian Army, later into the United 
States Army, and now forming a part of the 
outfit in many homes. The cooker as it was 
first instituted consisted of a close, air-tight 
box, in which was packed the non-conducting 





hay, and a nest made in the hay to receive the | 
closely-covered vessels containing the food. | 


Excelsior, finely-shredded paper or asbestos 


pon be used for packing, and an old trunk | 
ma 


es a good box. There are cookers on the 
market which save the trouble of construction 
at home. These are sometimes neat boxes 
with padded linings with receptacles made to 
fit closely into pockets made for them. There 
are also manufactured non-absorbent, wash- 
able, metal cookers. For cooking in this fireless 
stove the heat is first generated in the articles to 
be cooked over an ordinary wood, coal, gas or oil 
stove. The closely-covered vessels containing 
the food are removed to the cooker, where it 
continues to cook by its retained heat. The fire- 
less cooker, so simple and easy of construction, is 
saving fuel in many homes, and the unceasing 
‘*watching of the pot” is done away with. 


The Actual Cost of a Chicken 


has been determined, with the following results: 
One of live weight, four pounds and a quarter, 
will, with head removed and bled, weigh four 
pounds and one-eighth; picked, three pounds 
and seven-eighths; feet off, three pounds and 
three-quarters; dressed, three pounds; boiled, 
one pound eleven ounces; bones, skin and 
surplus fat removed, seven-eighths of a pound. 
The chicken, therefore, live weight four pounds 
and a quarter, costs at fifteen cents a pound 
sixty-three and three-quarters cents, and for 
this we have seven-eighths of a pound edible 
portion. 








The Ladies’ Home Journal for October 1907 








Do you want this 
handsome Soap Box? 


If so, all you have to do is to buy four cakes of Williams’ 
Jersey Cream Toilet Soap, cut from each wrapper the head 
of the Jersey cow, send these to us with 4 cents in stamps 
to cover cost of mailing, and we will send you the box, post- 
paid. This box is a handsome, heavily nickeled box, with 
hinged top, and is something that everyone who travels at all 
needs. If you do not need it yourself, it makes a most ac- 
ceptabic present for some friend. 


Williams’ 
Jersey Cream 
Toilet Soap 


possesses the peculiarly soft, creamlike, soothing and refresh- 
ing qualities which have made Williams’ Shaving Soaps 
famous. It not only cleanses thoroughly, but also softens and 
beautifies the skin. Jersey Cream Soap is so different from 
other soaps, so much better, so delightfully pure, so daintily 
perfumed, that it is a revelation to those accustomed to ordi- 
nary soaps. If you cannot obtain Jersey Cream Soap from 
your druggist, we will send you a full-sized cake on receipt 
of price, 15 cents, or a trial cake for 4 cents. 


Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 























JUST THINK WHAT 


LAA VENEER 


WILL DO 


— makes Woodwork and Furniture 
to shine with a giistening newness 
secured by nothing else — obtained 
in no other way. It renews, cleans, 
polishes — removes every particle 
of dust, dirt, grease,stains, scratches, 
germs — all will be gone. 


NOT A VARNISH 


It is nothing like a varnish, but is a thin 

fluid that’s applied with a cloth to the sur- 

face of your Piano and other Furniture. 

LIQUID VENEER actually renews 

— brings back the original finish — leaving 

no coating whatever, no drying to wait for, 

no stickiness. Try it. At Grocers, Druggists, 
Hardware and Furniture Dealers. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO. 
368 Ellicott St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


FREE 
SAMPLE 
BOTTLE 


4 oz. Bottle, 25c 
12 oz. Bottle, 50c 


If you send us your 
dealer's name and address. 





“ BATHASWEET” 
RICE POWDER 


Best toilet powder. Antiseptic- 
ally pure. Relieves sunburn 
and chafing. Best 
for baby. 


“ BATHASWEET” 
COMPLEXION SOAP 


Softens and whitens the skin 
akes heavy creamy lather. 
Very fragrant. Purest 


A Perfumed Luxury 
For the BATH 
Softens Hard Water 


Better than Perfume. Z 
baths, for toilet use. 


25 25 


OR MAILED BY US 


BATCHELLER IMPORTING CO. NEW YORK. 
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Holland Shade 


TAKEN FROM WINDOW OF WELL. IN USE ONLY 


Opaque Shade 


Il’S THE BREAKING OF THE 
CHALK FILLING IN OPAQUE SHADES 
THAT MAKES THE FAMILIAR 
“CRACKS.” 


WRINKLES AND FAILS TO GIVE REAL 
PRIVACY. SHADES LIKE THIS WILL BE 
SEEN WHEREVER HOLLAND IS USED. 











: HE three window shades 

' in this picture show what 

a wonderful improvement 
BRENLIN is. 


* * * 


privacy and they don’t shade 


enough. The annoying “glare” . 
let in by holland = ee A ait And BRENLIWN enables you to have just the 


known. light you want: 


of muslin stiffened by chalk to make them opaque colors, green, etc., you can shut it out entirely. is 


a a = you see are caused by the breaking the other) a room can be completely darkened, and 
of this chalk. yet a uniform color maintained for the outside. The 


BRENLIN has a natural body that makes it ‘4¢al shade for bedrooms. 


hang straight and smooth and is made without filling - od . 
of any kind. It won’t wrinkle; it won’t ‘‘ crack; ” Leading dealers have BRENLIN in ALL COL- 
it won't fade. ORS. Any dealer can easily get it for you. 



















KNOWN CLUB, SHOWS HOW HOLLAND SCRACER OE fk eR AED Sienee. ee ea ee 


WRITE TODAY FOR SAMPLES OF BRENLIN (ALL COLORS) 
AND “THE 


siotland hades havent m OG New window shade material  % : BRENLIN in the mar. 
“body’”’ to preven eir wrin- ’ ° i. és" ” ivered. 
Kling; they don't give complete Von't Wrinkle! Won't “Crack!” Really Shades! “ss 


m In cream, ecru, ivory-white, etc., it softens the You can only see it by taking the shade in your 
Opaque shades “crack” because they are made light to a delightful, mellow glow.’~With the dark hands and examining it closely —but be sure chat it 


and hang straight. The unsightly lines and patches With BRENLIN “Duplex” (dark one side, light Jook like BRENLIN but “crack.” 


will refer you to one who has, or supply you direct. 


2043-2053 Reading Road Cincinnati 


Brenlin Shade 


TREATMENT OF WINDOWS,” ILLUSTRATED 
FROM PHOTOGRAPHS SHOWING HOW BESr 
LIGHTING EFFECIS ARE SECURED. 





Look for BRENLIN in the margin. 
But don’t be deceived. 


gin when your shades are 


Every yard has the name 
“ BRENLIN ” perforated in the 
edge of the material in small 


letters like this: BRENLIN 
there. It is your protection against shades that 


If your dealer hasn’t BRENLIN write us and we 


Write today for samples and book. Send g cts. for postage. 


Chas. W. Breneman & Co. 




























A Woman's 
“It Might Have Been” 


Well might these be called the saddest of all words. 
‘It could not be’’ is sad enough, but ‘‘It might have 
been’’ is far worse, and the more serious the ‘‘it’’ the 

sadder the reflection. 

Take for instance the preservation of the home; this means 
more to a woman than to anyone else, yet how many homes 
are lost that might have been saved had the husband and 
father had a policy in 


The Mutual 


Life Insurance 
Company 


A further truth is that a good many 
women have themselves to blame for not 
having this home protection. It might be, it could be, if a 
word were spoken to the husband and father. If encourage- 
ment were given, the effort would be made. To-day, it might 
be ; by and by, ‘‘it might have been.”’ 

Let the woman who reads this investigate for her own 
sake the Mutual Life, the staunchest life insurance 
company in the world. 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms of policies write to 
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In Every Family 
A Hundred Uses 





Nothing else is the 
cleansing. As a mouth 
'! about the teeth, under 













open injuries or non-h 
o|| know it is cleansing. 
| 


nal packages, three sizes 
1 will find it everywhere. 








\\\ Yourself = ask for p 
\\ the name 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, N. Y. 


\ 
\ 
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explode. 


\ Against able odor 
\\ Imposition (2052: 


THE 























the “Soap and Water’ 


WATCH 


whole mouth. As a gargle, DIOXOGEN bubbles. When applied to 

oO 

%| “imagine” that DIOXOGEN is cleansing. You can see it work. You It 
‘beg! 

| Cleanliness’’ in each package. DIOXOGEN is sold only im sealed origi- 


ji 
Protect Some dealers may offer you something which they say is “the same | 
as" DIOXOGEN. It is not the same. Don’t be imposed on, Always | 









’ kind. 





Read the Directions 
Get the Criginal . 


e=perceptible cleanser 


iy BUBBLE 


same as DIOXOGEN. It bubbles whenever it is 
wash DIOXOGEN bubbles into tooth cavities, 
folds of the tongue, thoroughly cleansing the 









ealing tissues, it bubbles. You don’t have to 
Its many uses are explained in ‘‘The Third of 


, 25c, 50c and 75c. It is not a new product. You 









IOXOGEN. Demand the original sealed package bearing 
DIOXOGEN. Imitations of DIOXOGEN have a disagree- 
, turn rank, spoil, are unpleasant to use and sometimes 

DIOXOGEN has a clean, wholesome, delightful taste. It 
is pure. It is harmless. 


OAKLAND CHEMICAL COMPANY 
NEW YORK 










































No matter what luck 
you’ve had before, 
you can make good bread. It is merely a question 
of thorough and proper kneading, and this is done 
quickly and easily without possi- 
bility of failure by the 


anning- 


owlmnan 
“ECLIPSE” 


Bread Maker 


Put in the ingredients and turn the handle three 
minutes. That is all there is toit. Then put the 
cover on and let it rise. 

The Manning-Bowman Eclipse Bread Maker 
will make better bread than you can buy or make 
by any other process, and will save half the cost. 

The bread made from a barrel of flour will cost 
$10.00 less than you would pay the baker for the 
same amount. Besides, you have the satisfaction 
of eating homemade bread of known quality and 
cleanliness. 

At leading dealers, Write for descriptive 
booklet “ K K-1” giving recipes for breads, 

rolls and cakes, 


& “meen +t ty co., ) 
WILLIAMS 


BROS. MFG.CO'S 
GLASTONBURY. CONN 


ah oy CLEt (Z 2s 


T? APPRECIATE the beau- 

tiful designing and die work 
of our LOUVRE pattern silver- 
ware, you should have a piece in 
your own home. This handsome 


Louvre Cream Ladle 


(Price Only $1.00) 


Will be sent to any address upon receipt of price 
and the name of your dealer. It is in the artistic 
French Grey Finish, with gold bow]. Put up in 
satin-lined box suitable for presentation. This 
is the biggest dollar's worth you ever got in 
silverware. Send $1.00 for this Cream 
Ladle without fail. 
A copy of “The Silver Stag” sent free. 


Williams Bros. Mfg. Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 
































STANDARD WATER 
BOTTLE HEATER 


Will fit any rubber hot water 
bottle, old or new. Just put 
hot water in the bottle once, 
screw the heater into the bot- 
tle and connect the cord to the 
electric light socket. The water will then stay at 
135 deg. F. It can be left in bed indefinitely. Saves 
all annoyance of reheating water and refilling bot- 
tle. Costs only 2c.a day to operate. Used and 
endorsed by hospitals and physicians. For sale 
everywhere. Price $2.50, prepaid. If unsatisfac 

tory, your money promptly refunded. When order- | 
ing,state voltage—ask your electric light company. 

Standard Electric Appliance Company 
22 N. Tenth Str., St. Louis 


Keith’s Wonder House No. 3 


As Built in Minneapolis 


Froncr| pesicrs pf 























Oar latest books of plans giving views, sizes, costs, etc., are: 
78 Cottages less than $800 50 | 194Cstg. $2000 to$2500$1.00 
98 Costing $000 to Si380 .50 174 ad 2500 to ses toe 
136 One-8 200 to$1600$1.00 | 189 “ 3000 to$4000 1.00 
178 “ 1600to$2000 1.00 | 154 “ $4000 andup’d 1.00 


THE KEITH CO., Architects, i.hcovct"winn’ 


THE LETTERS OF 
JENNIE ALLEN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 
vil 


Miss Musgrave dear freind ime turrible werrid 


about 3llen henersy and i maik bold to Coll to | 


mind what you sed about doin Me any little faver 
if you knew of enny one thet wants to hier an orful 
nice pretty girl as good as Gold to go orf in the 
countrey and werk she is the one but I dont know 
if she will leve the citty and giv up Oll hope Of 
him i wreckamendid her to go down To mane but 
i diddent here nothin moar 

we all set grate store by 3llen she and her mother 


lives up stares and she is as pritty as a picksher | 


and brite and lively till this spell come Over her 


she has looked so pickid we thot she must have | 
some desese norrin at her vitels but wen i askt her | 


she ses i ant got no desese Jen ive hed trubble with 
my feller well she Up and told me the whole 
storey i knew her and dinny Caffretty had ben 
keping companny for a long spell and i took notiss 
he had stopt hangin round but seein i nevar thot 


| no grate of him it diddent werry me none but it did 


3llen she ses O Jen i dont Want to live if i cant 
get dinny back she ses a blond demmingstrator 
down to clap and wilbers has got him in her foils 


| and he ant got no eyes For ennyboddy else _ i told 


3llen it was nothin but infatchuashen and i recko- 
mended her to taik up with some Other yung man 
because i no jellercy is a powarful — but no 
she ses she wood rather die then taik up weth 
another feller when she had ben engaged to be 
marrid to dinny 

Thats why i was so feerce to have her go down 
to mane like as not she wood see some likely yung 
feller that wood maik her ferget oll about that 
caffretty he ant brite and lively like Mr npr 
and i ben hopin Mr spinney pie 3llen wood strike 
upa mach she is such a little lady in her ways 
and is so soft spoken Mr spinney ses thare is in 
her voice the reverberrashens of far off drawin 


rooms i alwers remember what he ses tho i dont 


exackly sence what he meens 

well if you no of enny one thet neads help of 
enny discripshon thet is onnest let me no and i will 
let you down easy On the price of my Sowin to pay 


for it Yure true freind 


JENNIE ALLEN. 
Vill 

Miss Musgrave dear freind i am glad the werk 
Suted you you neadent pay me Till i finnish the 
whole jorb it wont be Much eenny way i am all- 
ways modderit with freinds last thersday was 
Mandy’s berthday and jim sed he was goin to taik 
her to Keeths i gess he will Regret it to his dyin 
day they set pritty far back and jim done all he 
cood to maik it a go he had bot her sum peppar- 
mince to kind of interest her betwene the acks and 
hoped all wood be cerean 

the first thing she thot the ushars was little boys 
huntin round for a sete and because they was 
polight enuf to wate for older peeple to pass in 
they wasent none left for them so she maid room 
for 2 or 3 beside her and told them to set thare they 
liked to dide laffin when she sed come sonny set 
along of me thay is room aplenty. 

They was a balled Hedded man set in front of 
them and bime By a muskeeter lit on his hed it was 


| reel conspicious on account of his hed bein bear 


and wen Mandy seen it she wanted to Slap her 
hand on his hed And kill it but her hands was 
Stickey from the peppermince so she jest blowed on 
it with oll her mite and mane she almost blowed 
the mans head off no inseck cold stan it an he 
was blowed away too my if the man want mad 
he riz rite up and fased jim jim tride to explain 
and ses whot My sister done she done with the 
freindlyest Fealins but it want no yuse he changed 
his Sete and Mandy thot he was pleesed cause she 
maid Way with the muskeeter and giv up his Sete 
in frunt of her to giv her a bettar vue of the staige 
she follered him rite over and thanked him and it 
maid the man maddar then befoar jim ses the 
hole eppysode was paneful in the extream but he 
ses thay was a bally goin on that remminded him 
Of a forrist in ortum nothin but trunks and bare 
lims and praps it was jest as Well Mandy was 
deverted From it things most allwers happens 
For the best if we have faith and truss 

at last one of the akters on the staige asked a 
conundrum that she knew the anser to and she riz 
rite up and blarted out the anser before evvery- 
boddy All the congregashen laffed and jim ses 
come Mandy i gess weve got our moneys werth 
and he led the way out him and Mandy bein the 
sinecure of all eyes 

Mr spinney come in in the evenin and i thot he 
wood die a laffin to here Mandy tell about the good 
time she had and about her gessin the conundrum 
lots of peeple thot Mandy was hiered by the man- 
nidgement to amuse the congregashen 

Yure true freind 
JENNIE ALLEN 


CONTINUED IN THE NOVEMBER JOURNAL 


$90 for a Few Photographs 


HE JourNAL wants to show its readers the great 
possibilities of amusement for little people in 
Children’s Playhouses; not the expensive kind, but 
those which have been secured with only a moderate 
outlay of money. 
For the best six photographs THE JOURNAL offers 


| the following prizes, subject to the conditions below: 


$25 for the First Prize Playhouse 
$20 for the Second Prize Playhouse 
$15 for the Third Prize Playhouse 
$10 for the Fourth Prize Playhouse 
$10 for the Fifth Prize Playhouse 
$10 for the Sixth Prize Playhouse 


Read These Directions Carefully 


No Playhouse must cost more than $200 complete, 
and the less the cost the better. Send with each photo- 
graph a description, not exceeding 300 words, tell- 
ing the cost of the Playhouse, how many rooms in it, 


| the kind of construction used, and any other little 
| items which you think would be of interest. And, 
| whenever possible, send an interior photograph with 
| the exterior. Each photograph should be clear and 


sharp in detail. THE JOURNAL will pay good prices 
for any photographs selected in addition to the prize 
pictures. Be sure to inclose return postage. 

This offer will close Movember 1, when all contri- 
butions must positively be in the hands of 


THE PLAYHOUSE EDITOR OF 
THE LaApiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 
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“) JEWEL STOVES 













Eleven thousand Jewel Stove dealers 

throughout the U. S. will display in their 
store windows a red and white printed bor- 
der of which the above is a fac-simile of 
partial section. Look for it! By this 
sign Jewel dealers will be known. 


Remember these Facts — 


It stands to reason that heavy, durable stoves made 
from the best grade of iron, having every part re- 
inforced and protected from the action of severe heat, 
and all parts carefully ground and fitted by expert 
workmen, will last longer, cost less for repairs and give 
better service than stoves simply made to sell at a low 

rice, with every feature slighted to reduce cost. 

on't be fooled into purchasing a poorly built stove. 
It will prove both expensive and unsatisfactory. Why 
risk it? Buy 


Jewel Base Burners give 


one-third more heat with 
one-third less fuel. They 
are consequently the great- 
est heaters and fuel-savers 


- - manufactured. Can you af- 

Made in Detroit ford to buy any other when 

i a Jewel costs no more? 
m) 



















acknowledged the world over to embody the finest 
quality material, workmanship and designs. Not a 
single part is slighted. The unseen interior parts are 
just as well made, just as heavy and durable as the 
outside parts and each stove includes exclusive fuel- 
saving advantages. Every casting perfect because 
made from KEMI-TEST metal, analyzed and tested 
by our own expert chemist. 

_ Defects are eliminated through close inspec- 
tion at every stage of manufacture and 2y 
purchasing a Jewel you can be absolutely certain 
that you will get a full weight, honestly made, 
penestanetenan. fuel-saving stove which rep- 
resents the greatest value possible to obtain. 


4,000,000 Jewel Stoves Sold is Con- 


vincing Evidence of Superiority 


When you know that all Jewel Stoves include 
exclusive features which make them last longer, 
cost less for repairs, save money in fuel and give greatest 
satisfaction, —_— not have a Jewel? They cost no more. 

See any Jewel Stove dealer. Ask him to show and 
explain why Jewel Stoves are the cheapest and best 
stoves to buy. Then buy on your own judgment. 








Jewel Steel Ranges are the best Reasonable isn’t it? 
made, quickest baking, longest FREE To learn more about Jewels write us the kind of a 
lasting ranges in the world. Buy stove you want and we will mail our special catalog 
a Jewel and save the fuel. — Steel Range, or Base Burner Booklet, free. Address Dept. A. 


perrooat DETROIT STOVE WORKS Ui cuicaco 


“*Largest Stove Plant in the World”’ 
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Star Winner Range 


Steel Leader Range 


All parts of L-W Stoves and Ranges 
are made in our own factory and by 
our own workmen. A distinct advan- 
tage in making a really good article. 


Modern Leader Gas Range 


You want a cook stove or range that is roomy and will bake evenly and well, do you 
not? You also want one that gives the most heat for the least fuel; one so strong and 
durable that it will not burn out, but will last for years. 


L-W Stoves 


positively fill all these conditions. ‘There are no stoves 
today which offer so much real value in good honest 
work as these, and they cost less than others because 
we don’t waste money in “frills,” but put it all in the 
real worth of the stove—in durable material and skillful 
workmanship. 

Now suppose you could buy such a stove with the 
added advantage of a saving in cost, and suppose you 
could take it on trial for sixty days to see for yourself 


The Lattimer-Williams Manufacturing Company 
391 West Spring Street, Columbus, Ohio 





and Ranges 


just how good it is? 
to do, would it not ? 

Let us tell you how this can be done, why L-W 
Stoves and Ranges save fuel, how our special L-W 
Hot Blast attachment turns waste gas and smoke into 
heat, and give you the name of the dealer who sells 
them in your city, and who can show them to you. 


Send a postal today for our free booklet “ Stove 
and Range Pointers.” It will interest you 
and help you to make a wise selection. 


It would be a pretty safe thing 
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ANITA 


THE WASHABLE WALL COVERING 


ae S 








«Minit OF RFF 


This year —before the new decorating 
begins—think twice before using wail 
paper again. Then think of SANITAS 
—the washable wall covering. 

Every argument of beauty — economy 
and health will make SANITAS appeal 
to you. 

BEAUT Y— because it has the exquisite patterns 

and colors of the finest wall paper 

ECON OM Y — because though inexpensive it far 


outlasts wall paper—cannot fade, even when 
directly exposed to the sun — cannot crack, tear 
or peel off 


HEALTH — because all dust and dirt — every 
soiled spot — can be wiped away, as from marble, 
with a damp cloth. 


leoks like wall paper but is printed in 


SANITAS oil colors on a Strong muslin founda 


tion. Dull and glazed surface 

Ask your dealer to show you the BANITAB sample 
hook showing many patterns suitable Jor every room in 
the house. Or write directly to our 


Department of Home Decoration 


describing your room fully and receive, tree, suggestive 
pencil sketches with samples showing suitable patterns, 
which may be had of your dealer. 


THE STANDARD OIL CLOTH COMPANY 
318 Broadway, New York 














England’s 


Favorite Dentifrice 


Will make your teeth pearly white and sound. 

Removes tartar, preserves the gums. 

Imparts a delicate fragrance to the breath. 
Contains the most valuable vegetable antiseptics 
for cleansing the mouth. At all good stores— 
Sold in Pots and Tubes. Sole Importing Agents: 
F. R. Arnold & Co. Marshall Field & Co. 

New York Chicago 



























YOUR 





FREE PLANS FOR 


















Free Book of Designs 


We are the largest manufacturers of Sash, Door, Blinds, 
and Mill Work, selling direct to the consumer. Our 
prices are the lowest. Write today giving names of 
at least two prospective builders, and our plan book with 
roposition— also our illustrated catalogue giving prices, 
reight prepaid — will be sent FREE, Send 4c. postage. 
SCHALLER-HOERR CO., 545 Pilsen Station, Chicago 














BORATED 
TALCUM 






 APosttive Rete 

° **A littl 
Prickly Heat, hive: 
Chafing, in price, perhaps, 


than worthless 
substitutes, but 

and Sunburn, 3200s," 
and all afflictions of the skin. 
Removes all odor of perspiration. Delightful after shaving. 


Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen's 
(the original). Sample Free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 














Made =6Olld 


RUGS: 


Yor Carpets 


Send your old carpets 
We will make 


to us. 
them into beautiful s, and 
a return to you ight 








| A postal 
brings price list 
illustrated in 
colors, with 
full partic- 
—_ ulars, 


SO tess Address, 
Co., 951 Michigan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Allen Rug Weaving 











THE MERRYMAKERS’ 
CLUB 


By Jean Dwight Franklin 
PART Il 


HE Merrymakers’ Club was 

safely launched, there was 

no mistake about it. No 
need to call in recruits; they 
waited about to be invited to 
join, and the club so recently an 
experiment was an established 
success. 

‘The members found themselves putting aside all 
other engagements to attend its meetings, which 
became only the merrier as the weeks passed by. 

We usually managed to alternate a rather quiet 
evening with a more hilarious one, and the 
Chaperon was glad to see how thoroughly the 
quieter ones were enjoyed. 

One evening we held a basket-party, the pro- 
ceeds of which went, later, to defray the ex- 
penses of a pianist for our Masked Ball. Each 
girl brought a pretty basket in which lay a dainty 
luncheon for two. These, held up in all their invit- 
ing, beribboned loveliness by the jovial auctioneer 





of the evening, were sold to the highest bidders, and | 


the money received was put into the ginger-jar 
treasury for future use. 

After all had been auctioned off and delivered 
each boy purchaser was blindfolded and groped 
about for his lady, basket in hand, and it was 
amusing to see how anxious the girls seemed to 
escape eating the luncheon they had prepared, 
and how eagerly they allowed themselves to be 
baited by one Seouaie by some one else. And 
when they had quieted down in couples they 
“swapped” portions of their luncheon, just as in 


| the old schooldays you and I used to. 


| our Masked Ball. 





| Cha 


| variety of food me 
| how understanding 


And so the next week the ginger-jar yielded up 


its treasury to the pianist who made life merry at | 


of costumes and disguises. 


All my life I had dreamed of | 
| one, so I fell with eagerness into the arrangement 


We all knew each other so well—my young | 


people and their happy, lucky Chaperon—that the 
objections usually connected with such a dance 
were entirely ruled out. They were a merry crowd 
and their costumes were varied and picturesque. 
To mystify them a bit the Chaperon had in- 


| vited a few trusted young men of her acquaintance 


and several charming girls, who wig in ‘‘un- | 


beknownst” and created considerable fun, know- 
ing but remaining unknown until the breathless 
moment of unmasking. For, of course, the wily 
ron before mixing them into the crowd had 
amply supplied the strangers with ‘‘ points.”’ 


he following week we wrote adjective letters | 


to two absent members. Both letters were written 


ahead of time by one of the members best adapted | 


to that sort of thing, spaces being left for all the 
adjectives and adverbs. The letter blanks were 
not read, so each member, as he or she was asked 


to supply these articles of speech, was in entire | 


ignorance of the word in the letter which it would 
qualify. 
as given in the spaces left for them. 
was intensity intensified, as one can easily imagine. 

After the letters had been read and enjoyed 
we wrote telegrams, a word of ten letters Colne 
assigned and the letters of it used acrostically for 
the message. 


W.A.S.H.I.N.G.T.O.N. 

Here are some of the telegrams: 

“Wire Anna Steamer Hardanger is not going to 
Ostend now.”’ 

** Want Atlantic Squadron here. 
Guard to ornament Newport.” 

‘“ Where are shoes ? 
off Ned.”’ 

“Youngsters!” —I tried to make myself heard 
above the babel of voices and the preoccupation 
that always came just before breaking-up time~ 
‘*next week, if it please your highnesses, we will 
have a ten-cent supper. Each one is to bring ten 
cents’ worth of food, no more, no less, and the 
masculine portion of the club, if it so please them, 
may bring sweet cider and ginger ale. 
dismissed with my blessing!” 


Hiram insists nobody got them 


It did seem to please their highnesses mightily, 
and their arrival the following Friday with the 
had hunted up showed me 
y they had fallen in with the 
spirit of the feast. ‘There were sandwiches, care- 
fully calculated, boxes of Saratoga chips, bottles of 
olives and pickles, crackers, cream cheese, cookies, 
cakes, apples, bananas, nuts, candies, peanuts, 
and the boys came laden with sweet cider and 
ginger ale. This proved such a merry evening that 
we repeated it later in the year. 

For a table, anticipating these Bohemian spreads, 
we had had two broad boards cleated together and 
pean, which, when laid across two low saw- 

orses we had bought, provided a table about two 
feet from the floor. 

On it we spread gay Japanese paper doilies 
stamped with red poinsettias, and set a wooden 
butter-plate at each place. On the floor we placed 


| the cushion and pillows from the divan for the 





girls, and straw mats for the boys to sit on. We 
ate with our fingers, as all our food warranted it, 
and used our Japanese napkins with as much 
comfort as mn they had been damask. 

Supper ended, the Chaperon glanced about 
her and saw that a somewhat violent house- 
cleaning would await her the following morning, 
as the ‘‘lowness” of the table made the floor an 
easy ‘‘receptacle” for nut shells, papers and scraps 
in general. 

‘’Twasn’t my fault,” exclaimed one girl. 
‘*Jack’s mouth wasn’t in the right place to catch 
my peanut.” Of course it was nobody’s fault, it 
was everybody’s pleasure, and the Chaperon con- 
cluded to make it hers as well, so she hit upon an 


idea : Why not make the clearing up a ‘‘feature” ? | 


Taking out the brooms and dustpans she sug- 


| gested to the nearest couple that she make them 


“‘monitors off the dustpan and broom,” as the 
East Side children do in school. To her delight 
there was quite a scramble for the remaining broom 


and pan, and with laughter and jest, girls, scrap- | 


baskets in hand, followed the boys about as they 


| scrambled around after loose papers. 


The room assumed its normal aspect in a trice 
and they were ready for a dance which lasted 
until the clock struck half-past ten, when the 
call of “ Lights out” ended the evening’s fun. 


They were inserted by the Chaperon | 
The result | 


You are 


Insufficient Naval | 
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Guaranteea 
Upholstered 
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Im Fabric and Genuine Leather Coverin 


















Karpen Fabric Grouping for Reception Hall 


Suite 9563 and Nos. 5915 and 9351 
j I NURNITURE either occupies a room, 








their exquisite beauty and richness. 

The comfort and durability of Karpen 
Upholstered Furniture, perfection of 
workmanship and quality of materials, 
are covered by the Karpen Absolute 
Guarantee — to which the local dealer 
who sells Karpen Furniture adds his 
own— of satisfaction in every respect, 
or your money back. 


or adorns it. 

This adorning quality — artistic 
harmony — and a certain indescribable 
effect of ‘‘ belonging’’ where they are 
placed, distinguish Karpen pieces. 

Note the variety, yet harmonious unity of 
the styles shown in the above illustration, 
which suggests, though it cannot portray, 


Tesbich Chats 500 Styles in Karpen Sterling Leather Furniture 


o Of which this finely upholstered Turkish Chair is an excel- 
lent example. Karpen Sterling Genuine Leather Furniture 
is genuine —the true outer, flexible thickness of the hide, 
strong and perfect, natural grain, tanned. under our own 
supervision. Karpen Upholstered Furniture has U.S. Govern- 
ment Standard Spring Supports and genuine curled hair 
filling —thoroughly purified. 


a\¥er yee 





‘ ’s Free Book “R” 
for arpens rree Doo 
It is the biggest book and best guide ever compiled for furniture buyers. 
Richly illustrated, showing hundreds of the most beautiful Karpen Styles, 


and it offers a fund of valuable knowledge and many up-to-date ideas on 
home decoration 

Drop us a postal today for Free Book “R.” Sent postpaid. We will 
also send you the name of your nearest Karpen dealer who will make you 
an interesting introductory discount. 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 
Karpen Building Karpen Building 
187-188 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 155-157 W. 34th St., NEW YORK 


World's Largest Makers of Fine Upholstered Furniture. 
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Made Perfect by Forty Years’ Experience. 


Try a box from your grocer. Use it on your 
stove according to directions, and you will be 
convinced and delighted. 

Applied with a wet cloth, it spreads smoothly. 
It polishes quickly with a dry cloth or brush, 
giving that brilliant black lustre which makes 
the stove an ornament and makes old stoves 
look like new. Don't take any other kind said 
to be “just as good.” 


Made by MORSE BROS., Props. of Rising Sun Stove Polish, 
100 anton, Mass., U.S. A. 
































THE MANUFACTURERS OF 


World Brand Silverware 


Would like to present you free with a most delightfully interesting book 
entitled *‘ The Etiquette of Entertaining,’ written by Margaret fi 

Hubbard Ayer. This book simplifies the art of entertaining, and i on 
gives authoritatively ideas for the proper arrangement of the table. . 
The edition is limited. If you care for our book, kindly write for it 
to-day, and mention, when doing so, the name of your local jeweler. 






















World Brand Silverware carries 50% more silver 
than in plated ware recognized as standard. 
While costing but a trifle more than standard goods, World 


Brand Silverware has not only greater intrinsic value, but will 
last practically one’s lifetime, costing much less than sterling. 


Ask your local dealer to show you 
World Brand Silverware. If he AMERICAN SILVER CO. 
does not carry it, 101 Main Street, 
Bristol, Conn. 







write direct to 
us. 
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Does your food cost 
too much? 


N° matter how much food you can buy for 
a dollar, it costs too much if it doesn’t 
contain a hundred cents’ worth of food value. 
QuakerQats is greater in food value and costs less 
money than any food you can buy. 








Read this Testimony from London. 


London, England, June 26, 1907. — At a gathering of 
great doctors under the presidency of the Lord Mayor of 
London, Sir James Crichton Browne, one of the greatest 
authorities on foods and health, said that right feeding is 
better than education and he insisted that “*wage earners 
spend too much for food.’? He deplored the fact that 
there is not more oatmeal eaten, and asserted that “‘a 
small plate of oatmeal porridge is equal to two thick slices 


from a four pound loaf.”’ 








a 








A package of QuakerQats costs ten cents and will 
make thirty plates of porridge, or the equivalent 
in food value of sixty slices of bread. ‘The best 
and cheapest food you can eat. 








Quaker Wheat Berries Quaker Rice 

The most attractive form of whole The most generally eaten cereal in 
wheat. Entire grains— puffed and the world, in its best form. Dainty 
baked — brown and delicious. and strengthening. 

Ten cents a package Ten cents a package 





The Quaker Oats @mpany 


CHICAGO 








Notre: The 10-cent price is not effective in the extreme south and the far west. 
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600 


PRIZES 


wcluding 100 annual subscriptions to Harper's Bazaar 


“CONTEST FREE TO ALL 
For The Best 


LIMERICKS 
Pantarsote 


LEATHER 


Pantasote is better than reai leather and 
costs only one-third as much. Waterproof, 
fireproof and greaseproof. Nothing equals 
it for upholstery. Illustrated booklet con- 

taining sample Limericks, with particulars 

of contest and list of prizes, sent postpaid 
on request. 


THIS IS A LIMERICK: 


There was a great swellin Japan 
Whose name on a Tuesday began, 
It lasted through Sunday, 
Till twilight on Monday, 
And sounded like stones ina can, 

Be YOU THINK YOU CAN WRITE 
NE ABOUT PANTASOTE? 


a so, send postal for our free booklet to-day. 
THE PANTASOTE COMPANY 
Limerick Dept., 51 Bowling Green Bldg., New York City. 


When in New York, visit our extensive show room at 
6 W. 34th Street. 














best taste. 


| and plenty of it should be furnished. 























The most con- 
venient spoon for ad- 


ministering medicine to 
children and adults in ex- 
istence. It overcomes the bad 
taste of the medicine through the 
medium of the tongue depressor. 
Absolutely protects the teeth. By its 
use there can be no spilling of medicine — 
graduated—top slides off, making steriliz- 
ing easy—heavily nickeled on copper — 
will not corrode — you must have one of these 
spoons in your house. Indispensable for 
hospitals and sanitariums. 


If your druggist cannot supply you, we will 
upon receipt of regular price, 75 cents, 


JERKINS & SPIVEY, Manufacturers 
Austell Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. p 

























WE WILL SEND FREE 


a generous sample of 
* *TRAOE MARK? °* * 


AY) ILVER (REAM: 


For silver, cut-glass, or any- 
thing ade> of china, marble 
or porcelain. Polishes quickly, 

pertectly. Inexpensive labor- 
saver. Guaranteed not to 
scratch ormar. Ask any dealer 

or write direct to us. 


Interesting Book Free 


**How to Care for Silverware,’’ sent 
with the sample. A test will convince. 
Write to-day. 


J. A. Wright & Co., 70 Court St., Keene, N. H. 









Hair on Approval 


We are the Largest Manufacturer in 
the ba oh of Hair Goods and 
oilet Requisites. 


ee. from $1.00 up. 

















2 oz. 22 | ia. swith . .. $1. 25 
2% oz. 24 in. swi . aa 
3% oz. 36; in. switch - 4.00 


Lightweight wavy switch ; 2.50 


Fees weight stemless switch, 


in. long, natural wavy 4.95 
mana curly pompadour 2.90 
Finest wigs, made to order, $15. 00 to 50.00 


Gray, Blond and difficult shades 


cost a little more. 


de FREF. 


We will send to any address our interesting and 
instructive book telling all about correct care of 
the hair, proper styles for dressing, and how to 
become beautiful. The book also describes up- 
wards of 500 complete lines of switches of every 


description. 
E. BURNHAM, 
Dept. 1, 70 and 72 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


| would win them to Christ.” 
| well and carefully developed for the soul and the | 
| mind best to fulfill their functions, and the church 
| club must recognize this. 
character revealers and they make for such qual- | 





HOW TO FIT UPA BOYS 
CLUB-HOUSE 


By the Reverend Perry Edwards Powell 
Founder of the Knights of the Holy Grail 


HE church club once firmly 
T established must have a 

home. No organization can 
live without a rendezvous, and 
an attractive one. Remember, 
nothing is too good for the boy 
Girls are home people and there 
they always receive their com 
pany. Few boys are this home-y kind. 

The first question to decide is, What do you 
»urpose doing with your club? If athletics are to 
- eliminated, then smallcr rooms will be sufficient; 
otherwise a large hall must be obtained for the 
drills and sports, with a small room or two at 
tached. Generally speaking, the average club 
should have three rooms: parlor, library and 
gymnasium. It is best to have these rooms in the 
church if possible, but if not, outside rooms must 
be rented. Some clubs have built homes on the 
vacant part of the church lot, after the guild-hall 
idea, and many of these club-houses are being built 
by the boys the mselves. 

The furnishings of these rooms must exhibit the 
There is a notion prevalent that any- 
Nothing 





thing will do for a boy. Stamp it down. 


| is too good for a boy—he responds to the esthetic. 


Model the library after the most approved 
tastes; put on the shelves books of heroism, travel, 
emeeke. professions, etc., and put on the 
reading-tables boys’ papers together with those 
relating to business and trade, and some of the best 


| leading magazines should ‘be taken regularly. 


Boys like to write on paper with a club letterhead, 
The club 
should be well lighted, for there must not be the 
least hint of gloom. Lights may cost something, 
but the saloon-keeper reckons them as capital, and 
he is the man whom the church club is fighting, so 
we can do it effectively by using his own weapons. 


The gymnasium can be made a sink hole for 
money or not, just as you see fit. Calisthenics can 
be given without apparatus, and, moreover, they 
will hold the boy. Wands, the most useful thing in 
the gymnasium, basket-ball or indoor baseball can 
be added for less than ten dollars. A shower bath 


| is almest a necessity, but can be omitted, although 


it is much better if it can be provided. 

Now we have provided books, conversation and 
athletics, but there are some boys who will find all 
these uninteresting and will want to play games. 
Get games for them; put in chess, checkers, 
crokinole, flinch or whatever else is cultural and 
entertaining. Indeed, when one begins to plan 
for the boy it is dmazing how many proper things 
there are he his entertainment. 

The question of rules answers itself. Some must 
be formulated as to hours and the division of time 
for use of the apparatus among various members, 
but the young men themselves will settle all 
matters of conduct and deportment, and settle 
them in the right way. 

Now, as to ‘‘oversight.”” The most active 
direction here, as before, falls on the club manager. 
He must know everything and he can work so 
artfully that he can have his way without any one’s 
knowing it. He should always be in attendance at 
the meetings, and frequently, more than any other 
adult, be a visitor, and by dee oth the boys with 


skill he can direct the whole club without the 


slightest jar or friction. 

How shall we meet the expense of the club 
rooms? This need not be a burden either to the 
manager or to the church, and these are the princi- 
ples: first, the boy ought to pay his own way, and 
second, the peo A ought to be interested in @he 
work enough to help. Just as a sample of what 
young men can do: in Indiana a new church 
was several years in building. 


lectures and tried many other plans, with the 
result that they gave more than nineteen hundred 
dollars to the church, and furnished a large room 


| init for themselves at a cost of about five hundred | 


dollars more. 
others can do. 


What some young men can do, 


This is an athletic age and the church club must 
recognize that, for as Dwight L. Moody said: 
“You must first win men to yourselves if you 
The body must be 


ities as self-control, honesty, fairness, generosity, 
ambition and courtesy. Team games such as 
basket-ball are the best for the development of 
character and principle. These athletic games 
should be played in the gymnasium regularly, and 
they will pay in the interest which they will excite 
the attention they will call to the club, as well 

as in the actual physical good done to its members. 
One great question in your club is that pertaining 
to religion. 
much can be done with him if the subject is 


brought before him in a fair way. Personality is | 
a big thing to a boy, and here is the reason for the | 


attractiveness of Christ. 
In the mass or group club religion may be in- 
troduced in the chaplain way, but in the fraternity 
club it is, in addition, the very essence of the initia- 
tion and it permeates the whole club. There 
should be a chaplain and the order of business 
— always have a place for him. He can read 
“boy passage’’ from the Bible, or offer prayer, 
sheen ending with the Lord’s Prayer i in concert. 
Thus religion is introduced into the club almost 
unconsciously to the members. Here are some boys’ 
passages in the Bible which may be appropriate : 
“The Philoso hy of Youth,” Ecclesiastes xi: 9; 
xii: 8; ‘ “Seek First,” > Matthew viz 31-34; “Look 
Not,” Proverbs xxiii: 29-35; ‘Drinking and 
Treating,” Habakkuk ii: 15-17; “Chum Life,” 
I Samuel xviii: 1-5; “The Crime of Monopoly,” 
Isaiah v: 8-10; ‘Standing Alone for God,” 
Romans viii: 31-39; 
Colossians iii: 22-25; 


| xviii: 18-2 


All a will be offered in concert. The 


| chaplain may be either the boy-manager or the 


pastor, and the pastor can do no work which is so 
abundantly blessed. There is no opportunity for 


| him anywhere to get so much religion into the boy 


and make the boy so religious as in the boys’ club. 
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DEPARTURE IN TONE PRODUCTION. { Recent experiments in 
the direction of tone production made by us have resulted in the 
perfection of anotable Grand Piano, the Style X (next in size larger 
than the famous Quarter Grand). it is an instrument of rare and 
exquisite tone, in which quality and not quantity has been the first consid- 
eration. { It is anew departure in modern piano building, and in inviting 
attention to it we do so with much pride in the success of our efforts. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 792 Tremont St., BOSTON 
Established 1823 Catalogue upon request 











A class of about 
| thirty young men started in to assist the trustees. 
They gave entertainments, ran excursions, got up | 





Athletics are great | 








Time and Temperature 


20 minutes 65° 
20 minute Development at a 
temperature of 65° with the 


KODAK 


TANK gives better results 
than can be obtained by hand. 





The Experience is in the Tank. 


Kodak Tank Developers are made in sizes suitable for all Kodak and 
Brownie Films. At all Kodak Dealers, $2.50 to $7.50. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 




















Every boy is honestly religious and | 

























nON'T PAY TWO 
be STOVES & Rate 


Order direct from our Stove Factory 
and save for yourself all Jobbers’ and Dealers’ big profits. 


Hoosier Stoves and Ranges oF 


‘The best in the world.”’ Are sold on 30 days’ a 
free trial. ie” We Pp -“* the trolets. Guaranteed sr 












for years, “backe: by a million dollars.” 

t®~ Hoosiers are “fuel savers and onsy 4 
ers.”’ V ery heav ily made of highest grade € 
selected material, beautifully finished, with 
many new improvements and features. Our large Stove 
and Range Catalog shows the greatest bargainsever offered. 
S37" Write for Catalog and Special Free Trial Offer. 
Hoosier Stove Co.,201 State St., 
‘arion, Ind. 









** Hoosier Steel '’ 








‘The Duty of a Clerk,” 
“*God’s Way Best,” Luke | 





FAY-SHOLES, 287 Broadway, N.Y. 


Pony Bn for 
s and Girls 


om or AS IS COMING 


Fay-Sholes Typewriters 





in the West Prompt shipments. Illustrated catalog free. 


Michigan Buggy Co., 381 Office Building, Kalamazoo, Mich. 





> Salesman's Samples, A 

Shop Worns, clean Nothing else could give 4S a 

Pp > so much pleasure. Our Tony 
rice a wie wed line of wheeled vehicles and sleighs, all 
ALL GOOD everything styles, strong, roomy, safe, combine 
L in stock not best material, original de ~ 2xp om 

workmanship,—nobby an irab 

and L.€Ss absolutely NEW R Y FARM is the best stocked 
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Consider the wondrous beauty of Heatherbloom Taffeta, so closely 
resembling silk that it puzzles the expeit, so durable that it far outwears 
any similar fabric—then is there any room to wonder why the smartly- 
dressed women of a nation have become Heatherbloom enthusiasts ? 


Next time you are in need of a petticoat or drop skirt, a dress or 
waist foundation, a lining of any kind where you would ordinarily use 
silk, try Heatherbloom Taffeta and your satisfaction will be tenfold greater 
than ever before. 


This famous Hydegrade fabric will not cut, split nor break; it will 
not fall away at the seams; it doesn’t grow sleazy or fray at the edges. 
It has none of the faults of silk but all of its beauty—same enchanting 
shimmer, same delicate rustle, same fine finish, same lightness of weight. 
Fashionable dressmakers everywhere use and recommend Heatherbloom. 





Mrs. Osborn, New York’s f. s fashion authority 
and uriter, says: 


**Heatherbloom Taffeta is a wonderful fabric for use in 
place of silk, closely resembling the latter without possess- 
ing any of its disadvantages, 

‘‘An ideal material for petticoats. Women who formerly 
could afford only one or two perishable silk skirts may now 
rejoice in four or five dainty ones of Heatherbloom —lustrous 
enough to deceive the most careful observer, durable enough 
to outlast half a dozen skirts of silk, and without that harsh 
rustle so abhorrent to smartly-gowned women. 

‘*Heatherbloom takes dye better than silk and retains it 
longer. Wherever silk taffeta would ordinarily be used, or 
where economy is an object, Heatherbloom comes in nicely 
for lining purposes.” 


































Josefa Neilson Osborn. } 











Heatherbloom may be obtained at lining counters in as 
150 shades. 36 inches wide, 40 cents the yard. Look 
on selvage and be sure you see the Hydegrade trademark. 


Ready-Made Petticoats 
Of Heatherbloom 


More popular, more beautiful, more appreciated than ever 
does the present season find the dainty ready-made petticoats of 
Heatherbloom Taffeta. They are rich enough to accompany 
any gown for any occasion, yet so inexpensive that 
the average woman can afford one to match every 
garment. Made with the same care as expensive 




















On the sel- * silk petticoats, have the same delicate rustle and 
/ vage ofeveryyard charming lustre, and wear three times as long. 
of piece coos \ dU 

sure you find this ~_—s 

B... B5] \, 50 Shades — $2.50 and Up 

at ready-to-wear departments. gy 
de When buying, guard yourself 
lydegsra against substitution by looking 
vanes sane ' for this label in the waistband. 

Caution.—There is but one kind and weight of [Hydegrade | 
Heatherbloom. Refuse all goods not bearing the Za. 4100 
accompanying trademarks as inferior substitutes. ie 7 4 Le 

EAT RS 7 
Valuable Book Free 












If unable to obtain either piece goods or petticoats 
at your dealer’s, write us. Send name and address 
for free samples, also a beautiful booklet,‘‘ The New 
Idea in Linings,’’ written by an expert and giving 
information every woman should have. Write to-day. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York— Chicago. 
Makers of Hydegrade Fabrics 


Every petticoat of the one 
and only genuine Heather- 
bloom bears this label in 
the waistband. It’s there 
for your protection. Find it. 
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Lea & Perrins’ 


Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


For broiled chops, 
steaks, cutlets, etc., 
no seasoning is re- 


quired, save butter 
and Lea & Perrins’ 


Sauce. Add to the 
gravy one or two 
tablespoonsful of 
Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 
before pouring it 
over the meat. 


John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York. 





Refinish Your Furniture 
and Woodwork 


Yes, Do It Yourself. You can easily and 
economically 
accomplish 
remarkable 
results in 
refinishing 
your furni- 
ture, wood- 
work and floors 
by the Johnson 








our new 48- 
page color book, 


sent FREE on 
request. It is simple, fascinating work that appeals 
tothe home-loving manand woman, You can change 
the color of the wood and finish in any late shade, 
such as Weathered, Mission, Forest Green, Flemish, 

any, ¢etc., at little expense with Johnson's 
Electric Solvo, Johnson’s Wood Dye and Johnson's 
Prepared Wax. 

If yourfurniture does not harmonize with your wood- 
work, or your floors are scratched and marred, or the 
woodwork looks bad, you can easily refinish them to 
look like new. Ask for our book and see how easy it is. 

Johnson’s Wood Dye for the artistic coloring of 
wood (all shades), %-pint cans, 30c; pint cans, 50c. 

Johnson’s Electric vo (for removing paint, var- 
nish, shellac, etc.), pint cans, 40c; %-pint cans, 25c. 

’s Prepared Wax —a complete finish and 
polish for all wood —10c and 25c packages and large 
size cans. Sold by all dealers in paint. 


FREE OFFER ~ *"2 for our new 48-page 
book on wood-finishing— 
“The Proper Treatment for Floors, Woodwork and 


Furniture’ and refinish a piece of furniture. Write 
today and mention edition L H 10. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 


“The Wood-Finishing Authorities.” 


HOW°KNIT 


Know knitting and crocheting — it’s a fasci- 
nating pastime —a profitable use of odd 
Fy hours. The entire art is simply told by 
* wordand picture inthe Bear Brand Yarn 
Manual of Handiwork — a remarkably 
complete book showing how anyone can 
become quickly expert in making over 
200 garments of every day needs. 
192 pages all told and each page full of 
new interest. The book sent prepaid 
upon receipt of 25 cents. 


Bear Brand Yarns Mirs., Dept. F, New York 

















with costs. $900 to $5500. 
Complete working plans from §1 up. 
LATEST AND BEST IDEAS. 
C.L. Eastman Co., Archts., Des Moines, Ia. 











Method, fully | 
explained in | 





FUN FOR HALLOWE'EN 





Suggestions for Hallowe'en Candlesticks 


in to fill up a few moments at a jolly Hallow 
e’en party. A stick of wood should be placed 
in the fire, long enough to become well lighted, and 
then blown out, leaving a red spark at the end. 
This should be passed from one guest to another, 
each guest being obliged to say, ‘‘ Jack’s alive! 
ws alive!” twice before passing the stick to 
is neighbor. The person holding the stick when 
the spark dies out is doomed to ill luck. 


Jin ALIVE” is a game that can be worked 
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| The Open Doorway Decorated for Hallowe’en with 


a Screen of Hanging Fruit 


A ONE party the guests had lots of fun trying to 
kiss the Hallowe’en Blarney Stone. i 

large white stone was placed upon a table and the 
guests were told that the fairies had placed a spell 
upon it, and any one who succeeded in kissing it 
while blindfolded would be ever after jolly and 





Crépe Paper Pumpkins, Big and Little, and Can- 
dles Cover This Table, Which May Grace the Cen- 
tre of the Room Where the Games are Played 


amiable. They also had a good time by arranging 
three bowls as follows: one of water, one of coffee 
and one of tea. The water signified that the blind- 
folded person dipping a finger into it was to 
be married within a year; coffee meant being 
widowed, and tea an old maid or a bachelor. 





Pretty Dessert for a Hallowe’en Dinner 


Bake the cake with a mixture of chopped citron and 
nuts, and cover with chocolate icing. On the top, in 
the centre, put a disk of orange-colored icing with 
eyes, nose and mouth of white. Decorate the top of 
the cake with popcorn, and put popcorn and orange 
Jack-o’-lanterns around it. 


ROM its start another party was delightfully 

“Hallowe’eny.”’ When the guests arrived they 
were surprised to have the door slowly opened by a 
witch all in black, who without a word pointed to 
the hall stairs that were lighted only by hideous 
Jack-o’-lanterns with absurdly high-peaked hats 
of vivid green or-scarlet. At the top they were 
met by two spooks; one silently pointed the girls 
and men to their dressing-rooms. 

The men were handed cards bearing sketches of 
pussycats at the top, while below a word begin- 
ning with ‘‘cat” was boldly printed. The girls 
had cards with these same words illustrated, and, 
by matching, partners were secured. It was easy 
to guess that a cat on a log meant catalogue; a 
bunch of grapes represented Catawba; a cat with a 
bird in its mouth, catbird; a cat drinking from 
a bowl, catsup; tiny cats having enormous tails, 
cattails. Yet there were others more difficult; for 
instance, a cat on a table with broken dishes below 
meant catastrophe; a row of kittens taught by 


| a comical cat teacher, catechism; a cat throwing 
| stones, catapult; a cat on horseback, catamount; 


two cows, cattle. 
The side walls of the dining-room were gar- 


| landed with greens and clusters of autumn leaves. 


Ropes of autumn leaves crossed from the chande- 


| lier to the four corners of the ceiling, from which 


to send 25 cents for | 
catalog of in- | 
expensive houses. Plans and photos | 


were suspended here and there, by invisible 
threads, flying witches on brooms of twigs, fash- 


For thisa | 











ioned from crépe paper like rag dolls — the faces | 


being fearful to look upon. They were clothed in 
true witch style, the pointed hats giving the finish- 
ing touch needed. 
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Write Today for This 


¢,,, Plush Pillow lop 


For Pyrography 
Only One Top 











en Away 
to One 
Address 






















Made of beautiful Real Plush, in your 
choice of Old Gold, Tan, or Light 
Green Color, and plainly stamped 
with Colonial Maid design, 
with full instructions so that 
anyone can burn it with 
handsome effect. Given 
free to every person 
who sends us 25 
to pay cost of Cc 
stamping, shipping, etc. 

This top burned $1,50. 


We make this offer to get our 
big new catalog into the hands 


Size 
of new customers interested in 17x17 
home beautifying. inches 
Basswood Articles for N 


Pyrography 





Our No. 97 
$2.50 Outfit, $160 


Special #250 ous 


This splendid outfit is complete for burning on plush, wood, 
leather, etc. Includes fine Platinum Point, Cork Handle, Rubber 
Tubing, Double-action Bulb, Metal Union Cork, 
=< Bottle, Alcohol Lamp, two pieces Stamped Prac- 
— tice Wood and full directions, all in neat 
Assortment a only $1.75 leatherette box. Ask your dealer, or we 
will send C. O. D. When cash accom- 
If bought by the piece would cost you panies order for No. 97 outfit we 
$2.50. Includes: One Handkerchief yy include free our 64-page Pelican 
size 6x6 inches; one Glove Box4x 11% __ Instruction Hand-book 
inches; one hand-turned round Jewelry (price 25c.), the most com- 
Box; one Picture Frame; one American _ plete pyrography book pub- 
Girl Panel 8 x 11%inches; oneoval Match lished. Contains 96 pages, 
preneer 12 inches rams and three Small with 2000 illustrations. 
anels in assorted designs, all pieces made * the est P aph 
of best three-ply basswood and beauti- Write for New FREE Catalog L-60 tn over leone. 
fully stamped in late popular designs, all 
ready for Teaceution. 


+ ott Outfit No. 97 ¢ 
Combination an utfit No and 


Offer ment L are pats hss $5 20 













Write for it today. AD 


THAYER & CHANDLER (Jé&() 
160-164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. iT K 
* Largest Makers of Pvrography Goods in the World.” 


together our spe- 
cial price for both is only 











Send For Our Stove Book 


WHY NOT GET THE BEST and SAVE FROM $5 to $40? 











You know that there must be a big grade stove, made of the best ma- 
difference between the factory price terials by expert workmen, and a 
and the dealer’s price on a good stove “cheap” stove made of scrap iron by 
or range. inferior workmen. 

Vhy not save that difference and Why not get the best you can find — 
keep that extra profit in your pocket? especially when you can buy it at the 

You know that there must be a big actual factory price? 
difference between a strictly high- That’s exactly what we offer you: 


“A Kalamazoo 
Direct, to You” 


A Stove or Range of the highest quality at actual Factory 
Price on 360 Days’ Approval. 


You cannot secure anywhere a better stove 
or range than the Kalamazoo — no matter how 
much extra you pay. We guarantee that, 
under a $20,000 bank bond, and give you 360 
days in which to prove it yourself. 

Our first idea is to make the best stoves and 
ranges that human skill and experience and 
honest workmanship can produce from the Kalamazoo is as good a stove or range as man 
best procurable materials. can make—and you save from 20 to 40% in 

That's why we use only the highest grade _ buying it. 
pig iron, and a better grade of steel than any And don't forget: you get your money back 
other stove manufacturer in the United States. if it is not in every way exactly as represented. 


That's why we employ the most skilled a 
We pay the freight 


workmen in the business, and maintain one of 

the best equipped, most modern stove factories 

in the world. and ship all Kalamazoos blacked, polished 
And that’s why the Kalamazoo line has be- and ready for immediate use. Any man can 

come so famous as fuel-savers, as good bakers remove crating and set them up. 


Send Postal Today For Catalogue No. 306 


Compare Kalamazoo Quality and Kalama- rooms, etc. Hotel ranges for restaurants, 
zoo Prices with others — and save your money. boarding houses, clubs and camps. 
Our line is complete, embracing stoves and Gas stoves and ranges for cooking and heat- 
ranges of all kinds for all domestic purposes ing— all sold at factory prices. 
—for the home, school, church, halls, lodge 


KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY, Manufacturers, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


Original ‘‘ Direct-to-user’’ Manufacturer. Beware of imitators. 








Kalamazoo Royal Steel 
Range, one of many styles 
— exceptionally economical 
of fuel. 





and quick heaters; and why they last so long 
and give such good satisfaction. 

At the same time our system of manufactur- 
ing and selling direct is such that we save you 
$5, $10, $20 and in some cases as much as $40 
on every purchase. 


; . on ur ok stoves and 
You cannot get a better at any price. The All o aap — 


ranges are equipped with 
patent oven thermometer, 
which saves fuel and makes 
baking and roasting easy 





Kalamazoo Radiant Base- 
Burner. Positively the best 
bargain ever offered in a 
heating stove. 





— 
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The Lundstrom Sectional Book- 
cases are made for and univer- 
sally used in the finest homes and 
oftices throughout the country. 

They combine artistic appear- 
ance, solidity of construction and 
latest practical improvements. 
Sent 


On Approval 
Freight Paid 


Rigid economy, acquired by the manutac- 

ture of a single product in large quantities 
and our modern methods of selling direct to the 
user, enable us to offer a superior article at a n- 
siderable saving in cost to the purchaser. 


SOLID OAK, per section, $] 2° and upwards 


Send for Our Beautiful New Catalogue No. 4, in which we illustrate the 
different grades from neatly finished Solid Oak cases at above prices, to the highly p lished 
Solid Mahogany cases for the more elaborate library. Every book section has non-bind- 
ing, disappearing glass door. 


THE E. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. COMPANY, LITTLE FALLS, N.Y. 
M facturers of Secti 1 Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. 
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Paints and 
Finishes 
For the Home 


The Acme Quality plan makes 
every housewife, however inexperi- 
enced, a practical paint buyer and 
successful user of paints and finishes 
for shabby things about the home. 


The trademark Acme Quality, 
covering the world’s most complete 
line of paints, enamels, stains and 
varnishes, enables you to get the 














STAINS 


VARNIS 


QUALITY 


Textbook on the selection and use of paints and finishes. No matter 
what the work may be, old or new, on wood or metal, this book will tell 
you how it should be done. 





To rebeautify a bureau, or other piece of furniture, for instance, the 
chapter on “Refinishing Furniture” explains how you can produce 
any desired finish. A popular method is to apply Acme Quality Furni- 
ture Varnish after removing the old varnish with Acme Quality Paint and 
Varnish Remover. The result will be a rich, lustrous, enduring finish. 

Dealers have both the finishes and the book. If yours can’t supply 
the book, send his name and we will mail copy free. 














Address Dept. M, ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, Detroit, Mich. 
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Ostermoor Mattresses, 4 ft. 6 in. wide, 6 ft. 3 in. long, one part, weighing 50 Ibs. each 

(5 lbs. more than regular), hand laid filling, built, not stuffed, bound edges, 

square corners, beautifully made, and daintily covered with any ticking you desire. 
(We illustrate three patterns above.) 


A. C, A. wide or narrow stripe; Gray and White Dust-proof Satin Finish Ticking 
striped in linen effect; Blue and White Herring-bone; or Mercerized Art Twills in 
fancy stripe with floral effects of Blue, Pink, Yellow, Green or Lavender, all at the 











Eeres | Bargain Price, $1500 2x | $3550 


ade in 


Prepaid | Terms of Sale, Cash with Order. None sentC.0.D. | 2 Parts 
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finish made exactly for your pur- | 
pose, by telling your paint dealer 
what you wish to do and asking for 
the proper Acme Quality specialty 
for that use. The trademark on 
the can is a guarantee that you have 
the finest finish obtainable. For 
competent direction in applying, ask 
—=>4 





These ave extraordinary bargains, Eight Dollars less than regular price. You must speak quickly 
if you want any, as this Special Offer is open for your immediate acceptance only. 


Order of Us or Through Your Ostermoor Dealer 


If your dealer cannot supply you — we fill order direct, express prepaid from here; mattress shipped 
same day check is received by us. Please state first, sand. and even third choice of covering and 
color desired, in case all you like are already sold, as there will be no time for correspondence. 
Beware of imitations. Insist that the name ‘‘ Ostermoor"’ appears on every mattress you buy. 
Even if you do not wish a mattress now you should know all about the ‘“ Ostermoor”’ and its 
superiority to hair in health, comfort and economy. Send your name on a postal for the name of your 
home dealer and our free descriptive book, ‘‘ The Test of Time,’ a veritable work of art, 144 pages 
in two colors, profusely illustrated. Worth reading. Write today, as this offer is necessarily limited. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 117 ELIZABETH STREET, NEW YORK 


Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 





























JAP-A-LAC produces the finest finish on old or new FLOORS 


With JAP-A-LAC you can renew the finish on any floor, in a short space of time, and 
at a trifling cost. — 

The surface will be as hard as flint, and as smooth as glass. JAP-A-LAC “ wears like iron. 
Heel prints will not mar it, nor show white on it. A JAP-A-LAC-ED floor is easily kept clean. 

Besides Natural (clear) JAP-A-LAC, there are fifteen beautiful colors, for refinishing everything about the 
house from cellar to garret ; Interior Woodwork, Furniture, and all things of wood or metal. 

For Sale by Paint, Hardware, and Drug Dealers. All sizes from 15c. to $2.50 
A WARNING AGAINST THE DEALER WHO TRIES TO SUBSTITUTE 

Some dealers will not buy JAP-A-LAC so long as they can substitute something else on which THEY MAKE 


MORE PROFIT. _ If your dealer offers you a substitute, decline it. He will get JAP-A-LAC for you if you 
insist on it. Write for beautiful illustrated booklet, and interesting color card. FREE for the asking. 








If YOUR dealer does not keep 


FAP-A-LAC, send us his name and 

4 10c (exce, ‘or Gold which is 25c) to 
cover cost af mailing, and we will 

m2 send FREE Sample, (quarter 


- pint can) to any point inthe U.S. 
1039 Rockefeller Bidg., Cleveland, 0. 


If building, write for our com- 
plete Finishing Specifications. 
hey will be mai ree. Our 
Architectural Green Label Var- 
nishes are of the highest quality. 





























The Conover Piano 





instrument itself. 
Play a piece of music on a Conover and you will hear a tone of 
exquisite purity —a tone that sings and carries and enables you to obtain the 
most satisfactory musical expression. P 

Then examine the construction of this piano— inside and out. Notice the 
fine quality of the material and the careful workmanship that is shown in every 
part. Every detail is correctly, accurately made. This means that the Conover 
will give you lasting service. It is an instrument designed for permanent use. 
Therefore, you will naturally conclude that there is not only satisfaction 

but economy in buying a Conover. The purchase of a piano of this qual- 
ity is an investment that brings rich returns in musical enjoyment, and 


r SHE most convincing evidence of the merit of the Conover Piano is the 












- 4 LHJ 
it is a much wiser expenditure of money than the choice of an in- 10-07 
strument of doubtful merit would be. ; ; . ‘THE 
Then, you can accomplish better things with a Conover , CABLE 
Piano. It gives true tone values and responds sympathetically 3° Company 

to the touch. It will enable you clearly to know just what << . 
. . “1 6 Chicago, Illinois 

degree of musical skill you have and to make the most |. 


Please send your Book 
of Conover Pianos and 
other publications. 


y 


gratifying progress. Write to us and ask for full infor- , 
mation about the Conover. c 


Sign the coupon and mail it to_us and we will send our 
beautiful BOOK OF CONOVER PIANOS and other 


interesting matter FREE 


The Cable Company 


@® Manufacturers Chicago 





(Name) 





(Address) 















































A Colonial Dining Room that is good 


HIS color scheme is one of a series that will 

be presented in the advertising columns of 

THe Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL from time to 
time, embodying that which is best in decoration and 
furnishing. 

This colonial dining room combines simple dignity 
and every day usefulness. The effect is rich and isin 
excellent taste. The woodwork is finished in white 
enamel. ‘The specifications include three coats of 





flat white lead rubbed down and finished with two | 


coats of white enamel. 

The side wall is done in No. 28 Alabastine, a 
good strong blue. The ceiling is done in pure 
white Alabastine. This combination is most effect- 
ive with white woodwork and gives the true colo- 
nial effect. This effect can be varied by using a 


THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


With One Idea: To Make Money 


UCH alot of birthday letters! They 
S came by scores and by hundreds 
—bright, cheery, enthusiastic and 
brimful of optimistic plans for this year. 
if they mean anything—and I think they do— 
the Club is going to distinguish itself as never 
before, and THe JOURNAL people, who have 
grown quite accustomed to expect great things 
from the girls, will have another surprise. I fancy 
that even now they do not yet realize just how 
much the girls can accomplish when they try, and 
so we shall make a special effort, shall we not? 
and surpass our good record of the past. 

The prompt and cordial way in which you 
responded to my request for a birthday letter was 
very gratifying. I have learned to rely upon the 
girls to respond to all my suggestions. Indeed, it 
is this feeling of mutual confidence which has made 
the Club so helpful and successful. In the be- 
ginning there were girls who were suspicious and 





| feared that if they wrote to the Club they would be | 


rich green for the side wall, combining Alabastine | 


No. 32 and 33, with a cream ceiling of No. 26. 
Either of these color schemes is excellent. 


The picture moulding in the angle of the ceiling 
is to be finished the same as the woodwork. The 
furniture of this room is mahogany with dull finish. 
The floor is stained and varnished, the rug is in the 
soft shades of green and deep, very deep reds. The 
whole effect combines simplicity, dignity and taste. 

The advantage of using Alabastine in this room 
is that the wall can be recoated at any time with the 
same Alabastine tints (numbers ), and the same color 
effects secured, without the annoyance and expense 
of washing and scraping the walls. 

Alabastine is a dry powder, which, when mixed 
with clear cold water and brushed on the wall with 
a flat 7-inch wall brush, becomes a part of the wall. 


Alabastine is the best tinting material. It does 
not fade, will not spot with water, and never rubs off. 

If you are building or contemplate building, or 
desire a few rooms decorated, write at once to the 
Decorative Department of the Alabastine Company. 
Send a rough draft of your floor plan, if you have no 
working drawings ; also tell us the kind of wood- 
work and furniture in the rooms to be decorated. 

You will receive most careful and competent 
advice. This service is entirely without charge to 
all who use Alabastine. Advice is given on all of the 
wall finishes and furnishings of the house. 

Send your plans today with ten cents to cover 
cost of postage and to secure a copy of our book, 
‘¢ Dainty Wall Decorations.’’ Kindly be as specific 
as possible in your descriptions, and state plainly 
the points on which you wish advice. Address, 


Alabastine Company 
999 Grandville Avenue Grand Rapids, Mich. 








CEDARINE 


PIANO AND FURNITURE POLISH 


Any housekeeper who began keeping house when you were 
a girl will tell you that it polishes more quickly, more lus- 
trously and more easily than any she ever used, and that she 


feels really safe using it anywhere. Not all young house- 
keepers know these facts. Do you? A// storekeepers do. 
We want all the housekeepers to know it. 
For Twenty Years the Standard 

We are advertising Cedarine by giving away at your local 
stores beautifully colored Hiawatha pictures —the kind that 
cost 50c. at the art dealers’— framed in birch bark effect, with 
glass, ready to hang or stand, and no advertising on the front. 

Three Subjects: (1) Hiawatha’s Childhood, 

(2) Wooing, (3) Departure. 
9 x11 with 25c bottle; 5x7 with 10c bottle. 

Don't let your furniture, drug, grocery or hardware man 
argue about some substitute. He knows where to get 
Cedarine. You make him get it. 


CEDARINE ALLEN CO., 68 College St., CLINTON, N. Y, 


rtists 
Drawin 


MATERIAL S. NS 
Big 300 page Catalogue sent FREE 


Embraces Oil Painting Materials ; Water 
Color Painting Materials ; China Painting 
Materials; Drawing Materials and In- 

struments, etc. We'll save you money. 
Sent free if you address Dept. L. 


Hirshberg Art Company 
334 N. Howard Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 




































woven Ndian BasKet : Zc 


Hand-woven by Indians in Mexico from 
Strong palm fibre. Uniquely colored,durable, 
useful, ornamental. 8 in. high; fine for den, 
sewing room, flower pot, etc. Warranted 
genuine. Retails for $1.00, but we will send 
prepaid for 25 cts. (two for 44 cts., five for 
$1.00, all different designs), as special offer 
Catalog of Mexican and Indian Goods FREE. 
THE FRANCIS E. LESTER COMPANY, 

Dept. A 10, Mesilla Park, N. Mex. 








asked to pay money for something or other, but I 
never receive letters of that kind now. The only 
suggestion of distrust nowadays comes occasionally 
in the form of a letter signed with initials only. 


While there is no reason at all why such letters | 


should not be answered, it has always seemed to 


| me that a girl who will not trust the Club with her 








name should not expect to be trusted with the 
Club’s plans. Anyway, an anonymous letter is 
always discourteous, and I think you will all agree 
with me that it does not deserve an answer. 


Bright Ideas 
UT I must not forget to say ‘‘Thank you” for 
all the good suggestions which you have sent. 
I have tried to reply personally to each letter, but 
there were so many that a few may have escaped 
my attention, so if you have not yet received an 
acknowledgment, please do not think that the 
oversight was intentional. Some of the ideas were 
not quite practicable, and some are fine. All of 
them have been stowed away for future use on a 
big file labeled ‘‘ Bright Ideas.” 

Some of you will be pleased to see that your plan 
has been adopted already. It is one which I had 
been thinking about all summer and wondering 
whether it would ‘‘work,”’ but when some of the 
best workers in the Club suggested the same idea 
I became convinced that it is just what the Club 
girls want. What do you think of it? Itis 


The Swastika Club! 
Actus within a Club. Only ‘‘Swastika girls,” 
the very best of the thousands of bright, 
capable and energetic girls who belong to The 
Girls’ Club, are eligible to membership. ‘That 
sounds rather exclusive, perhaps, but since any girl 
may join The Girls’ Club, and any member may 


| win the swastika, it isn’t so exclusive after all, for 


it depends upon the energy, ambition and earnest- 
ness of the girl who would like to be in The Swastika 
Club, but isn’t. Wishing will not make you a 
member, of course, but it is the first step, for if your 
wishing impels you to acting the result will soon be 
the possession of the gold-and-diamond swastika 


| and full membership in The Swastika Club. 





‘*What makes it worth while to belong to The 
Swastika Club?” some girl will be sure to ask. 
Several things. In the first place, you will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that you are one of those 
who have ‘‘made good,” as we hear people say of 
those who have accomplished what they set out to 
do. Itis something to know that one has attained 
a standard which not all reach. 

Then there will be some distinctive honors 
which the Club will bestow from time to time upon 
the member who does the best work, and every 
girl will wish to work for first place. Besides, 
there will be special opportunities which will be 
open only to members of The Swastika Club. It is 
only fair that those who have improved oppor- 
tunities offered them should have the advantage 
of still other opportunities, and THE JOURNAL likes 
to help those who try to help themselves. Of 
course there is much satisfaction in trying to 
inspire people to help themselves, and it’s alto- 
gether worth while, but there’s more fun in helping 
those who are thoroughly in earnest and are 
bending every energy in the direction of the attain- 
ment of the object in view. 


A Chance to Learn Perseverance 


HE members of The Girls’ Club are all in 

tarnest, but some of them sometimes become 
discouraged or lose interest in their work, and thus 
miss the swastika and other good things which a 
little more sustained effort would bring them. 
The world is full of good beginners who lack the 
stick-to-it-iveness which brings success, and the 
Club is not without its share of them, but I am 
glad to say that many of them finally persevere. 
I have known some girls to whom this lesson of 
perseverance was worth much more than the money 
they earned or even the beautiful little swastika 
of which we are all so proud. The desire for 
membership in The Swastika Club will, I am sure, 
help many a half-hearted member to persevere, 
and the perseverance will be rewarded by still 
other opportunities. 

Every swastika girl will receive in a few days a 
letter telling all about the new Club, its plans and 
its possibilities, and I hope that I shall soon have 
to send similar letters to several hundred Girls’ 
Club members who are almost, but not quite, 
entitled to receive the swastika and to belong to the 
new Club with its new privileges. Just a little 
effort will make each one of these girls eligible, 
and it would be a pity to fail by so small a margin. 
How about you? If you are almost a swastika 
girl don’t miss it. 

THE Girts’ CLuB 
THE LapiEs’ HoME JouRNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Globe-Werniecke Elastic’ Bookcases 


























—— A System of Units. 


HE REASON one sees so many Globe-Wernicke “ Elastic” 
Bookcases in choice homes is because people who know 
usually purchase the best that money can buy. 

They patronize the leading furniture dealer where they re- 
side, and thus you find Blobe-Wernicke “ Elastic’ Book-cases not 
only in the best homes, but carried in stock by first-class dealers, 

We have about 1,500 such agents who handle Globe-Wernicke 
“Elastic” Book-cases exclusively, but where not represented we 
ship on approval, freight paid. 

It is the only sectional book-case having a patented door equal- 
izer that controls the receding door so that it slides freely and 
easily; and made in eight different finishes of quartered oak and 
mahogany, dull and polished. Prices uniform everywhere. 


Write for Catalogue A—107. 


She Globe“Wernicke Co. Cincinnati. 


Branch Stores: New York, 380-382 Broadway. 
Chicago, 224-228 Wabash Ave. Boston, 91-93 Federal St. 
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Do Not Buy a Piano or Organ Until 
You Have Read the Cornish Book 


Let us show you how you can obtain a highest 
rade Piano or Organ for a year’s free trial 
vefore you need decide to keep it. Je will 

send you Free the WONDERFUL CORNISH 

BOOK, the most beautiful and artistic piano 

and organ catalogue ever printed, showing the 

choicest of our 50 styles in miniature. Do not 
think of Serene | a piano or organ until you have 
read this book. Every 


. CASH DOWN 
intending pure + te Balance on easy in- 
should have it, for by stallment plan. Save 
following the Cornish one-half—buy on 


plan you save one-half. the Cornish plan. 
We give you two years credit if needed. 
Let us explain to you how you can buy a first-class 


$100 to See en i o- piano as low as any dealer and 


CASH DOWN 


Balance on easy install- 
ment plan. 


chase of a piano. We Why no man ufacturer who 
have been doing this same thing for Sells through dealers can quae |. Washington, N. J. 
do 


over 50 years. 


you as low prices as we 

















== RUGS % 
= |Old Carpets 


NEW YORK RUG CO. 
401 West 124th St., New York, N. Y. 
ALEX. ALLEN, Prop. 

Send for booklet giving full infor- 

imation as to prices, shipping, etc. 


THE SLIDE-ALONG 
Clothes Pin Bag Saves Time, Labor and Clothes Pins 
Hangs on clothes line beside you — and slides 
along. Instantly hung or removed — can’t fall 
off. Noback-breaking; no lost pins; pays for 
itself in short time. Made of best grade heavy 
ticking, 6-in. hand hole, capacity 4 doz. pins; 
frame and hooks of galvanized wire ; will never 
rust. Sold only by mail 25c each postpaid. 
Dimon Mfg. Co., 240 Powers Bidg., Rochester, N.Y. 
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Write Today For This New 
Lace Insertion 
rpiece— 


Cente 


We will send you at once and postpaid this beautiful 
large Ecru Puritan Art Cloth Centerpiece, tinted 
in colors, size 22 x 22 inches, your choice of designs, 
Poppies, Wild Roses or Daisies 

with Diagram Lesson showing exactly how to em- 
broider it and insert the lace—if you will send us 30 
cents to pay cost of sufficient Fine Imported Cluny- 
ette Lace for Insertion, and 4 Skeins Richardson’s 
Grand Prize Embroidery Silk to work the Center- 
piece. The Lace and Silk alone are worth more than 
we ask for the entire outfit. 

This SPECIAL OFFER is made to 
convince every woman that 
Richardson’s is the best Em- 
broidery Silk made, and to place 
in her hands our big new De- 
—meentcaes CNIS Premium Catalog, i!|us- 
trating all the latest things in Embroidery 


RICHARDSON SILK CO., Clerk K-1 
220-224 Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 





Write today — 
enclosing 30 
cents stamps or 
coin, and state 
design wanted. 
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Porton, 


one without injuring the skin. It 
is entirely free from harmful ingredients and 
is prepared of purest materials. 
The Wooden Box retains the 
delicate perfume until the last 
speck is gone. Sold every- 
where. Insist on getting 


Poros i 






















PATENTED 


LADIES’ KNIT DRAWER 


is the perfection of simplic- 

ity, comfort and fit 
Being cut in one piece, it ¢!im- 
ls inates the circular yoke and 
band, and brings the bias 
on the hip, thus produ- 
cing a most desirable 
rounded effect. ‘This 
construction pre- 
‘ents the usual 
awkward, bulging 
fullness at the 
waist,hipand sear, 
at the same time 
providing for the 
necessary elas- 
ticits There 
isno uncon - 
fortable 
opening of 


thedrawes 
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Pn on the straight of 
the cloth. Asa maternit 
a garment it is unsurpassed. 
Knit Dr 


wer is particularly suited to 
tourists because it requires no ironing 
or starching. Being made with a choice variety of lace 
trimmings, it will satisfy the most fastidiot s, while its 
low price makes it universally popular 
Booklet sent on request. Ask your dealer. 
VESTA KNITTING MILLS, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Manufacturers of Vesta Fine Hand Finished Underwear for Women 


‘Fay Ideal’ “iss 


For Men, Women, Boys and Girls 
Button it waist. No ampoeraee Se Wee. Perfect 
for comf rt, fit, economy and health. cel line 
>lay up Hest yarns. best dyes. Summer and 
winter w ights. Fully guaranteed. TRY THEM. 
Buy of your dealer, or give his name and we wi 
end on receipt of price. Write for free circula 


THE FA‘\’ STOCKING CO., 61 E St., Elyriz Ohio 








THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


With One Idea: To Make Money 


Delft Pins for Swastika Girls 


LL girls are especially inter- 
Ae in the Netherlands 
because of charming 
Queen Wilhelmina, who as- 
cended the throne when only 
eighteen years of age, and who 
is still no older than many mem- 
bers of the Club. Then, too, the famous dikes, 
the quaint windmills and other distinguishing 
features of the country have a peculiar charm. 
Most of us would like to visit the country, | am sure, 
and if we could do so we surely should bring home 
some of the dainty, soft, blue-and-white Delft ware. 
But most of us, I suppose, must wait a long time for 
such a trip, so the Club has sent over for some 
Delft pins to be made especially for the swastika 
girls. 

Each pin is the work of a girl artist in one of 
the potteries, and no two are alike. The scenes 
are all typical windmills, boats and quaint little 
houses, and each one painted with care and skill. 
Only the dainty silver frames which surround the 
pictures are of the same pattern. Each girl, there- 
fore, who earns a Delft pin will have not only a 
very odd and useful brooch or belt pin, but indeed 
a real work of art of which there are no duplicates 
anywhere. There is always a particular pleasure 
in having something which is individual, and I feel 
sure that these attractive pins will be almost as 
enthusiastically received as the little gold-and- 
diamond swastikas. 

Remember, these pins are only for the swastika 
girls, but that need not hinder any who are in real 
earnest. A little work will secure the swastika and 
an opportunity to carn a Delft pin, besides. 





Just for You 


O PART of our column is read with so much 
interest as are the letters which the girls 
write to the Club, so I keep a special basket for 
those to be passed on. Since the Editors have 
generously given us two columns this month we 
can have a few more than usual, a kindness I 
know you will all appreciate 
The first came from a grown-up girl who has 
revived her belief in fairies since she joined the 
Club. Do you agree with her? Here is her letter: 
“Dear Girls’ Club: 

‘If any one had asked me, before I joined the Club, 
if I believed in fairies I should certainly have said 
‘No.’ But now I know there are really, truly fairies, 
and they livein Philadelphia. Money just walks right 
into my pocketbook whenever I have ones todo 
with the Club. My prize check received today and 
I thank you very much for it. I donot see how you 
can be so generous when I did so little.” 


And here’s another who believes in the Club, 
though the fairies are left out. It is no wonder 
that a girl so full of enthusiasm should succeed: 
“Dear Girls’ Club, 

“Spare me just a little space in The Girls’ Club 
column, won’t you, please ? 

“Ifall you girls reading this could butsee me! Why, 
I am all smiles and perfectly delighted, for I received 
the dearest and daintiest little pin today, known as the 
swastika. It’sa perfect beauty, and to think how easy 
it was to get it! I entered the Club not expecting to 
earn more than three dollars to pay for a wee luxury 
this following summer, and here almost before realiz- 
ing it Il have made over five times that amount and 
received two prize-winners’ checks aside from my 
lovely Tiffany gold-and-diamond swastika. I just 
wish every girl would endeaver to secure one, for 
you'll be repaid tenfold for the little time it takes! 
Just try, for you’re sure to succeed. I hardly can find 
words to express my appreciation for the generosity 
and punctuality shown me by The Girls’ Club. 

‘With three cheers I am an enthusiastic Swastika 
Girl.” 

And this comes from one of our youngest 
members, who has surpassed many older girls with 
greater opportunities than she had: 

“ Dear Girls’ Club: 

“TI received my swastika in due time. I am so 
pleased with it and it is much prettier than I thought 
it would be, I wanted to sit and look at it all the time. 

‘*Besides my swastika I have eleven dollars and 
twenty-five cents. Considering Iam only twelve years 
old and have my school work, and help my mamma 
with the housework, I feel very proud of what I have 
done. 

‘I don’t expect to stop now, but work harder.” 


Here is one from California: 
- Dea Gils’ Club: 

‘How glad we all should be that there is a Girls’ 
Club! You received me into your number two months 
ago, and in that time I have earned over twenty dol- 
lars and, best of all, the diamond swastika. For all 
this I wish to thank you very sincerely, for if I had 
not earned this money I could not have had many of 
the things I have now purchased with it, 1 hope all 
the girls may have the success I have had, for to work 
in our Club is a pleasure.”' 


And one from Nebraska: 
Dear Girls’ Club: 

‘How can I possibly express my thanks to you? 
If all Club members are as happy as I am over the 
two dollars and fifty ceuts which I received the other 
day, as the result of a few hours’ work, they surely are 
blessing the day they joined the Club. Some one has 
said, ‘Once a club woman, always a club woman,’ 
and I think the rest of the members will think so too, 
if thev have derived as much pleasure as I have from 
the Club in the one year that I have belonged. My 
next aim will be to earn a Club pin, and I most 
surely will iff am as enthusiastic as 1am at present.”’ 


Which, I think, are enough for this time. 


Be Sure to Write 

NLY a letter or a postal-card will make you 

a member of The Girls’ Club. There is 
nothing to pay. It is the easiest thing in the 
world, you see, to join, and earn pin-money for 
yourself, as so many thousand other girls are 
doing. And as soon as you demonstrate your 
earnestness by earning the swastika, you will then 
be promoted to the Swastika Club, with other 
and better opportunities. There is no time like 
the present, and those who join the Club now will 
be glad they did. Just write to 


THE Grrts’ CLus 
THE LaApIEs’ Home JouRNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 
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BEGIN TOO EARLY 


CLEAN SCALP HEALTHY HAIR 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


Not only cleans the scalp, but imparts vigor to those glandular structures 
which are intimately concerned with the growth and vitality of the hair. 


Our little leaflet “‘ The Value of Systematic Shampooing"™ sent on request 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., NEW YORK 
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Greatest Store and Save Money 


Siegel Cooper Co.’s Liberal Guarantee 
is absolute and goes with each article purchased from this 
advertisement or from our catalog. If your purchase 
does not prove SATISFACTORY IN EVER 
DETAIL, if it does not prove the best value you ever 
secured, a it to us at our expense and YOUR 
MONEY AND ALL CHARGES WILL BE 
PROMPTLY REFUNDED. The advantages 

are all yours — New York's latest stvles at 


bargain prices. THE RISK ALL OURS. 













from our FREE Fall and Winter Catalogue. 


save you Express and Freight 






































your purchases. 
Our Catalogue is 
sent FREE every 
where. 
Address 
Dept. 
A. 0. 




























No. 69 X40 


This 
SUIT 


Guaranteed 
to Fit 
Perfectly 





No. 70 X10 Waist. This is a 
most remarkable waist value; reac 
the description carefully, note the 
illustration, compare this waist offer with that of any 
other house and you will find that no other house 


a dainty pointed yoke front and back of heavy 
Plauen lace ; edged with ruffle of Valenciennes 
lace; the blouse below yoke is trimmed with 
two ruffles of Valenciennes lace; tucked 
back; three-quarter length sleeves, trim- 
med across center with ruffles of lace edging; 
tucked and lace trimmed cuffs; sold by others 
at $4.50; our special a osige $2.95 
No. 69 X 40. $12 © only for this Suit 
in the latest New York style. Mace of 
fine quality all wool cheviot, in black, 
blue and brown. Jacket is a 
double breasted box effect; the back 
and front seams are finished with 
stitched strapping giving Norfolk 
effect; velvet roll collar; long 
coat sleeves, finished with button 
trimmed turn back cuffs; lined 
with good quality satin; the skirt 
is an attractive plaited model; the 
plaits are all stitched to below hips and 
terminate in a graceful full flare; the bot- 
tom of skirt is trimmed with two loose folds 
of self material; sizes 32 to 44 bust; skirt length 
38 to 43 inches. Give correct measurements ancl 
this suit will prove perfect fitting; a bargain at $12.50. 
No. 69 X 60 Velveteen Sui Made of excellent quality guaranteed Vel 


Buy Your Fall Clothes from New Yorks 





FREE Catalogue & i shionbisens 


ing your wearing apparel and household needs 


It 


contains thousands of illustrations of New York's 
latest and most approved styles for women, men 
and children and all the latest novelties and house- 
hold supplies. The prices quoted are lowest in 
America. We tell in our ca’ how we can 
. Write today 
for this FREE Fashion Guide and save money on all 


offers a value equal to this. This Broadway Style te Fit 
Waist is made of fine quality white or ecru net Per- 
over Japanese silk ; it is artistically designed with f 


veteen (Velveteen will be the rage this season). The Coat is a chic semi-fitted box model, 24 inches long, with double breasted style 
front, trimmed with tailored buttons; the back and front seams are outlined with rows of narrow and wide silk braid ; silk braid trim- 
ming forms a military effect on shoulders; collarless style neck, finished with white cloth and braid; front and bottom edges of coat 
finished with braid; long coat sleeves, trimmed at cuffs with braid. The Skirt is a new plaited model with clusters of inverted and 
side plaits forming panel effect front, sides and back; the bottom of skirt is trimmed with wide and narrow rows of braids; colors: 


black, blue and brown. Sizes 32 to 44 bust. Skirt length 38 to 43 inches. Price $19.50 





A CITY IN ITSELF 


We THE BIG STORE 
employ 

no 
‘> i] E G E L 
Have no 


branch 


houses Sixth Avenue, 18th and 19th Sts, NEWYORK CITY. J.B. GREENHUT, President. 
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That’s what the Standard Rotary 
Shuttle Sewing Machine must be be- 
fore it leaves our factory — 100% per- 
fect. It is tested not only mechanically, 
but with a practical sewing test. Every 
part must work smoothly and accu- 
rately, even to the many attachments. 
That is why you are sure of getting a 
perfect machine when you buy the 


STANDARD 
ROTARY 


And it is not only perfect when it 
reaches you, but it remains so because 
it is made from only the best materials 
obtainable and fitted by the most com- 
petent workmen. This, together with 
thesimplicity of construction, makes it 
the longest wearing, least-getting-out- 
of-order machine ever made. The 
Standard Rotary makes 


Both Lock and Chain Stitches 


either one at a moment’s notice. It is 
the only practical 2-in-1 machine. 

All parts of the Standard are inter- 
changeable. Should you mislay or lose 
any part your nearest dealer or the 
factory will immediately replace it,and 
there will be no delay to your sewing. 

If you will only put these facts together 
with the fact that the Standard Rotary will 
accomplish more kinds of plain or fancy 
sewing with 50% less effort than is necessary 
with any other machine, you will insist 
that your dealer sell you a Standard. 

Any woman caneasily operatea Standard [ff 
as instructions are gladly given by our FP 
dealers, and the instruction book which 
goes with each machine is complete and 
easily understuod. 


OT ea aE OME Sk 


Standards are sold on terms to suit your con 
venience, Delivery free everywhere. FREE 
— our fascinating brochure, showing work done 
on the Standard Rotary. Send postal today. 


THE STANDARD SEWING MACHINE CO. 
6405 Cedar Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
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This Tinted Whisk Broom Linen, 
oe A gee forem- 
and mc 
Gus until Feb.1, 1908, 
to every ~ te AB send- 
ing I6c. for our NEW 
EMBROIDERY BOOK. 
The book is just off the press 
—,the latest and best book on 
Embroidery. Over 125 pages; 
hundreds of illustrations. 
Complete _ instructions. 
Diagrams for beginners. 
Features of special in- 
terest: 


Colored Plates of Double 

















eces, Doi- } 
7 lies, Sofa ons, etc., in 
Wallachi edermaier Lazy 
| Eyelet and Mountmellick Em- 
broidery ; =. Christmas Novelties. 


16c, Far for book and postage. One Whisk Linen 
given Additional linens are 6c. each. Be 
sure and ask for WHISK in your letter 
Book will reach you in one envelope and Free Whisk 
Linen in a separate envelope. Address 


The Brainerd & Armstrong Co., 6 Union St., New London, Conn. 






























Perfects the Complexion 


ofits users. A dainty, pure, 
healthful toilet necessity, 
appreciated by women of 
refinement. Lablache is 
invisible. Tan, freckles, 
redness, roughness, sallow- 
ness and wrinkles as well as 
that oily, shiny appearance are 
obliterated by a touch of this great beautifier. 

Refuse substitutes. They may be dangerous. Flesh, 
White, Pink or Cream, 50c. a box, of druggists or by 
mail. Send 10c. for sample. 


y, BEN. LEVY CO., French Perfumers 


‘ Dept. A, 125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. { 















WHEEL CHAIRS 


Catalog “B” illustrates—describes—(free) 


SARGENT C 





New York. 





293 Fourth Ave. 


THE MOST FEMININE OF 
ALL PROBLEMS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38) 


The Cost that Comes After the First Cost 


O THE first cost of clothing must be added the 
cost of maintenance—that is, the expense of 
washing, cleaning and re pairing. Mrs. Richards, 
in her ‘Cost of Living,” estimates that the cost of 
laundering a suit of underclothing, which orig- 
inally cost $4.50, was $47 for a year. Though an 
extreme instance, this demonstrates the import- 
ance of considering the expense of maintenance. 
The difference of ten cents between the cost of 
doing up a plain and a trimmed shirtwaist makes 
a decided difference in the expensiveness of the 
garment. It is a manifest economy, then, to have 
plain waists, because it costs less to wash them, 
and those of good, stout material, because they 
resist the wear and tear of washing longer. x 
shirtwaist of good quality madras or other strong 
material at from 20 to 35 cents a yard will outwear 
three or four of the lawn commonly used for cheap 
ready-made waists. It will take three yards of the 
madras for a waist for a medium del woman. 
In a large city laundry the lowest charge for 
doing up a plain shirtwaist is 15 cents. If a girl 
sends a waist to the laundry fifty-two weeks in the 


year that expense alone will be $7.80; for two | 


waists, $15.60, or for three, $23.40—an amount | 


presumably six or seven times the value of the 
garments. Even when not sent to a regular laun- 
dry the cost of doing up a waist will often be 10 
cents, at least. It is lamentably true that for all 
women earning small salaries many white waists 
or other white or light garments are an extrava- 
gance. For all such it will be economical to use 
colored waists; black or blue brilliantine and 
many sorts of inexpensive dark silks wear and look 
well. White petticoats should be displaced by 
those of sateen or moreen. 


The Art of Buying Clothing 


S SOON as the limit is set on the amount to be 
spent by any family on clothing, the problems 
of buying come to the fore. It is in these matters 
that many a woman meets her Waterloo, for the 
ordinary bbe has rarely had any spec ial educa- 
tion in the wearing qualities of fibres, the bleaching, 
weaving and finishing of fabrics, or the permanence 
of dyes, scientific information about such matters 
not yet being given in many of our schools; she 
knows only what she has learned from her own or 
others’ experience. Her chief safeguard, there- 
fore, must lie in the responsibility of the merchant 
she patronizes. 
The things to be bought fall under these five 
main divisions: fabrics, garments, footwear, head- 
wear and accessories. 


When and What to Buy 
HEN buying cloth it is a wise economy to buy 
an extra yard or two. Many times only new 
sleeves or a new breadth in the skirt are needed to 
transform an old dress into a new one. In sending 
old materials to be dyed it is important to remem- 
ber to send all the unused pieces as well. 

Many times short lengths of all sorts of fabrics 
may be had for half price or less, and the wise 
buyer will find here one of her greatest savings. It 
is necessary, however, to discriminate carefully be- 
tween genuine bargains and those sales where poor 
materials are displayed as ‘‘greatly reduced.” At 
the end of every season not only cloth of every sort 
but garments of all kinds are sold at astonishingly 
cheap prices. If women living in the country who 
visit the city at intervals to do their buying choose 
January and February they will find winter cloth- 
ing of every description greatly reduced; in addi- 
tion they will find it a particularly favorable time 
to buy muslin underwear. If they choose August 
or early September for another trip the counters 
will be full of delightful bargains in summer wear; 
they will be wise also at this time of the year to 
renew their stocks of household linens. A safe 
rule in buying bargains of all sorts is to get only the 
things for which one has a definite use, or, putting 
it the other way around, to be on the watch for 
special sales in the particular things needed. The 
buyer of limited means cannot afford to tie up her 
money to any great extent in things merely for a 
possible future use. Many women wouid be aston- 
ished to find how much money they spend foolishly 
on the thousand and one pretty trifles which are so 
attractive and seem so cheap in the stores. 


Why Dressmakers are Expensive Luxuries 
HE chief way in which economy in clothing may 
be effected is in dispensing with dressmakers. 
Materials are comparatively very cheap; but the 
dressmakers must live, and their skilled service 
costs often twice or more what the matericl costs. 
If the mother and daughters of a family can make 
the plainer things, perhaps having in a dressmaker 
by the day for the dresses and waists; if they buy 
few articles and these of the best quality possible, 
they may be very well dressed at comparatively 
small expenditure. It is important to make a 
regular job of the sewing twice a year, or oftener 
if necessary, doing up as much as possible at once, 
that the ones who plan it and do the work may be 
free of the burden for weeks or months at a time. 
Home sewing is a great saving in money, but it is 
a dearly-bought economy when it becomes too 
severe a tax upon the women of the family, depriv- 
ing them of needed outdoor or social life and of 
leisure for reading or other necessary relaxation. 


Ready-Made Garments are Good and Bad 


HOUGH garment-making | is referred to by 
writers on sociology as a ‘‘belated industry” 
because still carried on so largely in the home, 
nevertheless, a very large part of the burden of 
family sewing has of late been lifted from the shoul- 
ders of women at home and put upon machines in 


the factory, where it belongs. The economy of | 


production on a large scale, in the case of garment- 
making, is mainly an economy of time. Ready- 


made things are nearly always cheaper than those | 


made at home if seamstresses or dressmakers are 
employed. This is especially true of muslin under- 
wear. Most women will agree that the making of 
this class of garments, which approach uniformity 
in style and into which personal tastes and prefer- 
ences do not greatly enter, ought to belong to the 
factory, where they can be made in large quantities 
by skilled labor. Indeed, there is no doubt that a 
very large majority of women would be only too 
willing to buy all the underclothing for themselves 


and their families if they could get the sort that | 


particular women make at home—that is, good 
CONCLUDED ON PAGE 83 
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SMARTLY GOWNED WOMEN 


know the vital importance of quality in linings. 


BELDING’S ““YARDWIDE” SATIN 


combines superb stability and lustre with unequalled durability. 


Sold in all the fashionable shades by all leading dealers, 


$1.00 PER YARD 


A heavier weight— $1.25 per yard. 


wear satisfactorily. 


Belding’s ‘‘ Yardwide’’ Satin. 


We guarantee to replace without charge any Belding lining that does not 


Our guarantee is stamped on the back of every yard of Belding’s ‘‘ Yardwide’’ Satin. 


The Belding ‘‘ Yardwide’’ Tag is attached to every ready-to-wear garment lined with 


LOOK FOR THE BELDING “ YARDWIDE” TAG 
Belding’s ‘‘Pure Dye’’ Dress Taffetas, full 36 inches wide, in black only —at all dealers. 


SEE THAT “BELDING’S” IS WOVEN IN SELVEDGE 


the world over. 


BELDING BROTHERS & COMPANY 





The superior quality of Belding’s Spool and Embroidery Silks is recognized 


Chicago 







































RICEY HUTCHINS | 


WORLD SHOEPMAKERS 
ii)) FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY (@) 


bear the well-known 
trade-ma se “AI 
America”’ it is a guar- 
antee of shoe goodness backed by 
a firm who for over forty years 

have been successful practical shoe makers 
for the whole family. 


|: HER SHOES 


easily gratified. 


built on our own common-sense last 
which “lets the child’s foot grow as 
it should.’ 
Thousands of up-to-date dealers sell Rice 
& Hutchins Shoes. Seven large up-to- 
date factories are necessary to meet the 
growing demand. 


Write to-day for our family footwear 
catalog. It is free. It will keep you 
posted on up-to-date shoe styles. Shoes 
when ordered direct, 25c. per pair extra. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, 11 High St., Boston, Mass. 


The All America line offers to 
fastidious woman not only an honest equiv- 
alent for her money, but such a large variety of 
styles, shapes, widths and sizes from the dainty pump 
to the heavy street boot, that every whim and fancy may be 


All America Shoes are likewise made for men. We also make 
many other brands of shoes for men, women and children, 
including the famous Educator Shoe 








the 
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ALL AMERICA 
Men’s Shoes $4.00 
Women’s Shoes $3.50 
“Wearers of Rice & 
Hutchins shoes are com- 


fortably, tastefully and 
economically shod.” 




































SATISFACTION IN EVERY THREAD 


MuUNSING 
UNDERWEAR 


WEARS LONGEST, 
WASHES BEST 


ALWAYS PERFECT FITTING 
NOT DEAR EITHER 


For two dainty doll vests, illustrated style book aiid 


samples of Munsing fabrics send 10 cents in stamps, to 


The Northwestern Knitting Cc. 


279 Lyndale Ave. N., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Style Book im 


of new Fall Fashions; 
also a big bundle of latest 
shades and novelties in 
Fabrics — all sent FREE. 
We furnish all materials, 
linings, findings, etc., 
ind deliver to you by 
prepaid express man-tailored, dressy garments 
made to your order at the following prices: 


Suits $7.50to$30 Silk Suits $12.50 to $25 
Skirts 3.50to 14 Cloaks 5.50 to 25 
Rain and Automobile Coats $7.50 to $25 
From samples of over 250 newest mate- 
rials you mav select goods most becoming 
and linings and trim- 
mings of any shade. 


Models to Suit You 


You need not order a 
garment just as shown in 
catalog. You may order 
the jacket of one model 
with the skirt of another; 
or change sleeves, collar, 
back or front of one jacket 
for those of another; 7.e. 
have your garment made 
just as you want it. The 
following never-broken 
guarantee has appeared 
in our advertisements for 
the past 14 seasons : 


I Guarantee to Fit and 
Satisfy You or Promptly 
Return Your Money. 


There is comfort in a 
garment cut and tailored 
to your order. It doesn’t 
draw in one place, nor feel 
too loose in another. 

Our coats are built on shrunken canvas re-in- 
forced with hair cloth. Our skirts are cut Sull, 
witha generous sweep. Our garments are “‘ better 
than the ready-made.’’ They are more dressy, 
fit better and therefore are more comfortable. 

Let me send you our valuable style book, big bundle of 





Albert M. Hoffheimer. 





latest materials, testimonials from satisfied customers in 
every state of the Union and our simple instructions for 
taking measures at home without the aid of an experi- 


enced person— All sent FREE. WRITE TODAY. 
ALBERT M. HOFFHEIMER, Pres’t 
The Ladies’ Tailoring Company 


331 Power Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


N. B.— If you prefer, I will make up your own materials. 




















EMERGENCY 
Rubber Shoes 


‘‘A pair in a tiny Purse’ 
The Only Rubber Without a STRAP 


Black or Tan 75¢ 
White $1.00 
At any dealers or sent 
post paid by mail. 
(Guaranteed satisfactory or 
your money back.) 


When the Rain Comes Down 
you are generally where you can’t get 
your rubbers until after your feet are wet. 


Emergency Rubber Shoes are so small 
and light they go 







Emergency 
Rubber Shoe 


In a Tiny Purse 3 x 4 Inches 


that can be carried with you all the time, 
either in your pocket book or hand bag. 


They are made of pure gum rubber, 
covering the fore part of the foot, the only 
part that needs protection, and will last 
for years. The most stylish rubber ever 


put on a shoe. 


Black, tan or pure white. 





Every pair in 
a Tiny Purse 
like this. 
Always with 
youin any 
emergency. 
EMERGENCY 
RUBBER CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 





















A Boon to the Slender Woman 
Stylish High Bust Effect Assured 
Sahlin Perfect Form and Corset Combined 


is the only garment that, without No Hooks 
artificial attachments, produc es the No Clasps 
high bust and tapering waist which = — 
present styles demand. } %& No ‘aaee 







The illustrations show the 
merits of this 
garment, 

Thousands / 

of women 
have tes- 
tified that 
wt 1s perfect 
No pressure 
on heart, lungs easy ad- 
Sy or stomach— (PATENTED | justment. 
: throws shoulders back naturally, and 
expands the chest. 

There is no substitute. Ask your 
dealer for “SAHLIN,” which is your 
guarantee. We will send direct if he 
cannot supply you. Money refunded 
tf not perfectly satisfactory. 

Comes in two styles—high or low bust. 

Made in white or drab corset sateen, 
also white batiste. 

Best grade $1.50; Medium $1.00 

postage prepaid 

In ordering give bust and waist meas- 
ure and length from armpit to waistline. 
Catalog free upon request. 

THE SAHLIN COMPANY 
1326 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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Comfort. 








Ornamental Fence 
25 Designs, All Steel 


,, Handsome — cheaper than wood — 
o bre durable. Special prices to 
‘urches and cemeteries. Don't buy a 
ence until you get our free catalogue. 
‘ KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE CO. 
68 North Street, Kokomo, Indiana «x ” 




















THE MOST FEMININE OF 


ALL PROBLEMS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82) 


ones; strong or fine, simply trimmed, such trim- 
mings as are used being of excellent quality. Along 
with the marvelous increase of late years in the 
number of garments produced has come a vast im- 
provement in the workmanship, but not a corre- 
sponding improvement in the quality of the 
material used. This is the weak point in the 
economy of ready-made undergarments. When 
manufacturers of white garments realize that 
what is wanted is not profusion of trimmings, but 
finer or better materials thoroughly well made, they 
will find it to their advantage. 

Ready-made suits, coats, skirts and similar gar- 


| ments can be more unreservedly recommended. 


Unless one can afford to go to an expensive dress- 
maker or to a tailor a ready-to-wear suit offers the 
simplest solution of a perplexing problem. Some 
of the mail-order firms which make garments to 
one’s own measure send out excellent clothing at 
moderate prices. This method of buying tailored 


| garments is especially useful to women at a dis- 


| wardrobe. Good millinery materials, 


tance from city stores. 

Economy lies in getting few things, but good 
ones. It is manifest economy to get a suit or a coat 
that will last and look well for two years or more; 
also to choose a conservative color and a plain cut, 
so that the suit will not be conspicuously out of 
style the second season. 


The Problem of the Woman’s Hat 


i IS less easy to suggest economies in women’s 
millinery than in any other one feature of a 
such as 
velvet, plumes, ornaments, ribbons and flowers, 
are not cheap, but the artistic skill required of 
modern milliners is far more expensive. There- 
fore, if a woman can make her own hats she will be 
able to effect a great saving. If one has to buy her 
hats outright she may choose either to buy those 
which seem expensive at first and wear them two 


| seasons or more, or cheap ones which will be done 


with when the season is over. Flimsy materials 


| which are easily spoiled by sun or rain are always 


extravagant. One of the most durable and eco- 
nomical of all millinery materials is heavy satin 
ribbon. It is not cheap to begin with—from 50 
cents to $1 a yard—but it stands wear and tear 
better than most trimmings. Really fine ostrich 
plumes in black or white may be used for several 
seasons, with good care. Cheap felt is one of the 

oorest of all cheap things, while a good black felt 

at keeps its color and shape for a long time. 
Artificial flowers are not always economical, 
unfortunately, being very perishable, but close 
bunches of small flowers or buds, with plenty of 
foliage, stand exposure better than large, loose 
flowers, such as roses and poppies. In general, it 
may be safely said that black is the most econom- 
ical color for a hat, and a black hat is always in 
good taste. 


The Shoes a Woman May Wisely Buy 

io BUYING shoes, gloves, belts or purses, re- 

member that good leather is not cheap. A really 
good pair of shoes at $3 or more will often out- 
wear two pairs of cheap.ones, but the durability of 
shoes does not always increase with their cost. 
The thin, fine, soft kids which are used in some of 
the high- priced shoes are so pliable that the shoes 
do not keep their shape well and are not suitable 
for anything but light wear. Shoes which require 
a great deal of care are a poor bargain for the busy 
woman, therefore choose those which are well 
finished to begin with and sufficiently firm so that 
they will retain their shapeliness as long as possible. 
A mixture of two parts tallow to one of resin, 
melted together and applied to the soles of shoes, 
increases their durability by making them water- 
proof. Paste blacking containing oil is the best 
dressing for the uppers. It is always economy to 
have at least two pairs of shoes at a time. 


The Little Things that Give the Touch 


Cre pair of kid gloves at $1.50, or more, gives 
better wear than three or four pairs of 75-cent 


| ones, unless, indeed, the latter are a gloves 


which have been bought at a reduced price. Good 
kid may be repeatedly cleaned, while a poor qual- 


| ity is often spoiled, at least in appearance, by one 


rubbing. 

It is not often true economy to pay less than 25 
cents a pair for women’s stockings. There are 
several excellent brands at 25 to 35 cents, notably 
one or two kinds which are guaranteed to last for 
six months without showing holes. 

Economy in the accessories of dress, as neck- 
wear of every sort, collars, ruches, boas, ties, rib- 
bons, handkerchiefs, veils, belts and the like, is 
found in buying only as many as are needed for 


comfort and neatness, and in choosing the least | 


perishable kinds. ‘Tulle, chiffon or maline frip- 
peries, which are easily destroyed, are extrava- 
gances to the woman with a small allowance, as 
also are elaborate collars, cuffs and handkerchiefs, 
which are quickly 
launder. 

Unlaundered linen handkerchiefs at $1.50 a 
dozen are an excellent investment. 

A nice but inexpensive ruching is made by 
overhanding very narrow Valenciennes lace, at 
fifteen cents a yard or less, on to a strip of white 
ribbon or cloth as long as the neckband of one’s 
waists. The lace should be quite full. These little 
ruches may be washed readily and dried over 
night. If carefully picked out the lace will need 
neither starch nor ironing. 
all turnover collars amg bands of heavy linen, with 
a scalloped edge finished in buttonhole stitch. 


The Housewife’s Saving of Her Dress 


LIBERAL supply of aprons is a wise economy ; 

one or two of these should be made with 
sleeves and a high neck, so that if it is necessary 
to go into the kitchen with a good dress on it may 
be completely covered. 
wide across the bottom of all aprons is a great pro- 
tection to the lower edge of the skirt. Nowadays, 
many women who do their own w ork, or some part 
of it, wear cotton dresses exclusively about the 
house, adding extra undergarments for the neces- 
sary warmth. This method is a great saving of 
wool dresses; but it may add too much toa large 
family washing to be practicable in all cases. It is 
worth remembering, however, that no woman who 
spends much time in the kitchen can afford to 
wear her street costumes there without proper pro 
tection. The care taken of clothing is just as 
important to economy as care in buying it. 


The most durable of | 
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A full ruffle sia inches | 
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wwe High-Grade, Exclusive, Economical 


Albrecht Furs 


‘‘From Trapper to Wearer Direct’’ 


Ss aes 





























IGH-GRADE Furs possess an individuality of style, a per- 
nN fection of model, and an excellence of workmanship found 
only in the designs of an old-established, exclusive fur-house. 
And yet such furs—if bought from a manufacturer 

—cost no more than ordinary, common furs. 
i Albrecht Furs are purchased direct from the Trap- 
& ers, or European collectors ; are made up in the clean, 
light t, sanitary, Albrecht workreome from Original 
AE ERECH T Designs ; and thus purchasers are assured 


of lowest, makers’ prices and clean, fresh, reliable furs. 


Albrecht Fur Garments 
Neckwear and Muffs 


are perfect in style, material and fit. There is 
an indefinable chic and distinction to even 
moderate-priced Albrecht Furs that is the de- 
light of their wearers. 

Albrecht Furs are universally satisfactory. 
The society leader famous for distinctive 
style in dress takes pride in her Albrecht 
Sables, Mink, or other costly and luxurious 
furs, while the hardy pioneer or prospector far 
on the front line of civilization finds Albrecht 
Furs a perfect and durable protection. 

Albrecht Furs are made in hundreds of styles of gar- 
ments, neckwear, muffs, etc., suited to the needs of every 
individual, and are guaranteed to fit and give satisfaction or 
money is promptly refunded. 

Illustration shows 1907 Model Albrecht Inland Seal Coat 


Made of Albrecht Inland Seal—best seal substitute known. Special 
price 30 days only, $67.50. In ordering give bust and waist 
measure, height and weight. Money refunded if not perfectly 
satisfied. Also made in genuine Alaska Seal, same style $300 to 
$400. Or in Persian Lamb, Otter, Caracul, Russian Pon ny,etc. We 
invite correspondence. All questions cheerfully answered. 


Ask for Albrecht Fur Catalog No. 10 


Sent for 4c in stamps. Fully illustrates latest fur fashions 
with many original Albrecht models. Also contains 
instructions for taking accurate measurements at home. 
We make ordering Albrecht Furs by mail a genuine 
pleasure with as perfect satisfaction guaranteed as though you visited our store. 

Write for catalog to-day — NOW, while you have it in mind. 


E. Albrecht & Son 


Sixth & Minnesota Sts., Station A, Saint Paul, Minnesota 


Established over Half-a-Century at 
the Fur Center of America 
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GRADE” 


Since fashionable skirts are shorter, fashionable boots must be 
higher. And every woman who has regard for Fashion will want a 


pair of these QUEEN QUALITY “Auto Boots” this Fall. 


These are but two of the extensive variety of the new “$4.00 
Custom Grade” Shoes which “Queen Quality” dealers everywhere 
are now showing. See these beautiful shoes for yourself. 


1 
} 


Only one dealer in each town 
sells them. Write for bookiet. 


THOMAS G. PLANT COMPANY, 1 Bickford St., Boston 






































It is the four-bladed steel 
knife revolving against the 
perforated steel cutting plate 
that makes the “ ENTERPRISE” 
different in principle and more 

satisfactory in operation than 

other meat and food choppers 

\ The “ENTERPRISE” is made 
to cu/—wnot to crush, 

. mash and mangle 















* 








Ve. s for small family 
Neo so for large family 


“ENTERPRISE” 
Meat and Food Choppers 


are made in 35 sizes and styles for 
Hand, Steam and Electricity. We 
glso make cheaper Food Choppers 
but recommend the above for the 
reasons given. Sent direct to you if 
not at your dealer’s. 

FREE ©“ 7%e Enterprising Housekeeper,” 
valuable b »oklet containing hundreds of specia 
recipes and kitchen helps,sent free on application 

THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PA. 
2212 N. Third 8t., Philadelphia, U.8. A. 
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USE 


S ED. PINAUD’S 
Lilac Vegetal 
Toilet Water 


For Handkerchief, Atomizer, 
Finger Bowl. 


A few drops in the bath impart 
a delightful odor to the person. 


Men of refinement use this fragrant per- 
fume after shaving, in place of bay-rum 
or witch-hazel; it is superior in every 


respect. 
Write today for a liberal sam- 
ple bottle enclosing 10 cents 
(for postage and packing). 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 
Dept. 109, ED. PINAUD Bldg., New York 











Send 1 0c 


for a 
sample 


of 
W&B 


Swedish 


Hair Powder 


The Dry Shampoo that cleanses 

the hair without washing. 
Removes dust, grease and excessive oil after brushing. Not 
urious. A liberal sam and our pamphlet ‘* How to 
have handsome Hair"’ ed on receipt of 10c. Regular 
size 60c. and $1.00 per box. At your dealer or sold direct by 


WALDEYER & BETTS, Dept. L, 170 Fifth Ave., New York 














HAVE YOU SEEN 
The Wonderful 
Illuminated Cross? 


It illuminates in the 
dark, producing a beau- 
tiful effect — almost su- 
pernatural. Should be in 
every Christian Home. 

{Large crosses beauti- 
fully ornamented, with 
velvet back and illumi- 
nated stars and script, 
particularly appropriate 
for gifts, et 

Price according to 
style and size—10, 15, 
25, 35 and 50 cts. and up. 


Descriptive circular 
free on request. 


Illuminated Novelty Co. 
East Providence, R. I. 

















FOR HOME MADE GARMENTS 


Use the fabrics made only by the | 


King Philip Mills | 


A FEW OF THEM BEING | 
No. 200 Long Cloth No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


Refuse the “just as good” and insist upon having the 


KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS 


A STRANGER IN THE 
CHURCH 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


aisle. 1 was hardly seated when a man bustied up 
and said, waving his hand: ‘‘Move right over 
to the inside seat so others coming in can have 
the end seat.’”’ I suppose, being startled at his 
tone and manner, I hesitated just a second or 
two. He began to scold me in a most approved 
fashion. ‘‘ Just put yourself in the place of others 
coming in,” he said, ‘‘and think how you would 
like to crowd past any one.” He stood waiting 
for me to do as he said. 1 smiled and told him, 
as I seemed to be in the way, I would take a seat 
farther back. This did make him sputter. When 
I went back he stood behind my chair and deliv 
ered a dissertation on how queer it was people 
would stick to the end of a seat and would not 
be polite enough to give it up or consider others 
I had not a further word with any other member 
of this church. 


Three Young Men Ushers sat in rear seats at 
the First Presbyterian Church when I attended 
an evening service there. I was a little late. They 
turned their heads and looked at me; but not one 
rose and offered to escort me to a seat. ‘This 
church had no regular pastor. I asked one usher 
who the regular one was, and he answered curtly: 
**No one.” He did not offer a single word of ex 
jlanation. I was shown the same attention when I 
left the church as when I entered. 


“Now, All Shake Hands with each other,” 
said the pastor at the Wesley Methodist Episcopal 
Chapel, ‘‘the mother church of Cincinnati 
Methodism.” The regular service was followed 
by a meeting of song, testimony and prayer. Dur 
ing the general handshaking that followed I stood 
in the sixth seat from the front on the left side of 
the left aisle. Two or three groups of church mem 
bers talking with those whom they were persuading 
to join the church were here by my side. The min 
ister hurried back to the door, shaking hands with 
those who left. He disappeared before I reached 
the door and I did not see him again. Three per 
sons, one woman and two men, shook hands with 
me as they passed out. The woman asked if I 
were a stranger and said: ‘‘Well, come again.” 
The two men merely said, ‘‘Good-evening,” and 
passed on. I stood about unnoticed until the lights 
went out, and my watch said fifteen minutes of 
ten o’clock. I remained in the vestibule to read 
an old document hanging on the wall, but none 
of my neighbors visited with me. I walked with 
a group to the corner and waited for my car, but 
did not receive a greeting from any one. No one 
had greeted me when | entered the church nor 
offered to show me to a seat. However, this was 
my banner Cincinnati church, and | gave it 
credit. 


When | Counted Over my Cincinnati ‘‘treas 
ures” of kindly greetings this was the score: One 
minister in Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church, 
one woman in Saint Paul’s Cathedral, one woman 
and two men in Wesley Methodist Episcopal 
Chapel—five persons in three churches. I visited 
nine churches here, receiving no welcome whatever 
in six of them. 

Do not flatter yourself that you can pick up 
a Cincinnati newspaper and read many church 
announcements therein. I asked a clerk at a news 
stand which paper had the church notices in it. 
“Not any of them,” he said. ‘‘Now, that’s a funny 
thing. l’m from Pittsburg. There they cram 
religion down you whether you want it or not, 
but here they don’t pay any attention to it.” I 
have learned long since that we are all Jikely to 
be mistaken, so I searched for myself. I looked 
through two evening and two Sunday morning 
newspapers. Tere is the only religious column I 
could find: 


RELIGIOUS. 


OOOO oor eres ora Pe _—aeee ee ees 


A. Willis, Materialization, Trumpet. 754 Kenyon av. 





ADVICE on business and cure bad sickness. Call at 
821 Hopkins st., Cin’ti, Ohio. MRS. M. L. PAUL. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for October 1907 
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HIS shoe is cor- 

rect for the formal 
Fall function and com- 
fortable enough for 


all-day wear every day. ‘The 


remarkable durability of all Amer- 
ican Lady shoes is especially noteworthy, 
because the perfect shape of the shoe 








is retained to the last. 


This picture is of the American Lady Special 


No. 6166 ~Three-quarter patent leather vamp, genuine hand-turned with dull top 
Countess lasts with Countess heels and short forepart are smart features. 


These 


Our button lasts are 


designed for button shoes only and are larger in instep and heel measure than a lace shoe. 


A free copy of “Shoelight” will give you much information 


HAMILTON, BROWN SHOE COMPANY, 


Write to 


St. Louis, Mo. 

















raphy more 
and sell our products direct to you— the user 


of the highest grade 5-ply Ivory White Basswood. 








CIRCLES Tuesday and Friday, 2and 8 p. m. 739 W. 
Eighth. MRS. POMEROY, 

CIRCLES Sunday, 2 and 8; Tuesday, 8; Thursday, 
2p.m. MRS. KERSEY, 1045 Mound st. Sittings 

daily. 

MRS. ALEXANDER, 
Sunday, 9:30 to 4 p. m. 

floor. Name on door. 


MRS. REDELL will hold meetings Tuesday, 7:30; 
Thursday, 2:30 p. m., at 922 W. 7th st. 








Readings daily, except 
330 Mulberry st., second 








Meeting at Mrs. Dee's, 758 W. 7th, Tuesday, 7:30. 

MEETING at MRS. DEE’S, 758 W. Seventh. 
Sunday, 2:30-7:30; Thursday, 2:30-7:30. 

MRS. ROLAND, 528 W. Seventh. Circles Sunday, 
2:30; Thursday, 2:30-7:30, Sittings daily. 

MRS. DAVIS, Healing Medium, No.737 W. Seventh 
st., second floor. Consultation free. 

MRS. ELLA MALONEY, 921 York st., Newport. 

OMAR WILSON, of San Francisco, Spirit Medium 
and Healer, gives sittings daily. Seances every 

Wednesday at 8 and by appointment. 644 W. Ninth 

st. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


PROF. DALTON, Evangelist Indian Medium. 
Circles Sunday and Thursday at 8 p.m. Sittings 




















daily. 522 W. Court st. Canal 1048 X. 





TEST readings, 15c. 408 W. Eighth st. Medium. 
YOUR future told. MRS. L V S, 1007 Freeman. 





I had Now Visited Forty-one Churches in 
the Middle West and had been ignored in thirty- 
two of them. I had been spoken to in nine. 
One clergyman, the Reverend H. D. Ketcham, 
spoke to me in Trinity Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Cincinnati. I did not receive a single 
word of greeting or a God-bless-you of dismissal 
from the pastors in forty churches. Fourteen 
of the church members had‘spoken to me in nine 
churches. 

I was disappointed in the lack of cordiality 
shown in the churches I visited in this section of 
the country, and was glad when my editors wrote 
me to go South—to Charleston, South Carolina; 
Richmond, Virginia, and then to Philadelphia. 
The far-famed Southern hospitality will doubtless 
exist in the churches of the South as it exists in the 
homes, I thought. 

What happened to me when I visited churches 
in the South will be told in the November issue 
of THE Lapies’ HomE Journal 


WE GIVE 


You this entire 


Panok Outfit and Wood 


Assortment 


7 — atlowest factory prices, Pyrog- 
== popular than 
PANOK NO. 1. - $2.00 ever. We are 

you get the benefit 
of dealers’ profits in reduced cost to you. All of our supplies are 
f Our designs are 
beautiful, and are printed on the wood from zinc etchings. Remem- 
ber the $2.00 Panok Outfit and $3.00 Wood Assortment, all for $3.50. 


THIS $5.00 EQUIPMENT FOR $3.50 


WE GUARANTEE ENTIRE SATISFACTION OR MONEY CHEERFULLY REFUNDED 
FREE — Our new Illustrated Catalogue showing over a thousand suitable designs for Pyrographic decoration 


F. F. RICK & COMPANY, 507 MAIN STREET, BUFFALO, N. Y. 





manufacturers 
WOOD ASST. NO. 3. - $3.00 


1 Glove Box, .25. 1 12-in.Circle, .25 


1 Hdkf. Box, .25. 1 Pipe Rack,  .50 
1 Oval Frame, .20. 1 Paper Bskt., .75 
1 Therm'ter, .30. 1 Stain Set .50 











Do Yeo Want the Best ? 


Garlan 


Stoves and Ranges 
Gas Ranges and Heaters 


THE WORLD'S BEST 


35 Years the Standard 
Sold by all First-class Dealers Everywhere 


Ranges furnished with the Garland Oven Heat Indicator. 


Booklets free by mail 


THE MICHIGAN STOVE COMPANY 


Detroit, Mich. 


Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges 


Chicago, Ill. 


tn the World. 








4 “4 A Genuine 
Beautiful Pictures. f.rccin'sae 
To introduce our New Fall Catalogue of fine copyrighted 
Pictures by Famous Artists, we will send prepaid 
6 MAGNIFICENT FULL SIZE PICTURES, ONLY $1 00 

(They sell at 50c. to $1.50 each in Art Stores . 


**Chums’’ the famous ‘* Boy Picture,’’ - size, 15x20 


*Ruth’’ the great French masterpiece, by I.andell, 16x24 
** Broadway Girl'’ Hamilton King’s Poster Picture, ** 14x28 
‘“*An American Girl’’ a beautiful picture by Alfred, ‘* 14x28 
**McKinley Carnations’’ an exquisite Del.ongpre, ** 14x28 
**Silent Persuasion ’’ a great study by Tadema, ** 16x24 


All six and New Illustrated Catalogue, only one dollar, 
stamps or money order. Write today. Money back if not 
satisfied ; or send 25c. for one sample picture and catalogue. 


Write us now. THE H. O. McCOY CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


Dealer's The Safest F 
Dealer's e Safest Fun 
_ or Is afforded the boy or girl by the 
Direct * ** Irish Mail,"* because it is built so 
low it doesn’t upset. Yet it is geared 
for all the speed they want : 
Factor Fis #. gives the youngsters rea 
d health-building exercise. En- 
dorsed by physicians 


“The Irish Mail” 


The popular car for children— 
the one everybody knows— 
has the name in large letters 
Write to-day for on the seat and is guaranteed 
Illustrated Catalog. by the maker. Get the genuine 


Hill-Standard Mfg. Co., 457 Irish Mail Ave., Anderson, Ind. 


e» 














Patented 





STRAIGHT LEGS 


and a strong, straight back developed if 
baby learns to walk with 


Glascock’s 


Baby-Walker 


Endorsed by physicians as a per- 
fect physical developer for children. 
In it a child is safe, can sit, stand, 
jump or walk and keep clean. Sup- 
ported by cushioned springs 
Special sizes for cripples. Accept 
only a ‘‘Glascock’s Walker’’ from 
your dealer. None ‘‘just as good."’ 
Illustrated catalog free. 


GLASCOCK BROS. MFG. CO., 315 Factory Street, Muncie, Ind. 





baby.” ms 








Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.50 


Sent to your home by express prepaid. 
Beautiful and attract 
ive patterns. Made 
in all colors. Easily 





Sizes and Prices 


9x6 ft. $3.50 kept clean and war- 
9x7% ft. 4.00 ranted to wear. 
9x9 ft. 4 Woven in one piece. 


Both sides can be 


50 
9 x 10° ft.5.00 | Bo 
9x i2ft. 5.50 | cx cront, “sonsy 
9x 15ft. 6.50 | refunded if not sat- 
isfactory. 
New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent free. 


























ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 686 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia. 
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“WILWEAR” 


BATHROOM FITTINGS | 


MADE KW BY THE 


Yes); M 


bathroom will be im- 
proved 50% in appearance 
and convenience by installing 

“WILWEAR” fixtures. THESE 

articles are all made of the finest 
brass, heavily nickel-plated and highly 
polished. WE guarantee them to be ex- 
tra strong and absolutely rust-proof. 


“Wilwear” Fixtures 


are the finest that can be produced, but 
are sold at moderate prices. SHOW your 


dealer this ad and get him to order for you 


from our complete catalog containing 
hundreds of designs. Send us 
your dealer’s name. 


Write to us direct fora FREE copy of ‘‘ THE 
NOVEL.”’ It is interesting and instructive. 


Novelty Mfg. Co., 


2ist Street, 
WATERBURY, AND TOOTH 
BRUSH HOLDER 


* = 


a. 
ROBE 


HOOK 
(aa35* 





No. 626. Send only 95c, 
§ not one cent more, and 
we will mail you this 
magnificent mercerized 
silk embroidered and ele- 
gantly tucked Ladies 
Waist, nade of fine qual- 
ity Soft Finish Linen. 
Buttons invisibly in back and 
has an all-over front 
with open-work and 
blind embroidery 
inhandsome de- 
signasshown ; front 
is further trimmed 
to bust line with 
numerous rows 
of tucks; Col- 
lar, Cuffs and 
Back corre- 
spondingly 
tucked; White 
only; Sizes 
thy from 32 to 44 
’ inch bust meas- 
PAL ure. Be sure to 
state size wanted. 
We send the waist postage pre- 
paid by us for 95c and all we 


This Linen Waist 95° 













All the 


Postage 





ask in return for this great 
bargain is that you recommend us to your friends. 
If you don’t find the waist just as good as you buy at home 
for at least $1.50, all you have to do is to send it back and 
your money, also the postage, will be cheerfully refunded 
Write today for Free Catalog — Trimmed Hats, Milli- 
nery, Suits, Shoes, Corsets, Gloves, Furs, Under- 
wear, Cloaks, Hosiery, Skirts, Waists, Cravenettes, 
Jewelry, Hair Goods, ‘and all kinds of Ladies’, Chil- 
dren’s and Infants’ Wearing Apparel, also new depart- 
ment of Men’s and Boys’ Clothing. 


CHICAGO MAIL ORDER CO. 
8. E. Cor. Indiana Avenue and 26th Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Reference — Commercial National Bank of Chicago. 


MINTON GARTER 














The New Adjustable 


Supporter with the 
Cantab Movement 


The Minton Garter is the 
only woman’s hose support- 
er made that follows every 
movement of the body. 


It is the easiest garter in the 
world. The tension on the stock- 
ing is always the same no matter 
what pontes you assume, be- 
cause straps move so easily 
over the Cantab Movement. 

The Girdle improves and gives 
to every figure the desirable 
Straight front effect and length- 
ens the waist line. 

The Minton Garter can be worn 
with or without a corset. 

The clasps are rubber protected 
and are simple to operate. Always 
ask for the Minton Garter. Price 
mailed to any address postpaid, 


Price per pair 35c — made in all colors of best quality 
Mercerized Webbing and Elastic. 

Agents wanted for this and other good specialties. 
MINTON CO., Inc., Dept. 50, Rochester, N. Y. 


x a ABarler 


Ideal Oil Heater 


is the very best thing in the house 
on a cold day. 


No Odor, No Smoke 


Do not buy an oil heater until you 
learn about the Barler Ideal with 
smokeless safety burner and latest 
improvements Eight sizes. 

Write today for new fol er with 
ye ¢ prices and Trial Offer 








Two Collars which 
Prevent Wear 
The New 
Cantab Movement 















~~ A.C. Barker Mile. Co.,104 Lake St., Chicago | 


WITH JULIET IN 
ENGLAND 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


Henderson has suddenly dropped away. I’m 
needed at once and seriously. Phat means a Sat- 
urday’s boat, and anything I can get at this 
crowded time of year.” 

This announcement brought the whole party to 
their feet. 

**It means also,”’ said he, smiling at the aston- 
ished faces, and speaking with that cool grasp of 
the situation which marks the man of business in 
an emergency, ‘‘that we can stay less than an hour 
in Inverness. I’m sorry to miss the gathering of 
the clans we came to see, but the fastest train to 
Edinburgh will be none too fast for me now.” 

‘*Nor me,” said Juliet quietly. 

He turned to look at her. “This cuts it pretty 
short, doesn’t it?” he said regretfully. ‘‘ But 
Barnes has no summons home. He will be left to 
take you all on the excursions about Edinburgh 
we had planned. Our train goes in forty minutes. 
We'll have a carriage and drive about Inverness a 
bit on our way to the station. The streets are full 
of gorgeous laddies in kilts.” 

He caught her glance more than once during the 
hurried drive about the town, but it was not until 
they were in their compartment in the Edinburgh 
train that he learned what that half-wistful, half- 
triumphant expression meant 

**Tony,” said Juliet, under cover of the whir of 
the speeding wheels, ‘‘how many hours can you 
give me to pack? I suppose nurse will have taken 
out everything the minute they reached Edinburgh, 
but it won’t take long to put it back.” 


got 


He gave her a long look. Webb and Diantha 
were at the opposite window trying to catch a 
glimpse of the distant battlefield of Culloden, 
where Prince Charlie’s men laid down their lives. 
Then he smiled at her. 

‘*T here is much to see and do about Edinburgh,” 
said he. 

**VYes, I know.” 

‘**And I may have to put up with pretty poor ac- 
commodations for the sake of sailing on Saturday.” 

‘*Very likely.” 

**If you and the children and nurse go too you 
mighi have to be crowded out of all comfort.’’ 

‘*Only for seven days.” 

‘*Agnes and Diantha?” 

‘*Can stay with the Barneses, of course.’ 


’ 


**You’ll have time hardly to eat or sleep in order | 


to get ready to catch the boat.” 

**T don’t mind that.” 

He took her hand into a fervent grasp, and 
kept it there. ‘‘I thought you’d do it,’ said he. 
‘*Bless you!” 

He had ‘‘wired” his change of plans to Barnes, 
who, with the rest of the party, had that day ar- 
rived in Edinburgh. Barnes met him at the train. 

‘Going home, ch?” said that gentleman. 

‘*As fast as I can get there.” 

‘*Leave the family behind, I suppose?” 

‘**No, they go too.” 

*“*Good So do we.” 

‘Well, well! What for?” 


‘*Sudden attack of homesickness on learning | 


that a ship was to sail on Saturday carrying one of 
our party. Rachel said she knew nt would go 
with you. I bet she wouldn’t, but I agreed to take 
Rachel home if Juliet went. Lost, of course. 
What are you going to do with the girls?” 

They all looked at Diantha. 
had grown suddenly very bright at the doctor’s 
announcement, gave an odd little ejaculation in his 
throat and caught the girl’s arm in a meaning 
grasp for an instant as he walked at her side. 
They were hurrying through the long Waverley 
Station toward the flight of steps which leads up to 
daylight and Princes Street. 

‘There are several things to do with them,” 
said the doctor confidentially to Mrs. Robeson, but 
turning his head so that the two pressing close 
behind could hear. ‘‘ Leave ’em with the Sunder- 


lands—friends of Agnes we just ran across today | 


—who will be here till November. Or persuade 
Lockwood to marry Nan on the spot and allow 
that infant Diantha to accompany them on their 
wedding trip. Or ——” 

**Or,” said Diantha, ‘‘leave the Boston girl with 
the Sunderlands and take the Western one home. 
She wouldn’t stay behind for idl 


ot 


‘*Say the wealth of the Indies,” urged Barnes. 
‘*There’s no other phrase to express it. Yet | 
never would have believed that same Colorado 
girl, who has held her little brunette head so high 
in the air that she wouldn’t walk across the floor 
to meet a man, but invariably forced him to come 
the whole way, and then sometimes turned her 
back on him at that, would—actually—follow—a 
man—across the Atlantic!” 

As the doctor swung back into place again after 
turning to confront the girl from Colorado with 
this fling, the laughing eyes of Webb and Diantha 
met for an instant. 

‘*Not only the Atlantic,” exulted Webb under 
his breath, ‘‘ but—the Pacific, too?” 


Coloring richly, Diantha nodded. And, as this 


| was the delayed answer to a question first asked 


three days before, and asked at intervals all the 
way across the Scottish Highlands, it may be 


| safely asserted that ds Webb came out upon 


Princes Street and piloted his charge across in 
front of a congestion of tram-cars, he could not 
well have told upon what thoroughfare in what 
city of the world he was setting rapturous feet. 

it was arush. For the women a flurry of pack- 
ing, for the men a hurry of telegraphing, of visiting 
offices, and of buying tickets and arranging for 
transportation. But it was all done in time, as such 
business is bound to be when such people take hold 
of it. Somehow staterooms can always be secured 


at the last moment on the most crowded ships by | 


those who know the way thereof, and Barnes was 
too old a traveler not to have mastered every expe- 
dient by which an indifferent official can be induced 
to yield up the concessions to which he holds the key. 

Agnes Gilbert sailed with them. It is true that 
she left Louis Lockwood, detained by import- 
ant business, standing upon the pier. But as the 
ship sailed she held in her hand not only an armful 
of the finest roses England can produce, but close 
in her fingers a note she had yet to read. Alone in 
her stateroom, when the faces on the distant wharf 
had faded into dimness, she read the tender words 
she had once thought would never come to her 
from that source. 


CONCLUDED IN THE NOVEMBER JOURNAL 














REDUSO STYLE No. 750 
(Vor tall stout women) which is 
illustrated here, is built with me- 
dium high bust. Made of a dura- 
ble coutil, in white or drab. Hose 
supporters front and sides. Sizes 

2to %. Price $3.00 







The wearer of a W. B. Reduso 
Corset procures the same ease 
and fit and freedom of move- 
ment enjoyed by slender women 
and with it, also secures the grace- 

ful figure and attractive lines 

so much desired. This 

splendid result is ob- 
tained by a soft apron 
extension which 
reaches down over the 
abdomen and hips and 
moulds the over-devel- 
oped proportions into 
shapely outlines. 


W. B. Erect 

Form and 

Nuform 
Corsets are 
made in 

various mod- 
els, ensuring a 
perfect fit for any 
figure. Prices $1.00 
to $3.00 per pair at 
your dealer. 


WEINGARTEN 
BROTHERS 


377-379 Broadway 











——— 





} 
Webb, whose face 


$ 
Until we produced Reduso Corsets it was impossible for | 
: 


large women to secure a corset both helpful and shape-giving 
for their figures. These difficulties are now over-come. 


The Reduso is very simple in construction, demonstrating the absolute use- 
lessness of binding straps and harness-like devices, hitherto employed in the 
making of corsets for over-fleshy women. 


REDUSO STYLE No. 760 
(For short stout women) is the 
same as style 750 except that the 
bust is somewhat lower all aroun«d. 
Made of white and drab coutil. 
Hose supporters front and sides 
Sizes 24 to 36. Price $3 00 



































This $10 


Sewing Desk Yours 








Without Cost 








A handsome 


losses and expenses. 


three million families annually. 


alone sells for $10.00 at retail — all for $10.00. 


— one purchase will demonstrate this to you. 


P . We ship t ible person on 30 Days’ Free Trial. Then 
"Leake Prodects pm | "Voonkens are noted everywhere for high quality. 


insures absolute protection. 





uartered-Oak Chautauqua Sewing Desk 
Free with $10.00 worth of Larkin Products. 


HOW THE LARKIN IDEA SAVES MONEY 


In buying of a retailer you must pay for his and other middlemen’s profits, 
Larkin direct Factory-to-Family dealing is practical, co- 
operative and gives you double retail value. We reduce living expenses for over 


Every few weeks any small household can use $10.00 worth of Larkin Laundry 
and Toilet Soaps, Toilet Articles, Coffee, Teas, Spices, Extracts, Baking 
Powders, — any selection from over 150 home needs of superior excellence. You 
get in addition, without cost, the saved middlemen’s expenses in a Premium that 


If preferred, you may have $20.00 worth of Larkin products for $10.00; a 5c. 
bar of Sweet Home Family Soap costs but 2c. Every Larkin offer saves you 100% 


WE WILL SEND ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 
Write at once for our Product and Premium List. Select $10.00 worth of Products and a $10.00 


y if c 
Fe Larkin guarantee 








Established, 1875. 


BUFFALO, 
N.Y. 











Latkitt Co 
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Are You a Victim 


of CORSET TORTURE? Is it agony every 
time you put on or remove your corset? Do the 
steels dig down deep into your sensitive skin ? If 
this is so — throw away your old-fashioned cor- 
set torturers and find real comfort in 


LaCamille Corsets 


a new-idea corset, using the wonderful new 
“Galvano” Duplex Rubber Covered Stays, which 


make a new corset wear as easy as an old one. 


High bust and 
6'% inch waist 
length with 
” very long back. 
» Round taper- 
ing waist. 
Note the ab- 
dominal pad. 
Made of very 
strong mercer- 
ized batiste. 
Side and front 
hose -support- 
ers, all beauti- 
fully trimmed. 






LA CAMILLE CORSETS sustain the shape 

perfectly ; their lines are the most fashionable ; 

there's nothing to rust and they're so comfortable. 

“A fit for every figure —a price for every 

ree.” Ask your dealer for La Camille — if 

e hasn't them apply to us. Advance Fashion 
Sheets sent free on request. 


The International Corset Company, Aurora, Ill. 














Let Us Send YouThis 


Switch 


ON APPROVAL 


or any other article you 
may select from our large new 
Catalog, illustrating all the latest 


Paris Fashions 
in Hair Dressings 


Our immense business, the largest 
of its kind in the world, enables us 

to buy and sell at big money-saving 

prices. These switches are extra 

short stem,made of splendid quality 

selected human hair, and to match 
any ordinary shade. 













2oz.,20in. Switch .... $ .95 

2oz.,22in. Switch .... 1.25 
24 02.,24in. Switch .. . 2.25 
3%, oz., 28 in. Paris Special Sw. 5.65 
Light W 


ght Stemless Switch, 
wavy... 4 





. . « , 50 to 25.00 
Pompadour, Natural Curly. 2.45 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’s $6 to 60.00 
Send sample of your hair and 
describe article you want. 
Wewill send prepaid on approval 
If you find it perfectly satisfactory 
and a bargain, remit the amount. 
If not,returntous. Rare, peculiar 
and gray shades are a little more 
expensive ; write for estimate. 
Our Free Catalog also contains a 
valuable article on '* The Proper Care 
of the Hair.’' Write us today. 
PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 110 
209 State Street, Chicago 
Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in 
the World, 








No. 479. Ladies 50 in. 
Costume Cloth 


ABSOLUTELY all wool. Made in all 
shades. Best cloth possible to make 
for the money. Retails for less 
than one dollar per yard. 
If your local dealer does not 
carry it in stock write us 
and we will send samples 
and notify you where you 
can procure same. Insist 
on seeing this ticket. 


SHAWNEE WOOLEN MILLS 
Cc. R. O’Donald & Co, 
Sole Selling Agents 


115-117 Franklin Street, N. Y. 


S/Genuine GEMS (5¢ 
Pz 7 =~ . + 
“7,1 Native 


Fire Opals, Amethysts, Turquoise, Arizona Rubies, Topaz 
— direct from first source at 4% to % regular jewelers’ prices. 
Our location near finest turquoise and other jewel mines in 
America enables us to make best selections and save you 
money. All warranted genuine — satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. 
SPECIAL PRICE OFFER A one-carat stone (about 4 
in. diam.) of any of above 
oe. our regular price 85c, sent prepaid to any address 
ior only 75c. Any 3 gems for only $2.00 —regutar retail 
jewelers’ value $3.50. 

- Write today for free catalog ‘‘ Native Gems,"’ describing 
and illustrating in actual colors Opals, Turquoise, Sapphires, 
Rubies and many other gems. Gems mounted to order at 
moderate cost. We sell birth stones for every month in the 
year. Send to-day. 


The Francis E. Lester Co., Dept. 12, Mesilla Park, N. Mex. 























| itual brother. 
| fell to sobbing aloud. 


WHEN THROUGH THE 
VALLEY | WALKED 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


because I could not bear the fierceness of the wide 
werid’s joy—not yet—I could not bear it. 

We came to the hospice. In the entrance hall 
a brother of the order met us, a thin, spare, spir- 
Baggy tried to speak to him and 
Gordon tried and could not. 
The thin, spare, spiritual brother did not wait for 


| more. 


**Follow me, daughter,’’ he said. 

I followed him along a cold, dark, gray ‘eet 
way to a big, bare, bright room at the end. 

The fear of joy, the shrinking from it, still held 
me. I saw the fire smouldering red in the fireplace 
of rough stone. I saw the snowfields through the 
uncurtained windows. I saw the crucifix on the 
wall, the massive Mission bed, and then suddenly 
the fear of joy fell from me. With one cry I was 
kneeling by Jerry, my arms thrown about him, my 
face buried by his in the pillow. hid Jerry, 
Jerry, Jerry!” I was calling to him brokenly, drunk 
with joy that he could hear me. 

And Jerry—but I cannot tell; I cannot. 

The Christ above the Mission bed, the Christ | 
Who descended into hell and the third day rose 
again from the dead, knows about those first few 


| moments with Jerry. I think He alone should know. | 


ee Ny Led witch. 2.50 | 


| because it looked at us like that I can never forget 
| again any more the women and the little children 


| lessness she was ‘‘the limit.”’ 





| times I think Baby will deprive him of it, spear by 


ox 


They let me stay with Jerry. I had not dared to 
hope it. If they had not I should have been obe- 
dient. I think nothing will ever really be impos- 
sible to yield since I gave up going to Jerry that 
night because of the baby. They gave me a little 
room opening off the big, bare room of Jerry’s. 

I think when my mother bent over me that 
night long ago—when I had my séance with the 
pincushion and the pins—and bade me listen to 
the love that was pm to me from afar, that it | 
was not to the love of our first married days even. 
It was to those days that Jerry and I spent to- 
gether in the hospice with all the world shut out, 
with the snowfields and the forests and with the 
river running by under the ice, with the crucifix 
on the wall, with the brothers gliding about like 
friendly ghosts: that was the love, I think, to 
which she bade me listen. 

When the day’came that we could go home, 
Jerry and I, I went in the morning —there were little 
welcoming touches that I wanted to give that I was 
afraid Baggy might forget—and Jerry not until 
the afternoon. 

When he came in I was waiting for him with 
Baby, his little baby that he had not seen, in my 
arms, and that bad quarter of an hour that Baby 
and I had weathered alone was wiped away when 
Jerry’s arms were about us both and held us fast. 

- | 

The days and the weeks went by after our home- 
coming. Gradually we took up the old life again. 
Nobody would have known from the outside of us 
that anything was different—anything at all—any | 
more than they knew about the officers and their 
wives up at the fort, what they had been through. 

There were the same gay times, the dinners and 
the dances, the golf and the sailing in summer, the | 
hockey and the snowshoeing in winter, the snow- 
boating even. One would think in all conscience | 
that Jerry had had enough of that; but he did not 
give it up, it was not in him to, any more than one 
of the officers would have slunk out of the Army if 
his horse had fallen on him and crushed him. 

He had a new snowboat built that could not 
break where the other one had, and I—there was 
nothing for it but to keep up to Jerry’s standards 
and to the Army’s standards that we breathed in 
with every breath—I went with him, to be killed 
if he was. 

In one way it is the same old life. In another it 
is not, it never could be. Sorrow came and looked 
at Baby and me, looked at us long and steadily; 
then turned its face from us and went away. But 


with whom sorrow comes to stay—sorrow of every 
sort—women like that poor Italian woman, who 
are dazed and distraught with the lonely horrors 
of it, and I want to help them. 

Baggy and I ieaael out that Italian woman. 
We found her in the slums of the village. At first 
Baggy would not touch her with the tongs. She 
was ‘‘the limit,” she said: for stupid, bestial shift- 
In the end, however, 
she took her into her big, warm heart along with 
a and the other unfortunates. She is almost 

uman now through Baggy’s efforts, the Italian 
woman is, and her children are evolving into human 
beings also. I think she was too frightened to be 
human before. 

We “‘go slumming” together regularly, Baggy | 
and I. Jerry laughs contagiously over some of | 
our experiences. All the same I know that he 
loves to have us go. He could not tell the people | 
whom we unearth in these expeditions that he was | 
sorry for them—not if his life depended upon it 
could he tell them so. Jerry’s heart has just ex- 
actly as many tongues as he has pockets, no more 
and no less, and he turns them inside out and 
upside down at the least word from me. 


or 


The difference between the old life and the new 
is just, I think, that now we hear the cry and heed 
it that goes up from out the great heart of the 
world—the great, sad, suffering heart of the 
world. 

Baby is a year and a half old now. I can see 
this minute from where I write what looks like a | 
homely adaptation of the Adoration of the Magi. 
The lighthouse a is sitting right down in the | 
dry, sweet grass by the boathouse. He has Baby in 
his arms. Baggy and Jasper are standing by with 
absolutely inane admiration on their countenances. 
The big dogs on their haunches are watching 
solemnly 4 

“*Did you ever? No, I never,’”’ they seem to be 
saying to each other as they watch. 

Baby is tugging with both sturdy fists at the 
lighthouse keeper’s beard—his feather boa from 
ear to ear. He wears it still. Baggy’s attitude is 
still hostile because of it, his still obstinate. Some- 








spear, and thus the feud will end. 

Jerry says that if only there was a little more of 
the Delilah in Baggy’s makeup she could get that 
beard off him herself. I cannot imagine Baggy as 
Delilah, though—I really cannot. 


THE END 
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One of the handsomest, most stylish and 
effective designs and greatest values to be had 
in New York to-day. Made of ecru net, hand- 
somely trimmed both back and front with heavy 
embroidery bands edged with softest Messaline 
of same color. Kimono Sleeves, embroidered 
collar and cuffs, lined with china silk. May be 
had trimmed in 
beautiful shade 
of brown also 
other desirable 
colors. You 
would not find 
in New York a 
dress waist that 
would please 
you better. 
Special value. 

Price $4.96. 


Postage 12¢. 
















page Catalogue. 


samples of materials. 


one root in this country. 
hey embody the last word on correct style for this season 


made Macy’s famous. Our new 


shows complete what will be worn this season. 


more. 
MACY'S everything you wear or use in your home. 
Freight'’ and explains in detail the Macy economies. 
Great Style Book and Household Catalogue. 

a postal. Write for it to-day just say ‘* 


R. H. Macy and Co., Room 503, 





R. H. Macy & Co.’s Attractions Are Their Low Prices 


Macys 


A New York Dress Waist $4.95 






























a7 New York Styles 
From Macy’s 


The “Broadway” $1574 \ 


Made to Order 


This is one of 22 models shown 

in the fashion plates of our new 450 
All are made to meas- 
ure at prices ranging from $12.74 and in your 
choice of the new materials. The “ Broadway ”’ 
is a handsomely tailored model with velvet collar 
and cuffs, patch pockets and trimmed with braid. 
Made to your measure for $15.74. Write for 


To be Stylishly Dressed — To Save Money 
Your Fall Outfit Should Come from 
New York— From Macy’s 


This year let your outfit come from New York, the creator of fashions. let it come from 
Macy's, New York's leading store and the Largest Dry Goods and Department Store under 
We show here three sample MACY styles 
They are exactly the same as 
shown on our counters and purchased daily by the fashionable women of New York. You 
could make no better selection were you here in the MACY store 
samples of the great values offered by Macy's. Only a few of the many thousand stylish 
garments, suits and skirts and shirtwaists and hats all offered at the prices that have 


It is a veritable encyclopedia of 
the Great MACY’S, listing thousands of remarkable bargains, all the new suits, 

all the new waists, priced as low as 49¢, silk underskirts as low as $ 
thing new in millinery, and the new suitings, silks and dressgoods. 
It explains in full the advantage, the great saving for you in buying at 
It tells how 
We want you to see a copy of this 

It will be sent to you free for your name on 
Please send me free, postage prepaid, your 
new 450 Page Catalogue"’ and the complete catalogue will go to you free by return mail. 


New 


York 


The Kensington $296 
New English Model 

This is one of the most 

handsome ot the new Eng- 
lish adaptationsof the Large 
Mushroom Sailor. Made 
of silk mirrored velvet trimmed 
with French taffeta silk and 
handsome wings finished with 
large bow of velvet on bandeau 
In all desirable colors. Very 
becoming and ultra stylish. 


Special price $2.96. 
Postage 26c. 


Three 


three MACY 


bargains. 


Yet these are only 


3.79, every- 
But far 


“MACY'S Pays the 


Broadway, New York 
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if not satisfactory. 


From Factory to Home 
at Factory Prices 


Goods shipped on approval to be returned at our expense 
The secret of ten years’ success is — 


More than one hundred thousand customers 
satisfied with our high-grade furniture 


Write for our catalogue of office, library, parlor, hall, dining-room and 
bed-room furniture. The cream of furniture designs of the world 
brought to your door if you address us No. 66 Fulton Street. 


GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE MFG. Co. 





Grand Rapids, Mich. 








BLUE 





LABEL 


Food Products 










flavor. 


as distinctively excellent as 


Blue Label Soups 


which are used and liked wherever known. 


INSIST upon having 


are the best of materials prepared by 
skilled and experienced chefs in 
scrupulously clean kitchens — thus 
retaining their distinctive natural 


Blue Label canned fruits and vegetables are just 


Blue Label Ketchup ana 


Illustrated booklet of original recipes free on request. 


Blue Label Products 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO., Rochester, N.Y. 
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») A"REAL” NEED ( 


Miller Shoe Trees keep shoes look- 


ing like new until they are worn out. 


The uppers of shoes crack because 
they wrinkle, and they wrinkle because ‘ 
they arenot kept in their original shape. [fy 


If you put Miller Shoe Trees in 
your shoes over night you will find in 
the morning that the shoes look just 
the way they did when you bought 
them — the soles will stand flat on the 
floor and the uppers will present a 

smooth unwrinkled appearance. 



















“4 La 


Nothing is so unsightly 
’ as a wrinkled shoe ‘ . 
Bek > , A talon. and the use of ae Wide > 
these trees 
not only vastly increases the appearance of a 
pair of shoes, but makes them by far more 
comfortable and increases their durability. 
iy If you want your shoes to look well, fit 
well, feel well and remain in that desirable 
condition until they are actually worn out, 
the Miller Shoe Trees are what you need. 
Leading shoe dealers sell them. 
If your dealer does not, write us and we 
will tell you how to order them by mail, and 


send you free a useful illustrated book on 
** Shoes and Their Care.” 


0. A. Miller Treeing Machine Co. 
130 Cherry St., Brockton, Mass. 
This Trade-Mark is impressed on the side of 


the heel and on the bottom of all Miller Shoe 
Trees None are genuine without it 








YOU CAN WASH 


TW 


" \) Corset Waists 





¥ — ‘ This garment combines a 
Thihtewae perfect fitting corset waist and 
Wy handsome lace trimmed corset 
yy } coverinone, Illustration 
Ql shows style No. 396, made of 
7 |) imported batiste. Sizes 19 
\ sith { to 30, 
i ant ) . 
ail) Price $1.00 
ek 
ALY ONLY ONE 
“aA 


MATERNITY 


WAIST 
THE 


“H&W” 


Soft and pliable, with 
lacings on each side which 
can be adjusted to the com- 
fort of the wearer, all steels 
removable. This waist holds 
the figure at all times in 
proper position, bringing 
physical and mental com- 
fort. It is a boon to the 
expectant mother, 


Price $1.50 


At Corset Dept. All Stores 
Or sent prepaid on receipt of 
price. Address 


THE H & W CO. 
NEWARK, N. J. 







Grand 
Prize 
yf. 
Louts 
1904 


Dainty Things 
For Babies 


Send to-day for illustrated cat- 
alogue of hand-made dresses, 
imported yokes, caps, bibs, 
satin slippers, etc. 

Original designs and only 
the best of materials are used. 

The above catalogue includes 
a mother’s complete list of 
everything required for baby’s 
first needs. 











| It will be sent /ree in a plain 
envelope, or if wanted sealed, 


enclose six cents in stamps. 
; Smith's Baby's Shop, 


‘ Copyright.) 
301 Lyman Bidg., Springfield, Mass. 














ENGRAVED _100 for 
WEDDING $750 
INVITATIONS 


Each Additional Hundred $2.50 
Delivered free in the U.S. Write for book of 
samples, unsurpassed for artistic excellence, 
quality and finish. Sent on request. 


THE BELL 
BOOK & 
STATIONERY 
COMPANY 
914 EB. Main St. 
Richmond, Va, 


Write now. 


















HOLLY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


‘*T reckon you had better not,” Julian drawled. 


‘“*A horse generally. knows when you’re afraid of | 
y 


her.” 

‘*Oh, I’m not afraid,” said Winthrop. ‘‘I dare 
say I’d manage to stick on, but it is some time 
since I’ve ridden and my efforts would only appear 
ridiculous to one of your grace and ability.” 

‘*Your modesty does you credit if your discre- 
tion does not,” replied the other with a disagreeable 
laugh. ‘‘I hadn’t done you justice, Mr. Winthrop, 
it seems.” 

‘**How is that?” asked Winthrop smilingly. 

‘*Why, it seems that you possess two virtues I 
had not suspected you of having, sir.”’ 

‘*You wound me, Mr. Wayne. I pride myself 
on my modesty. And as for discretion 2 

‘*You doubtless find it useful at such times as 
the present,” sneered Julian. 

‘*T really almost believe you are suspecting me of 
cowardice,” said Winthrop pleasantly. 

‘*T really almost believe you are a mind-reader,”’ 
mocked Julian. 

Their eyes met and held in the moonlight. 
Julian’s face was white and strained. Winthrop’s 
was smiling, but the mouth set hard and there was 
a dangerous sparkle in the eyes. Challenge met 
challenge. Winthrop laughed softly. 

‘*You see, Miss Holly,” he said, turning to her, 
‘*T am forced to exhibit my deficiencies, after all, or 
stand accused of cowardice. I pray you mercifully 
to turn your eyes away.’ 

‘*Please don’t,” said Holly in a troubled voice. 
‘**Really, Queen isn’t safe, Mr. Winthrop.” 

‘The advice is good, sir,’”’ drawled Julian. ‘‘The 
mare isn’t safe.” 

‘**Oh, pardon me, the mare is quite safe,’’ replied 
Winthrop as he took the bridle reins from Julian’s 
hand; ‘‘it’s [who am not safe. But we shall see. 





| At least, Miss Holly, credit me with the modesty 
| which Mr. Wayne seems to begrudge me, for here 


| him. He is only stunned. 


| and the negro Winthrop was carried into the 
| where Aunt India awaited them at the head of the 


on the verge of the sacrifice I acknowledge myself 
no horseman.” 


ot 


He placed his foot in the stirrup and sprang 
into the saddle. White Queen flattened her ears 
as she felt a new weight on her back, but stood 
quite still while Winthrop shortened the reins. 

‘*Come on, Queen,” he said. The mare moved 
a step hesitatingly and shook her head. At that 
moment there was a sharp cry of warning from 
Holly. Julian raised the whip in his hand and 
brought it down savagely, and the mare, with a cry 
of terror, flung herself across the narrow roadway 
so quickly that Winthrop shot out of the saddle and 
crashed against the picket fence, to lie crumpled 
and still in the moonlight. Holly was beside him in 
the instant, and Julian sprang after her. 

Holly turned blazing eyes upon him. 

**No, no!” she cried wild’,. ‘‘ You sha’n’t touch 
him! Keep away! You've xilled him. I won't 
let you touch him!” 
Winthrop’s breast pretmnsy and with the other 
sought to ward Julian away. 

‘*Hush!” he cried sternly. ‘‘I must look at 
His head struck the 
fence. Let me look at him.” 

“*T won’t! I won’t!” sobbed the girl. 
have done enough! Go for help!” 

**Don’t be a fool!” he muttered, kneeling beside 
the still form and running a hand under the vest. 
‘*You don’t want him to die, do you? Here, hold 
his head up, so. That’s it.” There was an in- 
stant’s silence broken only by Holly’s dry, choking 
sobs. Then ins arose briskly to his feet. 
‘*Just as I said,” he muttered. ‘‘Stunned. Find 
Uncle Ran and we’ll take him into the house and 
attend to him.” 

‘*No, no! I'll stay here,’ 
“Hurry! Hurry!” 

For an instant Julian hesitated, scowling down 
upon her. Then, with a muttered word, he turned 
abruptly and ran toward the house. 

Holly, huddled against the fence with Winthrop’s 
head on her knee, held tightly to one limp hand and 
watched with wide, terrified eyes. The face was 
so white and cold in the moonlight! There was a 
little troubled frown on the forehead as though the 
soul were wondering and perplexed. 
spoken the truth? 
was this Death that she looked on? Would they 
never come? She gripped his hand in a sudden 
panic of awful fear. Supposing Death came and 
took him away from her while she sat there im- 
potent! She bent closer above him as though to 
hide him, and as she did so he gave a groan. Her 
heart leaped. 

‘** Dear,” she whispered, ‘‘it’s Holly—I want you. 
You won’t leave me, will you? What would I 


do without you, dear? I’ve so long to live!” 


ox 


Footsteps hurried across the porch and down 
the steps. White Queen, who, since the accident, 
had wandered frightened and trembling up and 
down the driveway, whinnied. Very gently Holly 
yielded her burden to Uncle Ran, who muttered 
soft sympathy as he received it. Between ey 

10use, 


’ 


said Holly brokenly. 


stairs. ‘They bore Winthrop to his room and laid 
him, still unconscious, on the bed. Holly’s gaze 
clung to the pale face. 

**Get on Queen, Uncle Ran, and ride in for the 
old doctor,”’ Julian directed. ‘‘Say there’s a collar- 
bone to set. You had better leave us, Holly.” 

‘*No, no!” cried Holly, new fear gripping her 
heart. 

‘*Holly!” said her aunt. 
This is no place for you.” 
Holly made no answer. 
the silent form on the bed. 

Julian laid his hand on her arm. 
said. 

She tore away from him, her eyes ablaze. 

*‘Don’t touch me!” she whispered hoarsely, 
shuddering. ‘‘Don’t touch, me, Julian! 
killed him! I want never to see you again!” 

‘*Holly!” exclaimed Miss India astoundedly. 

‘*T am going, Auntie.” 

Julian held the door open for her, looking 
troubledly at her as she passed out. But she didn’t 
see him. The door closed behind her. 


**Go at once, girl. 
Her eyes were fixed on 


**Come,” he 


She threw one arm across | 


“You | 


Had Julian | 
Was he really only stunned or | 


You’ve 





She heard | 


Julian’s quick steps across the floor and the sound | 


of murmuring voices. 

A deep sob shook her from head to foot. Falling 
to her knees she laid her forehead against the frame 
of the door, her hands clasping and unclasping 
convulsively. 

‘Dear God,” she moaned, ‘‘I didn’t mean this! 
I didn’t mean this!” 
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It's Shower Proof —All Wool, Too 


And Will Wear Twice as Long as Other $5 Suits 


Does that sound like an exorbitant claim? It isn't— 
it's the iruth, as testified by thousands of mothers whose 
boys are wearing and have thoroughly tested our 


Boy’s All Wool "HERCULES Shower Proof Suit 


_Just think what this means to you—the opportunity of getting a $5 suit that will 
give your boy the service of any éwo $5 suits you ever bought and saving from $5 
to $15 a year on your boy’s clothes. 

If you doubt this statement, we stand ready to prove it without costing you a 
penny; and after your boy has once tested the ‘‘ HERCULES” no dealer can ever 
persuade you to accept a substitute with a claim that it is ‘‘just as good.” 

Tell us what color and pattern of fabric you prefer, 
the age of your boy and your clothing dealer’s name, and 
we will send a “‘ HERCULES” suit, express paid, for 
your free and thorough examination. Test the fabrics — 
examine the suit closely in every detail and satisfy your- 
self that it is all we claim —then, if you think it is worth it 
pay your dealer $5. If you think our claims are exagger- 
ated,refuse to accept the suit—we will pay return charges. 

Over six thousand mothers have accepted this offer —not a 


single suit has been returned, probably because all have found it 
just as we say. 

“HERCULES” fabrics are ALL WOOL — every thread — 
guaranteed absolutely free from mercerized cotton, and colors 
will never fade. That’s one reason why a ‘‘ HERCULES” will 
give your boy such extraordinary long service in comparison 
with other $5 suits which are universally made of mercerized 
cotton fabrics 30 to 50% cheaper in price and quality, and which 
never hold their true colors. 

“HERCULES” fabrics are thoroughly shower proof and will 
shed water just like a man’s high-priced rain coat; also perspira- 
tion proof, sanitary and hygienic. The coat is strongly made; 
not only are the seams thoroughly sewed with pure dye silk, 














Copyright, 








1906, by 
Daube,Cohn 
& Co, 
























but the coat is full lined with extra heavy double warped Italian 
lining is ready for use (patent applied for), ‘‘HERCULES” 
in shape and doubles the wear of seat and knees. All 
The “HERCULES” is made only $ 4 
lustration, for boys from 6 to 16 
clothing dealer in your town sells them; ask for his name. 
Established 
Children 
Young Men’s “ Harvard” Clothes 
| A Word to Mothers: 
abdomen, thus preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great 
doesn’t keep it write tous. The Rubens Shirt has slaithensd 


cloth. The upper portion of coat sleeve is fitted with two linings 
pants are full lined with extra quality cold shrunk Irish linen 
“HERCULES” pants seams are covered with strong linen tape; 
in two-piece, double-breasted 
Write today for style book. “Hercules” and “ Kantwearout”’ 
DAUBE, COHN & CO., +88) 
261 Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 
The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life preserver. No child 
many children, Get the Rubens Shirt at once, Take no other, 
the hearts of thousands of mothers. We want it accessible to 


—when the first one wears out just tear it off and the second 

(the strongest fabric of its weight made), which keeps the pants 

a boy can never break a seam made the ‘“‘ HERCULES” way. 

suits (jacket and pants), like il- 
clothes are never sold by catalogue mail order houses; one 
Makers Boys’ and 's Clothes ; 

should be without it. It affords full protection to lungs and 
no matter what any unprogressive dealer may sa e 
all the world, 





* : . 





No Trouble 


Patent Nos. 528,988 — 550,233. 


No Buttons 


Made Now For 
LADIES AND MISSES 
In All Sizes 


The Rubens Shirt can now be had in all sizes for ladies 
and misses as well as infants from birth to any age. 

The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half wool and 
half cotton), wool, silk and wool, and all silk to fit from birth 
to any age. Sold at dry goods stores. Circulars with price 
list, free. Manufactured by 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 90 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


The Genuine Rubens Shirt has the name ‘* Rubens"’ 
stamped on every garment. 











The OMO Dress Shield is 
the best, as can be attested by thousands who will wear no 
other. It is best because absolutely Impervious, Hygienic and 
ODORLESS. Always sterile, it does not require to be sterilized. 

The OMO Shield is made in every style and size, all beautifully 
illustrated in our Dress Shield Brieflet, which should be read b 
every woman. IT IS FREE. Send us a post-card NOW. We pay for 
damages due to imperfectly made OMO Dress Shields. 


OMO MFG. CO., Dept. B, Middletown, Conn. 











fan 


©9) FRATERNITY PINS soRINGS 


r 7.7.5. 


/ @From us direct to you! High-grade work only, but at very moderate prices. Finest 
catalogue in America ( showing pins in gold-and-colors ) free to any intending buyer. 
BUNDE & UPMEYER CO., Mfg. Jewelers, Dept. 43, Mack Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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CLOAKS |, 
SUITS & 


“THE STANDARD OF STYLE ~ 





Those little touches that mark the difference 











The special worth of gfgee garments is plain 
to the casual observer, and is splendidly em- 
phasized in service. gue styles are absolutely 
correct and up to the minute in the smallest 


detail. 

They embody the best fashion points of 
Paris, London and Berlin models cleverly adapted 
to the taste and customs of the American 


woman, 





between smart style and mediocrity are found in 
tetgue models, and there is never a touch too 
much. Remember, that what we leave out of 
evgue garments—as well as what we put into 
them, makes for our style supremacy. 

evgue garments are sold by leading merchants. 


The we label is your surety of quality in fabric 





| and Standard of Style. 


Write for our Illustrated Booklet of Fall and Winter models in tailored Suits, 
Street and Evening Coats, and the new Fur Fabric Jackets 
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Colonial Bedroom Draperies 


By Lilian Barton Wilson 


Mrs. Wilson cordially invites correspondence from readers of The Journal; she will cheerfully answer by mail any questions about 


needlecraft or try to solve any perplexing questions of needlework. 


HE fact that we already have in America a distinctive and almost 
historic stvle in the arts and crafts of the Colonial period means 
very much. We have got far enough away from Colonial 

times to be able to recognize the style. 


The fine embroidery of this 


date was really French in origin, the delicate muslins and cotton 


lawns which came through the East India trade furnishing ground 
for embroidery of great minuteness, and there was plenty of time 
in which to be minute and accurate. 
very strong in beautiful white embroideries. 


many heirlooms of this kind in 
American families: dainty baby 
dresses and caps, exquisite old col- 
larettes, undersleeves and fichus, and 
those who are fortunate enough to 
possess these ought to count them 
among art treasures; they belong to 
the days of fine sewing. 

There was also a good deal of broad, 
effective work, remarkably distinctive 
in design. As to material, the cotton 
dimity was very much used for bed- 
spreads, testers, valances and “‘stand 
covers,” and, in fact, for general 
sleeping-room draperies. 

The blue-and-white color scheme 
for embroidery was, in those days, as 
well as at the present time, a favorite 
one. The set of draperies shown on 
this page is a beautiful illustration of 
old-time designs in white and blue 
embroidery on white dimity, done in 
an outline of French 
knots. Tufting was also 
employed as an outline. 
The tufting is in candle- 
wick, a cotton which has 
to be carried through 
with a large needle, and 
when slightly twisted as 
the wotk proceeds 
makes of each stitch ade- 
lightful little raised tuft 
which breaks the surface 
and carries the design 
in a charming way. 


HE French knot is a 

simple stitch in itself, 
but it must be laid prop- 
erly in order to hold in 
place and be serviceable. 
This stitch may be done 
in hand or in a frame, 
but like nearly all work 
it is capable of more 
perfect technique in a 
frame. It is made by 
wrapping the thread 
once, twice or more 
around the needle, close 
to the ground fabric; the 
needle is then sent down 
through the fabric the 
length of a tiny stitch in 
front of the point where 
the thread left the 
ground material. The 
twist is held in place Made. 
and the needle carried 


through the full length of the thread. This fastens the knot to the sur- 
face. When we undertake to outline with knots the stitch must be 
taken in every case in the same direction —that is, hold the knot in such 
a way that the fastening-down stitch which appears when the knot is 
complete will in every case be carried from right to left. If this is not 
done the knots will be irregular and the effect quite spoiled. 

In furnishing comfortable, homelike houses, houses which are to be 
prettily arranged throughout, yet where large expenditure is impossible, 





The Scarf is the Proper Form of Pillow Covering with Draperies 
Price of Wreath Pattern (No. 3545) 10 Cents 


of This Period. 


Wreath Pattern (No. 3542) 15 Cents. 


The French influence is 
Fortunately there are 
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now on the market. 
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The Centre Design for This Bedspread Includes the Wreath Only —the Monogram is Readily 
Comers (No. 3543) 15 Cents for Two 

















In every case a stamped and addressed envelope should be sent. 


It is inexpensive, washes beautifully, seeming 
to be fresher after each laundering, and wears well. You will doubt- 
less be charmed with the very easy method of doing this old-fashioned 
embroidery. 


N THE first place you ought really to have a style of design which 
may be counted Colonial. A little study of the matter will teach you 
the characteristic elements, very simple in themselves, which are inher- 
ent in the Colonial design. Here are some pretty ones as a suggestion: 


the roses and tulips, star flowers and 
the bell-shaped flowers are much used 
along with quaint-looking vases and 
a great many geometric and block 
effects in straight lines. The most 
refreshing simplicity and a kind of 
easy, freehand element about the 
drawing and the irregularity nec- 
essary from the method of work, 
make us feel that no great effort at 
seeking effect was made in this really 
spontaneous and quaint needlework. 

The hems of this cover and the one 
below are an especial “ old-fashioned” 
feature. They are turned up on the 
right side, and six strands of the 
lighter blue cotton are couched along 
with the regular hemming stitch, which 
is taken in one thread of the dark 
blue. The wreath and monogram, 
or, if you prefer, a vase like those in 
the corners with an enlarged bunch 
of flowers in it, should 
be placed about midway 
between the bottom and 
the top of the bed. Use 
a scarf for covering the 
pillows, or, if you prefer, 
make your spread large 
enough to come over the 
pillows after having first 
tucked a little fold of it 
under the pillows at the 
bottom. 

Netted fringe was 
often used on the old 
draperies, but a cro- 
cheted fringe closely re- 
sembles it. Crocheting 
is more generally done 
than netting, and in this 
case you can obtain 
practically the same 
effect. Directions for 
making this fringe (No. 
75) can be had from 
THE JOURNAL Pattern 
Bureau for ro cents. 














BEDSPREAD fora 
four-poster or a 
brass bedstead should 
be slashed at each cor- 
ner and a square taken 
out so that the coverlet 
will hang properly over 
the sides and foot. The 
value and restfulness of 
a room which maintains 
one style in its decoration 


is not sufficiently appreciated by all housekeepers. This is the idea that 
I want to suggest to you in this page. Why can we not study styles a 
little more and have more uniformity in our needlecraft? A set of dra- 
peries of this kind will give you the impression of a Colonial room so far 
that you will almost forget the modern furniture which it may drape. 

Let me tell you what you can do for window curtains to go with these 
coverlids. Get one of the pretty Swisses in which there is a line or bar 
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. * . ’ 
Six Wonderful Bargains in Women’s Wear 
Shipped to you with our guarantee which makes disappointment impossib'e. 

Order one of these latest style New York model suits, waists 
or skirts. If, when you receive them, you are not perfectly 
satisfied with your purchase, and, in your opinion, the garment 
worth at least one half more than the price paid, you caa re- 
turn to us at our expense and we will refund your money, 
also every penny that you paid for transportation charges. 
These garments are the very newest models brought out in 
New York City this fall. Send in your order to-day giving 
color and measurements. You do not risk losing one penny in 
dealing with HESS OMPANY, New York City. 
CATALOGUE FREE —Write today for our Fall and Winter 
Catalogue of New York's Latest Styles in wearing apparel. 

No.2L17.—The new and popular Fluffy Ruffles style of Shirt- 
waist, extremely popular in New York, made from the finést 
quality of fancy Jacquard Waisting with silk mercerized dots; 
white ground with stylish 
large black plaid or fancy 
colored plaid. Strictly 
tailor made, with wide 














































































plaited front to give that 

No.2L 17 broad desirable Gibson 
Fluffy Ruffles effect. Two plaits at back, 
Waist turn over cuffs; open front 
fastening with extra large stylish 

$10 pearl buttons. Has detachable 


embroidered collar. Sizes 32 to 44 
bust measure. Give color 


eBs 


finest quality strictly 
all woo! chiffon pan- 
ama. Extra wide full 
four yard sweep, 
box plaited front, 22 
side plaits ; inverted 
plaited back. Eight 
narrow tucks at bot- 
tom. Desirable 
clinging effect 
around 
Navy blue, 
brown or 
black. 
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No.1L 21— = 
1 atest model and 
Double Breasted Suit, jaunty color 
mannish style, all the rage in New 
York. Made from fine all wool $5.45 


cheviot in a handsome shade of 
navy blue, the new brown or 
black. Also in a rich blue and 
green combination all wool 
suiting. State color desired 
when ordering. Coat double 
breasted, notched collar, 
turn over cuffs, verti- 
cal pockets, lined 
throughout with the fin- 
est satin. Latest model 
nine gored skirt meas- 
uring fully four yards 
in width at bottom. 
Wide box plaits 
front, side plaits 
and inverted plait 
edback. Biasfold 
of same material 
around skirt. 
Beautifully tai- 
lored and fin- 
ished through- 
out. Sizes 32 to 
44 bust measure, Ne. 
23to 30 waist measure, 1L21 Suit 
38 to 44 inches length of skirt. Same style suit selling $9 

in exclusive wearing apparel stores of New York City 


for$i5. Ourrpecial price, 4 

$9.75. ises’ sizes in No. 2L18 

above suit, same colors, Lace 

for ages .4, 16 and 18 

years. Price, $9.75. ond Net 
No. 2L18— Beautiful aist 


new Cluny Laceand Net 
Waist. One of New York's 
latest fall models. Entire 
Waist made over China 
silk. Four handsome 
panelsof Cluny lace from 
shoulders to belt, dainty 
shirring of the net to 
give that broad desirable 
Gibson effect. Two 
panels of Cluny lace 
down the back. Wide 
Cluny lace insertions at 
sleeves, neck and cuffs. 
Worth at least $5.00, 
Pure white or ecru color 
only. Sizes 32 to 44 
bust measure. § 


price, $3.4 


No. 1L22 
Velvet Suit 


of blue, perhaps a dot at intervals in blue. Hem the ruffles with 
feather-stitching with the same old blue | 
as that with which you have worked 
the dimities, and fasten these ruffles on 
with rows of feather-stitching in the 
same color. This will give you a de- 
lightful hand-made set of curtains in 
harmony with the embroideries. If 
you intend upholstering the chairs or 
couch anew, get one of the new linen 
reps. These are splendid fabrics, and 
being very strong and permanent in 
quality and all linen you can be sure 
that they will not become the hiding- 
place of moths and dust. 





we do not, as a rule, fit up rooms in 
one consistent style. However, there 
is no reason why we must possess real 
antique four-poster bedsteads and gen- 
uine Colonial highboys, work-tables 
and stands in order to have Colonial 
bedroom draperies. These very sweet, 
fresh-looking draperies are not incon- 
| sistent with brass bedsteads and cottage 
furniture. As long as a sleeping-room 
is simply furnished without pretense to 
some very distinctive stvle, we may ven- 
ture to use washable draperies of the This Table or Chest Scarf Should be Made to Fit the Top 
early American period. The dimity is Exactly. Price of Pattern (No. 3544) 15 Cents 





No. 3L20— Latest 
plaited skirt of finest 
pure wool Voile. Box plaited front, 
20side plaits ; inverted plaited back. 
Plaits tailor-stitched 12 inches be- 
low waist to give that beautiful 
clinging eflect around hips. 
Skirt extra wide, measuring 
four yardsat bottom. Tailor 
stitched folds of taffeta 
silk around skirt. 
Black only. Sizes 23 
to 30 waist measure, 
38 to 44 inches in 
length. 

Price, $6.75. 






























On the Left is:a Cover 
Which Fits the Top of a 
Bureau. Pattern (No.3546) 
15 Cents 





No.1 
L22— 


Stylish and 
popular velvet 
suit seen on Broadway this season. A rich lustrous quality of vel- 
vet cut the new mannish style. Coat beautifully trimmed with 
rows of wide fancy silk braid, front and back alike. Collar in- 
| laid with panel of finest broad-cloth tailor-stitched and braided. 
| Cuffs to match. Coat lined with finest quality of satin. Large 
stylish tailored buttons and silk loops. Skirt has 13 gores, 
extra wide full flare sweep at bottom. Stylish bias fold headed 
with silk braid. Suit is beautifully man tailored throughout. 
Colors: black, rich shade of navy blue or new brown. Sizes 
32 to 44 bust measure, 23 to 30 waist measure, 38 to 44 inches 
length of skirt. Fully worth $25. Special price, $19.85. 
" 
Free 


A Highboy Scarf Showing 
a Variation of the Same 
Design is Shown on the 
Right, for Which There is 
No Pattern 





Transfer patterns for the numbered embroidery designs shown on this page can be supplied at the prices stated. Order from your nearest dealer Catal 
in patterns, or by mail, giving number oj pattern, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 











BROADWAY. PRINCE & STS Gals 
i———. NEW YORK CITY.N.Y. —— 
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Some New 


T IS not quite fair to say that when we patch 
bedquilts we cut up whole cloth into bits 
for the sake of sewing it together again, 

because the fact is, the cloth is already cut up 
and this is an ingenious way of using scraps. 
The greatest pitfall in the making of patch- 
work is that we are likely not to have scraps 
enough of two or three, or even half a dozen 
colors, so we are tempted to mix things hor- 
ribly instead of combining them. It is perhaps 
not probable that we will have enough pieces 
from two or three summer gowns to make a 
whole bedquilt, and yét this is not unlikely 
either if we use white or a few yards of one 
solid color as a kind of keynote or setting 
to the harlequin combination. If you arrange 
bands of solid color systematically you may 
venture to mix little pieces in other bands. 
However, a thoughtful combination is always 
better than mixing. The first illustration is 
an example of a real old quilt, one of the best 
designs of genuine old-fashioned patchwork, 
and it has not in it more than half a dozen 
colors. The rose has a yellow centre as a 
starting point. The first circle around this 
is turkey red, then comes pink, then red 
again. The buds are red and green set in the 
white block, and the bands between the blocks 
arered. The quilt is bordered with red and 
green. The whole is delightfully fresh looking. 

This piece of patchwork is not intended 

for you to copy unless you are really ambitious, 
but only to illustrate those characteristics of 
piecing which modern patchwork ought to 
follow: accuracy and painstaking care. 


HE second real quilt illustrated is in 

all red-and-white patches, and the de- 
sign is so simple that it can be followed 
without a pattern. Cut the blocks in paper 
a stiff quality; this is the way to get the mus- 
lin patches true. You can pin the paper over 
the material and cut accurately to its edge. 
Blocks or patches in real quilts are always 
“‘top-sewed,”’ or whipped together with fine 
stitches. A quilt is an excellent opportunity 


for lessons in plain sewing, for after the overhand work comes the fine 
running stitches of the “quilting.” Quilting and tufting are done on 
large frames; the patched side, the wadding and the lining are thus 


put together and made one. 


Probably the most elaborate and beautiful of all quilting is that done 
in Holland. These quilts are made often in all white and in single 


pieces — the lining, 
the wadding and the 
cover are united by 
“running” in beau- 
tiful designs and pat- 
terns. 

Here, if possible, a 
very ingenious and 
artistic form of quilt- 
ing is that done by 
laying thick colored 
threads on the top of 
the lining after it has 
been framed, in a 
design or pattern; 
over this lay the cover 
or top, which should 
be rather sheer, and 
“quilt” the design as 
it shows through on 
each side of the 
heavy cotton threads. 
Use strongly-colored 
threads; which will 
be modified to great 
delicacy when seen 
between the two 
fabrics. If the “cot- 
ton cloth” or muslin 
is of an unbleached 
shade—a creamy 
color—bright blue 
and green threads 
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thus worked in between give the finished work an old effect which is 
very pleasing. ‘The over-fabric mellows the colors and makes it truly 


beautiful work. 


ND another even daintier one is shown at the bottom of the page 
on the left made of fine pieces of linen lawn which you will have left 
This is patchwork, yet it is intended for: 
the over-cover of a bed and for the pillow-scarfs instead of an under- 
It would also make a pretty baby spread for a bassinet or 
carriage, if it seemed too much of an undertaking for a larger bed. 
The beading which borders the points may have ribbon run through 
it if this patchwork is used for a carriage-cover. 


over from summer blouses. 


cover. 








DES:GVED BY ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 
3586 — For the Youngster’s Crib-Cover—a 
Fascinating Picture of Tito, Baying the Moon 


To make the blocks 


o 
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By Mrs. Wilson 





A Delightful, Fresh Effect is Gained in 
This Design by a Thoughtful Combina- 
tion of Gay Colors 





A Simple Enough Idea for a Quill — Just 
Squares of Light Background Showing 
Through the Red Pieces in a Greek Cross 


or peacock blue. 
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DESIGNED BY ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 
3585—Here, in a Nursery Rug, is the Friend 
of Youth—Johnny Bear, Bold but Cheerful 
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FatcnWwork 


cut the material two inches and a half wide 
by three inches long, run four tucks across the 
block one-sixteenth of an inch wide; this will 
make the squares two inches and a quarter 
when they are tucked. The safest way to put 
these squares together is to lay them over a 
paper upon which you have first checked out 
the pattern of the squares, each two inches 
and a quarter in size, with bars between them 
half an inch wide. Pin the linen squares to 
the paper and lay the bands of lace beading 
between them. Baste the beading to the edges 
of the squares, and then you can remove the 
pins from the paper and whip the lace and linen 
together on the wrong side. The fine hand-run 
tucks must be very straight and even, and you 
must keep in mind that the lace is more rigid 
and firm than the tucked squares, and must, 
therefore, be ‘“‘ecased” on, otherwise the 
squares will puff. 


F YOU have some pretty checked gingham 

pieces they will make a crib-quilt like the 
last illustration on this page. It is easy to cut 
the checked gingham, because you have an 
exact line upon which to lay your paper pattern. 
Cut hexagon blocks all in one color and the 
diamond blocks in another. Six diamond 
blocks form a star, you see, and these are joined 
together by a linen Cluny or torchon beading 
which, while it is a strong, real lace, is not 
expensive. The hexagon blocks should be 
bordered with this Cluny beading, taking care 
to turn the corners nicely, and when this bead- 
ing is firmly whipped to the edges of the blocks 
and to the diamonds to form the stars, the two 
should be set together. The edges of this quilt 
will be pretty if the last rows of stars are edged 
with lace. When the quilt is complete lay one 
sheet of wadding between it and the lining, 
and tuft it in the middle of the hexagon blocks 
and in the centre of each diamond forming 
the stars. Now you see, while this is a real 
quilt, it is certainly a new variety. 

The Johnny Bear rug and the Tito crib- 
cover are delightfully attractive patchwork 


designs for the nursery. You can make the rug of woolen or felt 
pieces; these will wear well. 
Bear should be rather light yellow; the trees may be dark green 
The patched bands on the border are gray and 
yellow like the sky, and the border itself is dark brown, and so is Johnny 
Bear. Over the yellow felt lay the green of the trees and over this lay 


The sky and background of Johnny 


the bear, which 
you can cut out 
of brown cloth. 
Baste these 
firmly in place; 
baste the brown 
border al] the 
way around and 
mitre the corners. 
Over this lay the 
patchwork 
bands and “ pots 
of gold.” Baste 
all firmly, and 
then with black 
crewel outline 
the entire draw- 
ing. ‘The bear’s 
eves are done 
with white in 
crewel-stitch and 
his nose, mouth 
and paws are out- 
lined with black 
crewel. Line this 
rug with oilcloth, 
and between the 
lining and the 
edge of the felt 
add a fringe of 
felt, a layer of 
yellow over 
brown. 


The Tito crib-cover is made of colored linens, but you can as well 
use cotton pieces if you happen to have them. 


Be very careful in 


cutting the patches for the border that you get them cut exactly on 


The Left-Hand Design 
Shows a Dainty Lingerie 
Cover that is Out of the 
Ordinary in Patchwork 


Stars and Octagonal 
Pieces of Bright Gingham 
Make the Checked Quilt 
on the Right, the Pieces 
Joined by Beading 


the grain of the material, otherwise it is very difficult to whip them 
evenly. Make these border bands separately. Use a yellow material 
_for the general background with peacock-blue trees; make the wolf in 
brown. The centre of this quilt is also an appliqué rather than a patch- 
work, and while the wool material of the rug may be finished by out- 
lining the raw edges, the linen or cotton material of the quilt will need 
to have the edges turned in, so cut the animal a quarter of an inch 
larger all the way around than the pattern. When you have got the 
quilt together oversew the turned-in edges with black embroidery silk. 





Transfer patterns for No. 3585 (price 15 cents) and No. 3586 (price 25 cents) can be supplied upon receipt of their price, post-jree. Order 
jrom your nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving number of pattern, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 


Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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JOHN WANAMAKER 


‘PHILADELPHIA. 
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SEND FoR New Fas#ion CATALOG No.63. 


The Wanamaker Stores, Philadelphia, New 
York, Paris, form the largest retailing organiza- 
tion of the kind in America. The Philadelphia 
Store now partially complete will have 45 acres 
of floor space. Write today for Fall Fashion 
Catalog No. 63. It tells about the new Coats, 
Wraps, Suits, Dress Goods, Silks, & many other 
things. It is a handsome book, illustrated in a 
new way, full of interest, & Free. No. 59 Suit 











Suit 

No. 59. Handsome suit of all wool broadcloth in black, 
navy blue & rich shade of brown. New 22-inch jacket, tight 
fitting & fly front. Seams back & front strapt, forming tapering 
line to waist. Between the strappings is narrow braid in fancy 
designs. Velvet collar & satin lining. The skirt, full side 
pleated model with fold at bottom. See note about sizes below 
You cannot get a suit of this quality elsewhere for $14.75. 

No. 54. Exceptional value in an autumn suit of good all wool 
cheviot, black or navy blue. Coat, double breasted, tight 
fitting back, 24 in. long, side pockets, turned back cuffs & lined 
with satin. Stylish skirt, 11-gore pleated model, foldat bottom 
A Wanamaker suit that cannot fail to please Price $10. 

Note: — Above suits come in sizes, bust 32 to 44 in., skirt 
lengths in front 38 to 43 in. Can be sent by express to any 
part of U. S. for 35c to 80c, according to distance 


Address all orders 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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CUcticod 
The Only Kind 


That Cannot Sag 
| FITS LIKE A GLOVE 


Self-adjust- 
i ing to every 
| 
| 

















yo figure. Al- 
ways com- 
fortable. 
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Trimmed in 





Our flat } the latest 
lap-over -¥ 

Belt only a4 mode. 
one-quarter > Will out- 
inch wide ome’ va wear 
prevents all - two 
wrinkling di 
and fullness. on ee 
Simple as a nary 
draw-string. petti 
STYLE coats. 
BOOK 

FREE 


Patented Look 
Be sure for the 
You Get th LABEL 
GENUINE. shown above. 


KNITTO petticoat bodies are 
knit onspecial spring 
needle machines, assuring elasticity 
and perfect fit. Invisible strap con- 
struction makes sagging impossible. 
SPECIAL OFFER. If your merchant cannot 
supply you, we will send you K NITTOP, express 
prepaid as follows: Ask your merchant first. 


As illustrated, high-grade sateen flounce $2.00 
As illustrated, imported moreen flounce . 4.00 
Sectional, tucked, Heatherbloom flounce . 3.50 
Sectional,tucked, high-grade taffeta flounce 5.00 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 
STERNE & KLEIN, Sole Makers 
178 Market St.,CHICAGO 5-7-9 Union Sq., NEW YORK 


A perfect-fitting, comfortable, sanitary petticoat for 
the careful dresser. 

















]()900 POST CARDS‘: 


Birthday Specialties, etc. Also Albums. 10 
Complete Catalog and handsome samples c 
National Post Card Co., 865 Logan Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa 





at 
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HIS style of coin purse is so 

easy to make that any one with 
even a slight knowledge of crocheting 
ought to be able to copy it in single 
crochet stitch. Therefore no printed 
directions are supplied. The ma- 
terials required are an ounce-and-a-half spool of 
gray crochet silk, two bunches of cut-steel beads 
No. 8; one metal top, and a fine, strong crochet-hook. 
A personal touch is given to the purse by having an 
initial engraved on the top. This would make a 
charming gift for Christmas, as it is not only useful 
but is worked in the swastika design, which is a 
symbol of good luck. When desired gay colors 
could be used instead of gray — for instance, a cream 
background with the design in old rose or moss-green. 


HAPPIER combina- 

tionofasmallamount 
of work with great beauty 
and usefulness could 
hardly be imagined than 
the suggestion fora 
cardcase given on the 
right, tor which transfer 
patterns (No. 3583) can 
be supplied. Thedesign 
should first be penciled 
accurately on the leather 
and then cut out with 
sharp-pointed scissors. 
Line the case with silk of 
some delicate color that 
harmonizes or else con- 
trasts prettily with the 
shade of the leather. In 
putting the case together 
paste the inner edges 
very carefully 





3579 





OR this dainty .orset-cover frill for 

the slender girl five embroidery 
Squares or medallions are used, of the 
Same size, edged with insertion. Turn 
the insertion diagonally at the corners 
$0 as to form blunt corners. Baste 
four squares together in one large 
Square, and leave the fourth seam 
open. To one edge of this open seam 
Sew one side of the fifth square. Now 
Spread the row of squares out in a 
line, ripping each seam down about 
half-way, Stitching the rest of it 
firmly, and inserting a gusset of lace 
to fill in between the blunt upper 
corners of the squares. These blunt 
corners and the top edges of the gus- 
Sets give the straight upper line of the 
ruffle, to which you sew the beading 
(fourteen inches long). Add a frill of 
lace around the edge. Three yards of 
insertion ind edging are required. 

















> Gifts for Christmas 


By Mrs. Wilson 


Photographs from Original Designs 





HIS contrivance for holding knitting- 

needles is very useful. For the cylinder 
ends the beads are simply strung on cro- 
chet silk and crocheted into the required 
shape. A yard and a half of ribbon and a 
ring furnish the means for hanging. Runa 
piece of white elastic between the ends. 





3581 


HE cardcase above 

is of natural-colored 
pongee, spread open to 
show the whole em- 
broidered back. Trans- 
fer patterns (No. 3581) 
can be supplied. The 
designis in threeshades 
of old blue. Cover a HE foundation of this hat-stand is a dumb- 
piece of Bristol-board bell. Saw one ball through the middle 
with the embroidered and glue or tack on it a twelve-inch disk of 
pongee, line with blue cardboard. Pad this with a sheet of cotton 
silk to harmonize with sprinkled with sachet powder, cover it under- 
the embroidery, and neath with taffeta, and shirr five-inch Persian 
backstitch the case fast ribbon around it on top. Pad and cover the 
through the board. top ball and wrap the bar with ribbon. 





HE opera-bag on the 
left is of natural- 
colored pongee and coarse, 
brown linen. Transfer pat- 


No. 3588, Upper Belt; No. 3548, Centre; No. 3549, Lower 


"THESE belts may be made of white linen if they are to be worn with 

wash blouses, or of crépe de chine for silk waists or gowns. Their 
folding is an important point. The trefoil belt has a box-plait through the 
centre. Baste the box-plait in the centre, bringing the design on the top; 
baste the lower edge to form an inverted. plait. Use one bone in the 
back and two bones for the sides. The dotted belt has only one box-plait. 
The belt shown folded is laid in one plait uniting the embroidered edges. 
Transfer patterns can be supplied. 


terns for the embroidery 
(No. 3579) can be supplied. 
The base and the strap are 
of brown linen embroidered 
in one shade of old blue, 
Nile green, plum purple, 
reddish-brown, old rose 
and old gold. The old 
blue rather predominates 
and the bag is lined with 
Sketchy out- 
line and darning stitches 
are used, except for the 
top of theembroidered 
linen section, which is but- 
tonholed, and the straps, 
which are worked with old 
blue in satin stitch. 


this color. 


HAT design could be daintier for a sewing apron? And yet it is of 

simple design and workmanship. Almost every one nowadays can 
do “‘ ladderwork,"’ the stitch which joins the seams, and as for the rest, 
it is nothing more than careful buttonhole-stitching, and some groups of 
eyelets, seven to a group. The three embroidered parts are “‘ laddered"’ 
to a sort of side-plaited flounce, which continues up to the belt, its edge 
buttonholed all around. The strings, too, are outlined in buttonhole-stitch. 














RANSFER Pat- 

terns for the num- 
bered articles shown on 
this page can be sup- 
plied at ten cents for 
each number, post-jree. 
Order from your near- 
est dealer in patterns, or 
by mail, giving the 
number of the pattern 
and inclosing the price 
to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 


HESE cushions are made up of small tufted mattresses covered 


with fancy slips. The mattresses are each in three pieces—a top, 
bottom, and a side-piece two inches high. The seams are whipped 
together; the cushion is then turned, filled tightly with lamb’s-wool, 
and tufted with a long needle. The covers for these are each in 
two pieces, top and bottom, laced together by a fine silk cord over 
the mattress. The right-hand one is a combination of lawn and lace, 











and the left-hand one is made of linen trimmed with a heavy lace 
medallion in the ‘centre and an edge of crocheted lace. 
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Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors 
<6 





Merode”’ 


( Hand- Finished) 


Underwear 


A delightful treat is in store for 
you. No longer need underwear 
discomfort appall you. Bid good- 
bye to worry forever. In the 


‘ ‘ ‘and- 

Meérode”? rites, Underwear 

Every measure of comfort, fit, 
quality, shape, fabric, weight, price 
and beauty of finish is , provided 
for generously. Any ‘‘MERODE” 


garment will be founda real bless- 
ing — soothing and restful. 


“* Mérode’’ Union Suits 


are a special feature recommended 
for stout women who have difficulty 
in finding a garment that will stretch 
sufficiently to be comfortable yet 
still have wearing quality. 

For early fall weight try 
No. 562. Light weight Merino, White 

and Natural, 50% Wool 

Vests Drawers Union Suits 


Tights Extra Extra 
Sizes Sizes Sizes Sizes 


Price East of the 3/6 40/44 3/6 40/44 
Rocky Mountains 75c $1.00 $1.35 $1.75 


Union Suits for Children 


No. 255 U. White Medium weight 
finest combed cotton, 75e. 

No. 262 U. White Light weight 
Merino, 50% Wool, $1.00. 


Sold Everywhere. Ask your dealer 
or write Dept. A. We will direct 
you to nearest Dealer or mail post- 
paid on receipt of price any number 
as above stated. 


Broadway, New York 

















Women Who Follow 
The Fashions 


can find nothing smafter for a fashionable 
Fall suit, gown or skirt than 


STE DRIA 


50 inches wide, $1.50 a yard, or 


Sheltona 
The New $1.00 Dress Fabric of Pure 


Worsted, 46 inches wide 
Ask your dealer for EITHER (in all fash- 
ionable shades), if you want a drapy, soft 
clinging, rich, smart-looking pure Cicrat 
mate ay that will not wrinkle and is service- 
able the year round. 

FREE SAMPLES OF BOTH 
fabrics sent for the name of your dealer. 
Write to-day. 

SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL & CO. 

453 Broome Street New York 

















black, white, tan, => red, 
green, grey and navy blue it is 


A Stylish Bag for 
the Stylish Woman 
Price $1.00 


For sale at all Dry Goods and 
Department Stores. If they 
don’t have it, send dealer's 
name and price. We will 


f Size 7%x8\% Y b 
mail postpaid. 


The‘ *‘Anthony” Belt is designed as a neat-fitting shirt- 
waist belt, being curved to fit the figure. Made in same colors 
as the bags. Sizes 24 to 30 inches, 50 cents. Extra sizes, black 
only, 32 to 36 inches, $1.00. Sent postpaid if dealer hasn't it. 


Send for Catalogue of other Leather Goods 


Insist on getting the genuine ‘‘ Anthony’’ Bags and Belts 
at dealers, and kh for label on cach. 





\_ THE ANTHONY MFG. CO., Lynn, Mass. j 
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Suggestions for Embroidered Clothes 


By Mrs. Wilson: With Drawings by Myrta Chamberlin Conkwrisht 


VEN in these days of changing fashion it 
r is not impossible to afford embroidery as 
a decoration on almost everything we 
wear. Perhaps this is because we are learning 
how to do it for ourselves, and so it has become 
more available to those of us who do not spend 
very much money for clothes. Let me make a 
suggestion by-the-way: Do not try to have too 
many clothes. Spend your time in good work 
on a very few things of the best quality and 
wear these. This is, in the end, more econom- 
ical and becoming than the putting away of 
something very pretty until it is going out of 
style because it is too good to wear. 

The afternoon blouse shown below is made of 
white crépe de chine, embroidered and further 
decorated with linen Cluny lace and hand-run 
tucks. The first work to be done is to em- 
broider the front and back breadths and the 
sleeves; embroider these breadths before you 
cut out the blouse. The threads of crépe de 


Crépe de Chine Negligee 
With Swiss collar and sleeve ruffles. Tissue-paper 
patterns for the collar (No. 3575) come at ten cents 





single fold and fastened by a dot made on the 
right side at intervals of one inch. These dots 
should be raised a little and worked in embroid- 
ery silk. The scarf may be embroidered all in 
white, or various color schemes may be used on 
the natural pongee ground. The old Persian 
colors are always interesting in combination. 
The greens and blues are clear and rather 
strong. The purples and old rose are very 
delicate. 


NOTHER pretty article of wearing apparel 

is an artistic negligee. The most charming 
little negligees are those which are simple, as we 
get tired of a quantity of lace and frills. The 
one illustrated below is of white albatross 
trimmed enough to be called a breakfast jacket 
and simple enough to be cut on almost any 
jacket pattern. The edges all the way around 
are finished with a buttonhole scallop in white 
silk, and this is really all there is to it, except the 





Pretty Embroidered Blouse 


Linen lace is combined with embroidery, for which 
transfer patterns (No. 3589) come at fifteen cents 


chine can be pulled apart into effective openwork. 
If you are careful you can put the crépe de chine 
into a hoop when embroidering. The trefoils are 
in openwork. The rest is satin work raised a little 
in combination with outline stitch, and the small 
motifs are filled in with seed stitch. 


N EVENING wrap is not so much of an extrav- 
agant luxury as it seems to be when we call it 

an “opera cloak” and think of buying it in an expen- 
sive shop. It is a delightful bit of apparel for a girl 
to own, especially because she is sure to look very 
sweet in such a garment. Tan color, blue or gray 
henrietta cloth or albatross will make a pretty cloak 
of the sort illustrated in the centre of this page, and 
then it may be lined with one of the Persian flowered 
silks. The embroidery design is full of grace and is 
sufficiently full to come out very well in simple outline 





stitch only, worked with one of the heavy flosses—or 
it may be done in solid embroidery and fancy stitches. The collar 


See 


* fas 





New Lingerie Scarf 


Transfer patterns for the embroidery (No. 3603) 
come for twenty-five cents 





and straps are finished 
with a buttonholed 
scallop, and so are the 
edges of the opening. 


LESS conventional 
wrap, and a use- 

ful one, isa broad scarf. 
These are exceedingly 
pretty made of linen 
lawn and embroidered 
in white work. These 
scarfs can also be made 
of crépe de chine or of 
radium or of silk mull. 
The one shown on the 
left is of natural- 
colored pongee and is, 
therefore, a little 
warmer and more serv- 
iceable. It is just the 
kind of wrap which one 


may carry as an additional decoration to the costume, and it is, at the 





Effective Evening Wrap 
Transfer patterns (No. 3602) for the embroidery 
on this evening wrap come at twenty cents 





Becoming Breakfast Jacket 


Untrimmed except for the scalloped edge, for,which, 


transfer patterns (No. 2249) come at ten cents 


belt which gives it the trim effect which, 
perhaps, we would like to see more often 
in breakfast jackets. 


HE Canton crépes make beautiful neg- 

ligees. The one illustrated at the top 
of this page has a detachable dotted Swiss 
collarette and sleeve ruffles on which there 
is a touch of embroidery. These little 
bird’s-eye daisies are such a pretty decora- 
tion for dotted Swiss. To embroider on 
a figured material is questionable. You 
cannot very well reconcile a woven and an 
embroidered pattern unless you handle it 
in some especial way; so in this case accept 
the dot as a centre of your little floweret 
and make the petals of a long buttonhole 
or a bird’s-eye stitch around this dot. This 
embroidery in connection with feather- 


stitching decorates a negligee of this kind with hand work, yet without 


the expenditure of much 
time. 


HE folded girdle is a 

delightful opportunity 
for embroidery. It is cut 
six or eight inches wide, 
and when the work is done 
the embroidery, which is 
directly in the centre, is laid 
up in a box-plait and the 
scalloped edges are then 
folded over to this plait. 
This belt should be made 
in crépe de chine. To fold 
it one needs to baste the 
plaits carefully and after- 
ward to press the girdle 
before taking out the bast- 
ings. The belt should then 
be stiffened with a feather- 
bone at the front, one at 
each side and one at each 





Attractive Girdle and Handkerchiefs 


An embroidered girdle gives a decorative touch 
to a costume. Transfer patterns for the em- 
broidery (No. 3577) come for ten cents. 

Handkerchiefs always offer an opportunity for 
hand needlework 





same time, wonderfully serviceable as meeting the 
need of a wrap on those occasions when we are 
likely to think that we need no wrap at all. 

This scarf is embroidered in French laid work, 
with twisted embroidery silk. The stems should 
be raised by an underlay running in the direction 
of their length, and covered at right angles with 
an even Satin stitch. The work should be heavier 
in the centre of the design and should grow more 
delicate at the ends. The eyelets about the edge 
are embroidered wider on one side than on the 
other—that is, they are so-called shadow eyelets. 
The hem is treated in a rather pretty and unique 
way. The selvedge edge is turned back with a 











end. The edges of this belt are embroidered in 
well-raised buttonhole work. 

The hemstitched handkerchief is embroidered 
with a tiny wreath of forget-me-nots in fine French 
work. To embroider the corners of handkerchiefs 
use asmall hoop. The other handkerchief has an 
edge of needle-point. It is first rolled and the roll 
is then buttonholed with rather wide-apart button- 
hole stitches. Into five of these stitches another 
loose row of buttonhole stitches is made, then a 
row of three stitches—then one completes the 
point. Catch three small stitches on the side of 
the point in order to bring the thread back to the 
edge; then repeat, making another point. 


Transjer patterns can be supplied at the prices stated, post-jree, for the embroidery designs, only, shown on this page, with the exception 
Order from your nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving number of pattern, 


of collar (No. 3575), which is a tissue-paper pattern. 
and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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For 21 Years the Standard 


IS VELVET 


Chiffon weight and Chevreaux (kid glove) Finish 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Office) 


give it a drape unequalled for all dress purposes. Its 


150 shades make it an ideal trimming velvet. 





| Look for Name on Selvage | 





If unable to procure the genuine, write us and we 


will see that you are supplied. 


N. Erlanger, Blumgart & Co. 





New York 


The peculiar beauty and lustre of Velutina are best 
maintained by the use of a close-fitting lining in the skirt. 





An Instantaneous 
Success 


Feathersilk 


TRADE MARK 


Petticoats 






Made of the new Taffeta 


Feathersilk 


For sale everywhere. Look and wear 
as if they cost four times as 
much as they do. 





This Trade Mark must be on the waistband 


Feathersilk, the New Taffeta, is for sale at 
all Lining Departments, Price 35c. a yard. 








Be sure this trademark is on 
the label around every skein of 
yarn you buy. Unless it is, you 
don’t get the finest, softest, 
most even, elastic, brilliantly 
colored; durable and econom- 
ical yarns — Columbia Yarns 
The Columbia Book of Yarns 
gives complete instructions tor 
knitting and crocheting, and 
showsillustrations of 176 beautiful 
and useful articles you can knit. A 
200 p. book, fully worth $1, but sold for 


aaa 


Lectures, speeches, club papers, orations, essays, reviews pre 

MSS. novels, stories, poems, etc., perfected, criticised, typec® 
. fe : 2 

Disposal on commission. Correspondence invited Bo 


Authors’ Revision Bureau, 2400 Seventh Ave., New Y 
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OUR SAMPLES 


STOUT WOMEN SECUR 
HEALTH: COMFORT 


STYLI 
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Crocheted Laces and Linen | 
By Mrs. Wilson 





HERE are firm and sym- | 
very few metrical, or | 
kinds of 


even fine and 
dainty, and cer- 
tainly they are 
strong and posi- 
tive in effect. 
Before at- 
tempting to in- 
sert the crochet 
into the linen, 
both must be 
shrunken in 
boiling water. 
The crochet 
work is likely 
to stretch and must therefore be basted with very 
great care over the linen, which has first been hem- 


needlework 
which do not 
need a setting. 
The setting, in 
fact, of any pic- 
ture or design is 
only second to 
the picture or 
design itself. A 
severe and sim- 
ple setting 
| throws out the 
| beauty of 
needlework, and while it maintains a consistency 
it should not intrude on the effect which the eye 











No. 72—This 
Table - Cover is 
Finished with a 
Most Unusual Edge 


Would you like 


to make money in an 


easy, pleasant way 








during your spare time? “oe discovers in the principal ornaments. stitched. It should, in fact, be held in just a little 
is is the reason why hemstitched hems are so in order not to pull or draw the linen. There are 
E WANT a reliable exceedingly comfortable to the eye on decorated several pretty and quaint ways of sewing the in- 
" e woman to act as our linens. The simplicity of such a treatment insertion. The square cover with the insertion set 
| where w an e have’ y ne, and | finishing a decorated fabric is just what is needed. _ square is, as it were, embroidered in. A fine line BY bd ING LHI 
| we will give her the exche of ‘running stitches is taken 
' sive rights for coe territory. along the edge of the insertion 
' You need not make any through the linen itself and 


house to house canvass — you 

need not devote any stated 

time to the work. Just show our 

samples to your friends and ac- 

quaintances, forward their orders 

to us, and after you have delivered 

their goods, you keep your commis- 

sion money for yourself and send us 
the balance. 


thus it is sewed: to the linen. 
This row of running stitches 
is then bound over, just as the 
binding stitch is done under 
any conditions. The linen 
may be cut away from the 
back of the insertion. In the 
cover, which has an_ inser- 


vane | 


” f SELFREDUCING 
iy Satta 


The Nemo Self-Reducing is the only 
corset that has ever helped a stout woman to re- 
duce her abdomen with comfort and safety. 

The first time you wear a Self-Reducing Const, your 





are 


We large importers and dealers in 
wash goods for ladies’ shirt waists, chil- 
dren's dresses, men’s shirts, etc. At present 
we have samples of 900 different patterns. 


tion run through the centre, 
the linen is first cut and its 
edges finished with a little 


skirts will have to be taken in from 3 to 4 in 
YOUR DRESSMAKER will advise you to have your new 


gown fitted over a Self-Reducing Corset, because it will make 


) Finish 


her work easier, and give you the best shape you ever had. 


































t s y >ms >¢ >m. he 
It costs you nothing to start as our agent, hemst tche 1 he we The YOUR PHYSICIAN will recommend it, because it will 
| for we furnish you samples and a neat case edges of the insertion are bring you improved heaith and increased comfort. 
oses. Its for the m— without any charge. hen aise cles ail i 2 . ; : 
' fit you will just drop us a line saying that ma whipped ageinet this | 9 te Sy iteny Seg oe Sees res ae 
you are interested, we will be g lad to give you on the reverse side. sive Nemo features, without which the abdomen cannot be 
~ further details— amount of commission, etc. The scarf with the two successfully and safely reduced. 
Be the first to write from your locality. | bands of insertion and iace 
. wages ; No. 312, for tall stout women 
; and we THE W. H.WILCOX CO.. Binghamton, N. Y on the edge has the lace put No. 314, for short stout women | $ * 
No. 74—It is Oflen Pretty to Use an Insertion and Edge in by an oversewing on the O Self-Reduci Coreat. ot 
Co #” Which Do Not Match, but Correspond back; this is a strong and One sell-Keducing Corset, a $3.00, 
° r will outwear three ordinary $1.00 corsets, 
Prettiest, and hold its shape until worn out. 
| are best D ;: i The be auty of the bands of If your dealer cannot supply you, send us §3, stating model, 
; aintiest, nes anc —¥ pos 
the skirt. crocheted work in these de size and color desired, and we will send you the corset. 


oe ~ RIB Nea 20 eT Pe + Foes | Slay 


Our new booklet, “ Hygienic Figure-Building,” free on request. 
KOPS BROS., Mfrs., Dept. A, 4th Ave. & 12th St., New York 


signs and the richness of the 
patterns are brought out by 
a plain linen setting with deep 
hemstitched hems in a way 
which would not be possible 
by any other method. 

The combination of heavy 
linen and crocheted insertion 
is as crisp and fresh a one as 
can be imagined. The 
Norwegian and Swedish peas- 
ants are perhaps the most 
industrious workers in this 
line. They seem to possess 
the heavy and steady patience 
which is requisite for the pro- 
duction of any quantity of 
such work. No 

Then, too, you will see that 
the quality of durability be- 
longs to this lace; so, even though it may be a 
| little slow to do, when once made it will last for 
years, but you must be sure that you have a 
very durable, firm linen in order to wear equally 
with the lace. A few years ago it was almost im- 
possible to buy round-weave, sun-bleached linens; The tops of bureaus and toilet-tables should be 
now they are quite easy to get, because we are’ carefully fitted; it spoils the effect of a piece of 
work, no matter how good, to be folded or turned 
in or in some way made to fit the top of a piece 
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DELIVERED 


Women’s $1.25 
Children’s 1.00 
Men's (Plain Front) 1.25 


Comfy Moccasin 


Made of pure “Comfy Felt,” soft 
leather soles with one inch of carded 
wool between felt inner sole and 
felt and leather outer soles, making 
a perfect cushion tread. 


Ideal for the bed-room. 


Colors: Red, Pink, Navy Blue, 
Light Blue, Gray aud Lavender 


THE 


oward 
Shoe 














coats 





This Insertion is, as it were, Embroidered in 


with Binding Stitch 


substantial way. The insertion does not cross 
the hem, as you see, and this gives a particularly 
careful and artistic effect. 

Linen covers decorated with crocheted inser- 
tions and edges are especially nice in bedrooms. 


Send for CATALOGUE No, 20 
showing many new styles. 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO. | 
114-116 East 13th St., 





New York 











The Coward Good Sense Shoe fits closel¥ into 
the waist of the foot, but gives the toes room to 





















































; > Soh 3 . »r inte > . read, when bearing the weight of the body. 
| of furniture for which it was chaired intended. Be jem J freedom from chafing, callouses and 
Ff. ta sure to take the trouble to fit the top so that it will corns. Supports ankle and arch. 
e Or \ ), = rt | be at once evident that the cover was made for the For Men, Women and Children 
| | JAMES S. COWARD, 
, 268-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., N. Y. City 
‘ B . ‘N Sold nowhere else 
u y S S Send for Catalogue. Mail Orders Filled 
id wear M i , | 
as LLS BLACK | 
itials Ready-Embroidered 
TAFFETA pa | Initials Ready-Embroidere 
pe ts ure EIS’ 
Silk | Atilehon’ 
sthand U y) Ure rye an RESISTEREO 
le at 73 | Are made in gy = sizes, oy script and ae 
P Sa a L English, ready to be sewed on to any article 
ard 7 UC alue —_ Not De- Be autifal monograms can be formed by simply 
a y ard. , | interlacing two or more script letters. 
empenmennil b 1S LB d T; “4 D | No. 71 Inserting Lace with a Hemstitched Our letters imitate genuine hand em- | 
, 2 broidered initials almost perfectly. r 
AS€d Silran LH 4 Hem is a Most Artistic Method "The letters are made of the finest ma- | At one-tenth af 
| terial; will out-wear and out-wash the { 
. . . hand made; and oven © peculiar em- | hand made initials 
y ; ¢ Cis > oo. . 10V broidering will positively not ravet ) 
k is on an d Fictitious alue. eS eee Ge apcee’ heat-anrm Use our letters for beauty and convenience. If your dealer 


linens in the gray and creamy. shades. Sometimes 
we are fortunate enough to possess an old linen Nc 


skein of 


does not carry them, send us his name and we will see you 
it is, you 


get them. For a two-cent stamp to cover postage, we will 


’ : 4 -auli Ss , Decorated with 
The strongest guarantee ever given by a manufac- » 73—A Beautiful Scart, Decorated 


° ° ~s ° : . a send you, free, any sample letter you may wish. Our Booklet, 
turer ac companies every yard in the form of a Protec- sheet, the kind that is so heavy that it is fairly Bands of Insertion and Lace ** The Initial House,"" is free. sng to . : York 
; There are lovely *s where ‘ . adway, New Yor 
tion Certificate, good for a cash refund. Write for | Stiff There are lovely old country homes where G. REIS & BRO., 636 Bro y 





booklet. these sheets are to be found, and if any of you 
possess one bring it out and make of it at once a 
bedspread, by inserting in it crocheted laces of 
- | some of these beautiful patterns. 
1 c. Y. Office Mills These crocheted laces have in themselves quali- 
reene Street Haverstraw, N.Y. ties which belong to really good art. They are 


| durable, fresh and clean-looking; they may be 


piece of furniture in question. Now, if you don’t 
mind doing a good deal of work, let me suggest 
these crocheted laces for use in bed decoration. A 
bed or a dining-table is sure to be pleasing in 
all white. Valances, overhead canopies, testers, 
bedspreads and pillow-scarfs would be delightful 
in this style. 


If your dealer will not supply you advise us. 


Home Silk Mills 








Mexican Drawn Work 


On my own fine linens. Choice assort- 
ments sent forexamination. You send 
me check for what you select after 
Invitations, Announcements, Etc. | : . ; . : : ‘ , having seen the work. Commissions 
Wedding 100 in script lettering, including two | Printed directions for making any oj the designs illustrated on this page can be supplied. paid on all sales made to friends. 
oad he my ~ , — og My le ne Price 10 cents each, post-free. Order by number, inclosing the price, jrom the Pattern . 

0c. Write for Samples ’ “ : - : ® ° EDWIN a. COLE, Carlisl Pa. 

L. OTT ENG | Bureau only, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. = 








RAVING CO., 1088 ‘Chostant 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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layed in the be 
If you love the best music sung and played in the best way, 
. . . 
you ought to hear the selected Victor records described on this 
page. They are chosen from the Victor catalogue of more | 
nor © 
: . witha 
than three thousand selections; and they are musical gems. witha 
the w 
© > . o > : > » : ~ ’ ° t . 
All vocal numbers have accompaniments by the Victor Orchestra — 
many 
. . . ? A . ] FESS 
Six Numbers from Puccini's Boheme. | Sacred Music Sung by Homer, Plancon poo 
EEE By Melba, Caruso, Scotti and Journet | and Famous Choirs know 
; , . ‘ . , — tunity 
Victor records include much of the most beauti- | Many beautiful sacred selections which the ATA = 
a ful music ever written ; sung by the greatest living | whole world knows and loves, are in the Victor “Sigrpyprerer thing 
singers; played by instrumentalists of world-wide | library. Among them are: i — 
reputation, and reproduced with the clear sweetness “ He Shall Feed His Flock."” From Handel's Messiah. By Louise An 
" - omer. |2-inch. $3. No. 85103.—This beautiful number brings out d 
and reality of life itself. | most strikingly the richness a color of Mme. Homer's lovely voice. atter 
H = > seal lis “Noel (Holy Night). By Pl 12-inch. $3. No. 85099.—The one 1 
We have recently added to our Red Seal list the ele tel breadth of ihis number by Adolphe Adam are eminently unbe 
following numbers from Puccini’s Bohéme, the most | _ suited to Plancon’s majestic voice, and he sings this great song with if av 
: impressive dignity. hold 
talked-about opera of the last New York season. ‘ Where is My Boy To-Night?” By the Haydn Quartet. 10-inch. —, 
**Mi chiamano Mimi" (My Name is Mimi). By Melba. 12-inch. 60 cents. No. 1315, The song that every mother loves. ses 
$3. No. 74.— Mimi's first number in the opera, In it she tells “Jesus, Lover of My Soul.” By Trinity Choir. 10-inch. 60 cents. unde 
Rudolph of per pitifully 4 life and the lonely existence she leads No. 722.— A hymn most precious to Christians, beautifully sung. — 
in her chamber up among the house tops, pe , , - ‘ shoul 
Gl f M t's Twelfth Mass.” By the L Quartet. 
| “Addio” (Farewell). By Melba. 12-inch. $3. No. 88072.— 12-inch. $1. No. 31589. a ee shoul 
plaintive little air from the pathetic parting scene in the third er ‘ ° ‘ ° clean 
| where Mimi sings : Besides these the Victor library contains more than posenen 
Was ag A be phd he ag hdd en forty records made by the Sistine Choir and other main 
For love and her lover are gone, and she must die !"" famous choirs of Rome begin 
1 “Racconto di Rodolfo (Rudolph’s Narrative). By Caruso. 12- . ‘ perso 
| inch. $3. No. 88002.— Caruso has never done anything more perfect | ] R d I thir 
. in its way than his superb delivery of this lovely narrative. It is one nstrumenta ecoras. a 
of the great scenes in the opera and always arouses the audience to a . life in 
~— poem, of enthusiasm. He has sung it here with a fervor and Instrumental solos and duets, orchestra records but ] 
page or of voice which holds one spellbound. and band records, full of rich harmony and splendid rangi 
O soave fanciulla” (Lovely Maiden). By Melba and Caruso. 12- . ‘ : Fren 
iy inch. $5. No. 95200.—The beautiful duet from Act I in which Rudolph tone, form a large portion of the Victor library. : 
Il and Mimi confess their love. The singing of these two great artists are - at Ry . you ' 
i Here is glorious. Py mong °, a on FE ely on oe By ie ee few « 
i ons. -inch. ; ‘ .—A household favorite exqui- iyi 
it} “Ah, Mimi, hoe iu’ (Ah, Mimi, False One). By Caruso and Scotti. sitely fendered. a . day v 
12-inch. ©. 89006 —The duet in the garret scene at the opening « — . open 
of the Geet a... One of the finest records in the Victor list. Dearie.” Trombone solo, by Arthur EE: With orchestra at ni 
“ eta PP accompaniment. 10-inch. 60 cents. No. 4582.—A popular song at ni 
Vecchia zimarra” (The Coat Son Journet. 10-inch. $1. layed by Mr. Pryor in the expressive manner which has made him day 
No. 64035.— Mare . tender farewell to Fis Bf oat, Ww a he _ about amous as a soloist. obse! 
‘ ‘ 
Pete save imi from hunger. Touchingly rendered by this Sunec’s “Pest and Peceant” Overture. By Souse’s Band. 12- ened 
inch. $1. No. 31354.—An example of the many fine Victor records neal 
‘ made by this famous band. thea 
The Famous Rigoletto Quartet by Caruso, gg Strauss’, Blue Danube” Waltz. By Pryor's Orchestra. 10-inch. an 
4 ts. . .— Ot the 400 or more dance numbers written by 
Abott, Homer and Scotti Strauss, this is the one by which he will be longest remembered. wom 
The Victor library is rich in choice numbers by | Ascher’s “For Freedom and Honor” Merch. By the Victor Or- drea 
° . | chestra. 10-inch. 60 cents. o. 5047.— This orchestra has been priat 
great composers. For instance: chosen from among the greatest players in America, and its work is 
“Bella Satie dol dell’ amore” (Fairest Daughter of the Graces). Sung exceptionally fine and well balanced. SE 
by Caruso, Abott, Homer, and Scotti. 12-inch. o. 96000.—This tn 
famous concerted number is undoubtedly the most brilliant and musi- M | ° 9 C So bes 
cianly of all Verdi's concerted pieces. The contrasting emotions —the ay irwin s oon ngs all re 
tender addresses and coquetry on one side; and the heart-broken sobs 2 2 “ the ¢ 
of Gilda and the vengeful cries of her father on the other —are pictured All America laughs with May Irwin and blesses he ‘ 
with the hand of genius. Caruso’s Duke, with its glorious outpouring | 6 ae sne 
of luscious vaice Lae s girlish and brilliantly sung Gi/da; Homer's | her generous heart. Here are two of the six inimitable worl 
ascinating Maddalena; and Scotti’s superb ester,— these are all : . : : oa . 7 
familiar and admired portrayals, This record née been a splendid suc- songs that this popular comedienne has contributed to 7 ae 
cess; and is a remarkable achievement in record-making. the comedy section of the Victor library. a 
Two Records by Eames “Don't Argify.” By May Irwin. 10-inch. 60 cents. No. 5157. | — 
“Ballad of the Kin sof T Thule” Gums Geened’s Faust. ty “The Frog Song.”” By May Irwin. 10-inch. 60 cents. No. 5156. ? unc 
Eames. 1|2-inch. $3. ; i you 
i2.iMgregnet’s Elegie by "sna Calle ciitqns ty Jose Walianen). About Your Own Victor Library “~~ 
inc . : , 
Two scien that display to rare advantage the lovely quality of We shall print here each month a selected list of Ing ¢ 
Mme. Eames’ voice, her remarkable intonation and beautiful phrasing. | records that we specially recommend to lovers of good her } 
: us . . acco 
A Violin Solo by Mischa Elman | music and good we Pte / Victor yey ioe gladly wht 
Chopin's Nocturne in Ep. 12-inch. $150. oe eee Segoe ee her « 
No. 740 2. ee youn patien | is © sensation Victor you ought to add at least one with 
of mus = . - 
of aoe. artistic’ Nor ag Mme Then = or two of these selections every month o } 
possible in one so young. to your own record library. oe 
AVioloncello Solo by Josef Hollman Their cost does not begin to com- } note 
9 sPetite Valec.. (Morceaux No. 5). 12-inch. pare with their educational value, and 
exhibits to perfection Mr Hol man's artistic and the pleasure and inspiration that dea 
playing and noble tone. they bring into your life. vr 
We will be glad to send you on Complete catalogues of Victors and_ Victor door 
request our Red Seal catalogue, con- Ht yay ven 300 of the 8-inch size at 35c each, You 
taining biographical and descriptive , . . shad 
notes and, portraits of the famous Victor Talking Machine Co. (LA Fah AEE stick 
opera stars in costume. Camden, N. J., U.S.A. AA AAPA Koi tk ente) 
semeemes soft 
you 
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O DRESS well is not bax sot 
merely the act of put- 
ting on good clothes fog pow! 


nor of having the where- 
withal to buy everything 
you would like to have in 
the way of- dresses; it is, 
in brief, good taste. Good 
dressing is as much a branch of education as are the languages or the 
many serious arts which require study and effort to learn. The well- 
dressed woman is not only a pleasure to the eye, but she is a public 
good as well, inasmuch as she spreads good taste and the desire to 
know things among the many people who have never had the oppor- 
tunity to study them or to come into personal contact with one who 
does know all the little niceties that go to make up “the fitness of 
things.” The Parisians, as a class, are probably the best-dressed 
people in the world, and yet they do not spend one-tenth the money on 
their clothes that American women do. Think what they can teach us! 

Among a very large number of people there is a feeling that to 
attempt to be well dressed or to be interested in clothes means that 
one is possessed of the lightest and most frivolous character, quite 
unbecoming to the dignity of the housewife, when, as a matter of fact, 
if a woman is becomingly gowned her “ house- 
hold god” will generally accept with compla- 
cency a poorly-cooked dinner. I have never 
understood why it is not just as important to 
know when a hat is becoming and when it 
should be worn as to know that the baking 
should be done on Wednesday and the silver 
cleaned on Friday—both of these questions are 
womanly and really come in the feminine do- 
main. Please let me say, right here in the 
beginning, that I am not a dressed-up old 
person without an idea beyond clothes, nor do 
I think disparagingly of the many serious sides of 
lifein which women must and do take their part; 
but I do confess to a love of beautiful things, 
ranging from the kitchen-garden to the best 
French gown. So I hope that on these grounds 
you will accept my talk on clothes, and to a 
few of you it will give new light on the every- 
day vexations that confront us from the time we 
open our eyes in the morning until we close them 
at night. There are many common, little every 
day niceties in dress ignored by women who 
observe other social conventions and who 
would be horrified if you told them that in their 
neglect of these points in dress they are offend- 
ing just as barbarously as if they ate with their 
knives or drank from their saucers; yet it is a 
woman of this kind who makes a sight of herself by wearing the most 
dreadful combinations of colors and the most shockingly inappro- 
priate gowns. 


SHALL start off with one bold statement, which I know will bring 

forth a storm of contradiction from some of you, but, as you cannot 
all reach me at once, I shall venture it: The well-dressed woman is not 
the one who catches your eye by the richness of her clothes, nor does 
she “stand out” as looking especially different from the rest of the 
world; on the contrary, the well-dressed woman is so very much a part 
of her surroundings that she must be sought out, like all other good 
things in this world. One of my pet theories has always been that 
when women are well dressed they derive moral benefit, and certainly 
there can be no question that when a woman is well dressed she is a 
hundred times more good-humored. Now don’t 
you think that I shall have a few men on my 
side after this ? j 
_ The most important point in the good dress- 
ing of a woman is that she should not smother 
her personality beneath clothes made in strict 
accordance with fashion, but use her own good 
taste, study the lines of her own figure, make 
her own fashions to suit herself, and still keep 
within the prevailing modes. You know this 
can always be done; a woman may be dressed 
in the very latest style, and vet the woman 
herself —her personality—is the dominating 
note; her clothes, being well bred, will follow 
and take their proper place. 

If you select unbecoming colors for your 
clothes you are committing just as much of a 
brea h of etiquette as though vou slammed the 
door in your neighbor’s fac ¢. To illustrate: 
You go into one room—it is a blaze of light, the 
lamps are all of gilt with marvelous stucco 
shades of impossible colors, and things seem to 


stick out at you from every point; andthen you The Wise 


€nter another room where the lights are very Woman Will 
= and apparently come from nowhere, yet Choose a 
you see things clearly, as they were meant to be Becoming Hat Rather 


seen; they do not rise up and hit you between 


Ralston Talks About Good 


Drawings Made in Paris by Anna W. Speakman 





Simplicity and Grace are Charmingly 
Combined in These Costumes 





Than an Extreme Style 
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the eyes with their garish- 
ness. Well, there is just 
this difference between the 
well-dressed woman and 
the woman in “bad- 
mannered” clothes. 

Now, please do not say 
to me: “If we had the 
money we could be well dressed, too,” for that is not true. You 
might just as well say that if ignorant people had money they could 
read and write; it is not money, but desire for knowledge, that will give 
them their education—there are public schools everywhere for them 
to take advantage of, and so there are many schools in which you 
can learn about clothes, if you will. The first and best place for a les- 
son is right outside, in your own garden, no matter where your home 
is; and since I feel that a sense of color is one of the most important 
things to have, and as a taste for it is not given to every one, it will 
require a little study in the beginning. That is why the garden will 
be so useful, because Nature never makes a mistake in choosing her 
colors. After you have spent some time in the garden you should be 
able to trim your hats to match your sashes and harmonize with your 
gowns. Then another thing the garden can teach you. You would not 
plant your potato patch in the front garden? 
No, of course not; you would put it in the 
kitchen-garden, where it really belongs, while in 
the front you would plant your geraniums and 
sweet peas. Well, then, you would not want to 
go into your back garden with a French gown 
and a dainty hat, and to the front garden with 
a calico wrapper and a sunbonnet; yet you see 
this thing done constantly —indeed, every day. 

This illustrates exactly what the Parisians 
teach us: Everything they have is good and 
is worn at the right time, at the right place and 
in the right way. A Parisian woman will never 
have one “pretty nice dress” and half a dozen 
bad or unbecoming ones; she will have seven 
simple little dresses, each one of which is just as 
good as any other, or perhaps only two good 
ones, one as nice as the other for the occasion 
for which it is needed. 


IMPLICITY is the keynote of the wardrobe 
of the really well-dressed woman. To be 
sure, in many cases it may be only apparent 
simplicity, but the effect given is always the 
same. The mistake made by many women 
who aim to be well dressed without knowing 
how to do it lies in excess—trying to improve 
good and simple lines of true taste by over- 
elaboration, which quickly turns to vulgarity. To feel that one must 
slavishly follow the dictates of fashion is positively absurd. 

To take a few practical illustrations of how good taste and econ- 
omy may be happily combined let us begin with color. If you can 
buy only a few new clothes each year the choice of color is very import- 
ant, nor should you be led to follow pronounced fashions or violent 
colors. Choose simple, soft colors and even keep to as few as you can, 
so that odd hats and skirts may be changed about and worn as the 
occasion demands. See that the coat of one suit will look well when 
worn with the skirt of another, and that your hats are all trimmed so 
they may be worn with any one of your costumes. Do not attempt 
to use laces or any expensive trimmings of this kind, because laces 
especially are good only when they are of the best quality. A woman 
with good taste would as soon think of wearing cheap lace as of giving 
a guest cheap butter; therefore, if you cannot 
have good laces do not have any. Use, instead, 
some of the delicate hand-embroidery stitches, 
hemstitching or fagot-stitching in bands, all of 
which are pretty and always in good taste. 
Never trim for the sake of trimming. 


NOTHER feminine weakness seems to be 
ostrich feathers. Now ostrich feathers are 
beautiful, but they are like butter and eggs: 
they must be of the best quality; if you cannot 
afford to buy the first quality then do not try to 
make a substitute of weak, straggly wisps which 
are only distantly related to the real ostrich 
plume. Choose ribbon instead, since it is 
always inexpensive and pretty, and you can 
wear it with the satisfaction of knowing that 
you are not carrying around any false impres- 
sions on your head. 

It is never in good taste to seem dressed up. 
The woman whose “best silk dress’ resolves 
itself into a quiet setting for her own personality 

{ and always brings forth the remark, “How 

well she looks to-night,’ is properly dressed; 

while her less fortunate, badly-dressed sister 
= impresses you only by the expensive materials 
with which her person is upholstered. 
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Have Your Garments Made 
by Expert New York Tailors 


It is no longer necessary for the 
woman who desires to be faultlessiy 
attired to visit New York City in order 
to obtain the newest fabrics and the 
latest styles. 

Our system of Fitting by Mail 
makes shopping unnecessary. 

By reason of our unequalled facili- 
ties, you can dress just as correctly 
and just as attractively as the best 
gowned women in New York. 

Our Catalogue brings New York’s 
greatest Ladies’ Tailoring Establish- 
ment to your door; it places at your 
command the services of 600 highly 
skillful men cutters and tailors; it en- 
ables you to make your selections at 
home and at your leisure, and makes 
the dreaded shopping and ‘ ‘trying on”’ 
ordeals unnecessary, you get 
your garment w you want it. 

By having your Sutts, Skirts, Jackets 
and Rain Coats made to order accori|- 
ing to our System of Fitting by Mail, 
you are not only certain of getting 
correct style and perfect fit, but you 
save greatly in your tailoring expense. 


OUR GUARANTEE: 


If you are not entirely satisfied with 
the garment, return it at our expense and 
we will promptly refund your money. 


Our guarantee 
means just what 
it says—you 
take no risk in 
dealing with us. 
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Over 100 styles 
and 400 mate- 
rials from which 
to select. 


all and Winter Suits 


$6 to $25 


Our Catalogue illustrates and describes the fol- 
lowing garments which are made-to-order : 





Visiting Costumes, . . $6.00 to $20 
Stylish Skirts, . ‘ . $3.50 to $15 
Tailor-made Suits, . . $7.50 to $25 
Rain Coats, . r ‘ . $8.75 to $18 


it also illustrates and describes our full line 
of the following ready-made goods : 


| Ladies’ and Misses’ Coats, . $5.45 up 
Children’s Coats, . ° . $4.75 up 
Children’s Dresses, . . $1.98 to $5.48 
Shirt-Waists, . . é 98c to $6.98 
Furs, . ; ‘ n . $2.25 te $13.50 
Sweaters, . : A : 85c to $3.48 
Underwear, . . ‘ 24c to $3.98 
Handkerchiefs, ‘ j .  5e to 25c 


We pay transportation charges to any part of the 


United States. 


Write to-day for our new Fall and Winter Cata- 
logue. If you desire Samples of Materials which are 
used in our made-to-measure garments, be sure to 
mention the colors you prefer, 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


221 West 24th St., New York City 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 


Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branches 
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NEW cravat which is ex- 

tremely pretty.and, as an 
added advantage, may be 
worn with different blouses, is 
shown on the right. It is 
made of a double band of 
satin which reaches to the 
waist and is passed through 
buttonholes made in the 
blouse itself. It is finished 
at the top with a double-wing 
bow of the satin. An arrange 
ment of this kind may be 
worn with any waist which is 
made with a box-plait in the 
front in which the button- 
hole can be worked: it should 
match or blend in color with 
the skirt and belt. 


N THE left is a pretty 

little headdress for 
theatre or evening wear with 
a high-necked or semi 
décolleté gown. The Greek 
bandeau, under which the 
hair must be worn flat, is 
made of four strands of wire 
twisted with ribbon. Onone 
side there is a soft, wired 
bow of ribbon and on the. 
other a delicate bunch of 
small flowers. This style of 
hair ornament is particularly 
charming and suitable for 
young girls, but care should 
be taken to choose a color 
that is becoming to the face 
and blends with the dress. 








Patented 
Nov, 27, 1900 


Novent 
Petticoat 


NOVENT is the new : 
Petticoat with elastic ) 
waist-band and_ Jersey 
fabric top that fits the body as a 
French kid glove fits the hand. 

For two seasons it has been 
the talk of the dressmaking world, 
for it is the only petticoat that 
permits the smooth waist-line 
and slender bell-shaped figure 











‘ ° I 

required by the new fashions. E 

It does away with all wrinkles, B00 

© . min} 

DAINTY little tea-jacket to wear in the morning or afternoon. | folds and disfiguring fullness bou 

It may be made of chiffon, soft crepe de chine or China silk, } , " — T " " of tl 

trimmed with box-plaited quillings in bolero effect. Fine knife- about the hips. No buttons oO! wais 

plaited ruffles of sheerest batiste outline the edges, while a bow of hooks or tapes. No vent back five 

pompadour ribbon finishes the neck. i 36 5 

or front. %-i 

7 _ | The Novent is sold by fashionable skir 

HE very newest: girdle BECOMING as it is | i stores everywhere. The best dress- inct 

is iNustrated justabove. new is the veil shown akers ili fit cae ther yari 

It is made of soft chiffon- above. It falls straight WAKSS WI = OVES BO Owner, a he 
satin ribbon, boned and around the face and is If your dealer hasn’t the NOVENT 
fastened at the side-back. draped to the hat in the in stock it will be sent anywhere 

The charming knotted bow, back. Itis of dotted tulle, 


which is made separately, post-paid for $3, with flounce of 
is placed at the top edge of 


the girdle, being lifted 


trimmed with very nar- 
row satin ribbon applied 


in a simple scroll design Taffeta flounce. 





above the waist-line to give 
the slight Empire effect. 
Three buckle-shaped 
pieces are covered with the 
ribbon and used as orna- 
ments, one catching the 
ribbon in place at the waist, 
with the ends passed 
through the other two. 
Squares of light-weight 
cardboard with sections 
cut out could be used for 
the foundation of the buck- 
les, care being taken to 
leave the bar through the 
centre over which the rib- 
bon is passed. A girdle of 
this kind is appropriate for 
an afternoon costume, or 
may be worn with a dressy 
blouse and light skirt. 








USEFUL little wrap for many times and 

places, which may be worn with a gown 
contrasting in color and material, is 
illustrated above. As here shown it is 
made of taffeta with inlet medallions of 
filet. net, and a clever combination of 
heavy floss embroidery and narrow sou- 
tache braid applied as an embroidery. 
Tassels and heavy silk fringe complete it. 
When a less elaborate wrap is desired cloth 
or silk may be used without ornament ex- 
cept for a simple silk or ball fringe on the 
edge, completed by a deeper width at the 
bottom of the rounded tabs. An inside 
belt attached under the buckle at the back 
holds the wrap in place. 





around the lower edge. 
The hat of black satin rolls 
slightly off the face and 
shows the uncurled ostrich 
feathers which are so 
pretty for the dressier hats. 
Veils of this description, 
though charming in white 
for afternoon wear with 
dressy costumes, would 
also be particularly becom- 
ing and appropriate for 
older women when made of 
black. Any becoming mesh 
may be selected and the 
narrow ribbon applied as 
here shown, or if the veil 
is for general wear an even 
simpler design can be used. 
About two yards of veiling 
will be required. 


| 





black rustling Taffeta. $6, Silk | 


State size of waist and length. Important that 
you have the Novent before vour next fitting. 
You can know all about it quickly if you 


Send today for our Free Petti- 
coat Book 


with illustrations, detailed descriptions and prices 


GREENWALD BROS., 337 Arch St., Philadelphia 
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LINCDS 


are the best linen fabrics that 
can be produced by unceasing, 
painstaking care in growing the 
flax, skill in weaving the fabric 
and Nature’s methods in the 
bleaching process. Sunshine, 
showers and fresh air above and 
a grassy meadow beneath give 
the freshness and brilliance of 
perfect bleaching —not_ the 


















F ° ° fine 
quick, dead white of chemicals. and 
in ¢ 
“& Bl ” d ‘ 
: om ee ; ; Oo Ss. Jack 
ICHU-SCARFS, which are a revival Trade Mark Bld bone on al 8° size 
f a charming old fashion. are -@ ne name guarantees the quality. 

9 ac arming old fashios i ‘ once All first-class dealers sell them. mea 
again a fad of the hour, and are becoming ‘ yar 
and graceful for theatre or evening wear. Our hooklet on the care of Linens and aon eal 
They may be made of chiffon-satin, like to wash and preserve them, sent on reques f thre 
gi eve carded 0 Geo. Riggs & Co., 70-72 Franklin St., NewYork slee 

wes seline-taffeta, < dg ; tale 7 
eet ae ay Sree anne’ fetes ee Wholesale Distributers to the Trade. sev 
with two rows of box-plaited quilling of the com 
material, finished at the ends with deep silk Doilies, One Centerpiece, Two << incl 
fringe. The buckle which holds the centre- Collars, all stamped “ hak we (di, req 

ey gr Coney : , PRN chian Designs Two ets 7. ; 

back in place is made of silk finely corded, and Catalog of Briggs’ Transfer (Sue eigt 
giving a particularly decorative effect. Patterns; amd Two Years’ Sub- (O° - witl 
Scarfs on this order may be made by any scription to Ingalls’ Fancy Work Book — to 54-} 


girl at very little cost. When silk is too 
expensive chiffon or net could be used, 
edged with quilling or a narrow lace. 


Address J. F. INGALLS, LYNN, MASS., 





All for 25 Cents. 


— 





100 for $3.50 


“Box J. 


INVITATIONS 


‘\WEDDIN 


| Announcements, etc., engraved and printed , 

» PFT 1006 50c ; with case 75c. Monogram 
Visiting Cards stationery. Write for samples. 
| The Estabrook Press,181 N. Tremont Street, Boston. 
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Clothes 


Designs by 


Mrs. Ralston 





3572-3573 

ITHER a hairline check or a plaid wool 

material would be appropriate for this 
good-looking shirtwaist suit. The band trim- 
ming which extends over the shoulders is 
bound with braid and gives the square effect 
of the new clothes. Patterns for the shirt- 
waist (No. 3572), closed at the back, come in 
five sizes: 32-40 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires two yards and seven-eighths of 
36-inch material. Patterns for the six-gored 
skirt (No. 3573) come in four sizes: 22-28 
inches waist measure. Size 24 requires six 
yards of 36-inch material and five yards and 
a half of braid. 





3608-3609 


HARMING costumeshow- 

ing the body of the coat of 
finely -striped velvet, with vest 
and sleeves to match the skirt 
in color. Patterns for the 
Jacket (No. 3608) come in five 
Sizes: 32-40 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires a 
yard and a half of 27-inch 
material, and two yards and 
three-eighths for vest and 
Sleeves. Patterns for the 
seven-gored skirt (No. 3609) 
come in four sizes: 22-28 
inches waist measure. Size 24 
requires five yards and an 
eighth of 44-inch material 
without nap, or four yards of 
54-inch material with nap. 

















3574 a 


HARMING gown for afternoon or evening wear made of Nattier- 

blue veiling with yoke and sleeves of net lace. Patterns for the 
blouse (No. 3574), with lingerie waist, come in six sizes: 32-42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires one yard and seven-eighths 
of 36-inch material. Patterns for the seven-gored skirt (No. 3493). 
in Empire or regulation style lengthened by two circular sections, 
come in five sizes: 22-30 inches waist measure. Size 24 requires 
seven yards and seven-eighths of 36-inch material. 














3570-3571 


UPPLE broadcloth, cashmere or wool batiste would be a suitable 

material for the soft draped effect shown in this afternoon costume 
which may be trimmed with net and braid. Patterns for the waist 
(No. 3570), with fitted lining, come in five sizes: 32-40 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires two yards and five-eighths of 36-inch 
material. Patterns for the five-gored skirt (No. 3571) come in five 
sizes: 22-30 inches waist measure. Size 24 requires six yards of 
36-inch material. 











s and Places 


Drawings by 
Aususta Reimer 





3604-3605 

TTRACTIVE house gown which may be 
of striped silk voile, cashmere or a soft 
silk relieved by a yoke and undersleeves of 
Venise lace. This design would also be ap- 
propriate for a shirtwaist suit made of panama 
cloth with yoke and long sleeves of tucked 
taffeta. Patterns for the waist (No. 3604), 
having a fitted lining, come in five sizes: 
32-40 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
two yards and a half of 36-inch material. 
Patterns for the eleven-gored skirt (No. 3605) 
come in four sizes: 22-28 inches waist meas- 
ure. Size 24 requires six yards and three- 

quarters of 36-inch material. 


3606-3607 











TAILORED costume for 

general wear which may 
be made of broadcloth or 
cheviot. Mohair braid used 
as a binding is both new and 
good looking. Patterns forthe 
coat (No. 3606), in straight or 
cutaway outline, come in six 
sizes: 32-42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 
three yards and an eighth of 
44-inch material without nap, 
and ten yards and a half of 
braid. Patterns for the eight- 
gored skirt (No. 3607) come 
in six sizes: 22-30 inches waist 
measure. Size 24 requires 
seven yards and an eighth of 
44-inch material without nap. 








3608-3609 


I574-34GYZ 3§72-3573 9004-30085 3570-3571 


Backs of the Designs Illustraled on this Page 


3606-3007 


Patterns (including Guide-Chart) jor all the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fijteen cents for each number, post-jree. 
The amount of material required jor the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order jrom your nearest dealer in patterns, or 
by mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure for waists and coats, and waist and hip measures jor skirts, and inclosing the price to the 
Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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THE NEW BROADCLOT 
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TRACE MARK 





Where Fashion Reigns . 
BROAD-0O’-LAINE 


Is Very Much In Evidence 


Dressmakers everywhere and 
women who make their own clothes 
are using it for tailor-made suits, trav- 
eling dresses, shopping costumes or 
walking suits, evening gowns and 
separate skirts for general wear. 

They appreciate the pure wear- 
resisting yarn of which BROAD-O’- 
LAINE is woven, its fast dye, its un- 
usually fine weave and rich, lustrous 
finish. They find from experience 
that BROAD-O’-LAINE drapes 
beautifully, has twice the life of less 
carefully made fabrics, and always 
looks smart. 

BROAD-O’-LAINE comes in three 
qualities, and over 50 fashionable 
shades including black, brown, navy, 
wine, myrtle, olive, champagne, etc. 
50 inches wide. Costs $1.25, $1.50, 
$2.00 a yard. 

As a guarantee of the genuine, look 

Jor the trade-mark and que ere 

on every 2% yards of the selvage. 

If yourdealer doesn’t keep BROAD- 
O’-LAINE, do not accept a substitute, 
but write us and we will see that you 
are supplied. 


Samples and illustrated Fashion Booklet 10 
free on request. ‘ 


FRENCH & WARD 
Introducers of Krinkledown 
58-60 Leonard Street NEW YORK 


This is the 
Fashion — 


Paris made the fashion and 
London and New York 
quickly took it up. Now all 
well dressed men and women 
are wearing shoes made of 


“Golden Brown Kid 
Color No. 21” 


It requires no cleaning nor 
dressing. It is soft, pliable, 
waterproof and a_ beautiful 
harmonizing color for any 


costume. Order by the full 


name and refuse substitutes. 








A sample free on request 


The Fashion Publicity Co. 


193 William Street 
NEW YORK CITY 






















Are abso- 
lutely the 
acme of 
— quality 
in Outing Flannels. 
Others try to imitate, 
but they cannot equal. 

Kimono Outings are par 
excellence the 


Standard of the World. 


Made of the celebrated Chattahoochee 
Valley Cotton. A variety of styles and 
colorings designed by European experts. 
Plenty of Bourette and two-tone effects. 
Nap smooth, soft and downy. Just what 
you have been wanting for Skirts, Waists, 









Kimonos, Slumber Robes, Bath Robes, 
, . Wrappers, Pajamas, Breakfast Jackets, 
| —- «1 Children’s Clothing, etc. 





Demand the Genuine. Kimonos. Uf your storekeeper hasn't 
| Ktmonos, he can get them for you. Send us his address, and 
we'll send you samples. 


EAGLE & PHENIX MILLS, Columbus, Georgia. 


AMERICA'S GREATEST MILLS. 





| 
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The Older Girl and Her Younger Sister 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by Grace Cochrane Sanger 


OILE, wool batiste or cashmere with 

bands of taffeta would be pretty for 
the afternoon dress shown below, worn 
with a batiste guimpe. Patterns for the 
jumper waist (No. 3527) , with guimpe, come 
in four sizes: 14, 16,17and 18 years. Size 16 
years requires, for jumper, two yards and 
an eighth; for guimpe one yard and seven- 
eighths of 36-inch material. Patterns for 
the skirt (No. 3528) come in four sizes: 
14, 16, 17 and 18 years. Size 16 years 
requires for overskirt four yards and three- 
eighths; for foundation one yard and 
seven-eighths of 36-inch material. 





3527-3528 





















3525 


NTIRELY new in design is this 
attractive coat forachild. If for 
nice wear, light-colored broadcloth 





SENSIBLE and yet pretty dress fora 

young girl is illustrated below. It 
may be made of a worsted or cleth material, 
with yoke and sleeves of linen lawn. 
Patterns for the jumper waist (No. 3530) 
come in four sizes: 14, 16,17 and 18 years. 
Size 16 years requires, for the jumper, one 
yard and an eighth of 36-inch material; for 
the guimpe, one yard and seven-eighths 
of 36-inch material. Patterns for the 
eight-gored skirt (No. 3531) come in four 
sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. Size 16 
years requires five yards and five-eighths 
of 36-inch material. 


3526 


ASHMERE in Alice-blue or rose 
color would be just the thing 
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TRADE MARK 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for October 1907 














Every Weave Every Quality 
Every Weight Every Shade 


All of them so beautiful in finish, 
so unique in character, so rich in 
color, that they have become the 
standard among discriminating 
women for every lining need. 


Prices, 15c to 45c the Yard. 


Each a Lining Luxury. 





Used in place of silks and satins, 
Hydegrade Linings add elegance to gar- 
ments, reflect taste in home decoration, 
give lasting beauty to fancy work. There 











_ 





for this simple one-piece dress for s” uk . \ 
bound with silk-mohair braid would afternoon wear. Narrow soutache isnt a lining need in any home that | 
be pretty, completed with silk frogs braid is applied in a simple design cannot be filled perfectly by Hydegrade. ‘ 
and cloth-covered buttons, When to the collar, plaits and tie, and the They are the most durable fabrics made. 
a more durable coatis desiredcheviot little frock is worn over a guimpe of Notably adaptable for t 
in a dark blue or brown should te fine batiste. Patterns for this one- All Garment Linings, Petticoats, Under- 
chosen. Patterns for this coat (No. piece dress, including guimpe (No. bodices, Kimonos, Dust Coats, Quilts, t 
3525), with standing collar or col ar- 3526), which slips on over the head, Head Rests, Sofa Pillows, Draperies, F 
less, come in three sizes: 6-10 years. come in three sizes: 4-8 years. Foundations under all Lace Work, etc. ‘ 
Size 8 years requires two yards and Size 6 years requires two yards Simply ask for Hydegrade at the lining 1 
seven-eighths of 36-inch material, and an eighth of 36-inch material, counter rll — ind a. All ‘ 
with a yard of extra material for with one yard and an eighth of you see HYDEGRADE on the 4 sure 
lining. extra material for the guimpe. ' 





3529 


STRIPED wool or voile would 

be a pretty material to use for 
this side-plaited dress, which is 
made on a foundation to which the 
yoke and sleeves are attached. 
Patterns (No. 3529) come in three 
sizes: 6, 8 and 10 years. Size 8 
years requires three yards and a 
half of 36-inch striped material, with 
one yard and a quarter of 36-inch 
net for guimpe, two yards and a 
quarter of ribbon for sash, and two 
yards and three-quarters of 36-inch 



















3532 


"THIS long-waisted French dress 

is appropriate for dancing-school 
or nice wear. Lawn, dimity or or- 
gandy may be used for it trimmed 
with batiste embroidery and Valen- 
ciennes lace. Patterns (No. 3532), 
with straight, gathered or double 
flounce skirt, having fitted lining, 
come in three sizes: 4,6 and 8 years. 
Size 4 years requires three yards 
and three-eighths of 36-inch ma- 
terial, four yards and a half of in- 
sertion, two pieces of edging, and 








Ladies 


If not at your dealer's write. Drop postal 
for our valuable book, 


** The New Idea in Linings,” 
containing a mine of information interest- 











ing to any woman. 
3 A.G. HYDE & SONS, NEW YORK — CHICAGO E 
Makers of Heatherbloom Taffeta. 



























WHAT IS 
a 


nsdowne 








A dress fabric whose warp 
is of the choicest classical 
silk and weft of the finest 
Saxony wool. The silk 
gives distinction, the wool 
strength and durability. 
Adaptable for all occasions 
and dyed in 60 shades 
covering every tint and 
color. Hosts of imitations, 
but the genuine is perforated 





Every 3 yards on the selvedge. 


For Sale at All Good Stores 































Dress Goods, Silks, 


Suitings, Petticoats 








of Silk and Muslin, Handkerchiefs, 
| | Gloves, Hosiery, Hand Bags and 
Pocketbooks, Automobile and Rain Coats 


Save retail store profits, order from us by Mail. 
Latest NewYork styles and colorings. We represent 
the largest and best manufacturers in the world. 


All Goods delivered to your Home in the 
United States FREE OF CHARGE 
Drop us a postal for our Free Catalog and Samples. } 


E. V. KNOWLTON CO. 
Room 417, 605-609 Broadway, New York City 


lining for the foundation. half a yard of 36-inch lining. 















3523-3524 


N ATTRACTIVE tailored 
suit for which dark blue 
serge trimmed withcontrasting 
material would be appropriate. 
Patterns for the jacket (No. 
3523) come in four sizes: 12, 
14.16 and 17 years. Size 16 
years requires one yard and 
seven-eighths of 442inch ma- 
terial without nap, or one yard 
and a half of 54-inch material 3527-3528 3525 3526 3530-35 hiner deci er a 
with nap. Patterns for th ikea: . — ees — aver —n 
jesse skirt (No. 3524) The Backs of the Designs on this Page 


come in four sizes: 12, 14, PA TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) jor all the designs shown on this page can be supplied 
16 and 17 years. Size 16 years at fijteen cents for each number, post-jree. The amount oj material required jor the different 
requires three yards and a ages and sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order jrom your nearest dealer in patterns, 
half of 44-inch material with- or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure for girls’ waists and coats, and waist and 
out nap, or three yards of 54- hip measures for girls’ skirts; and age, breast measure and length of back jor children’s clothes, 
inch material with nap. and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


IMPLE school dress, which 

though pretty will wear 
well. No trimming is required, 
with the exception of buttons 
and shaped bands of the ma- 
terial. It may be made of Pan- 
ama, mohair or a striped 
worsted and worn over a 
guimpe. Patterns for the | 
guimpe (No. 3030) come in } 
four sizes: 6-12 years. Size 10 
years requires one yard and 
three-quarters of 36-inch ma- | 
terial. Patterns for the jumper ‘ 
dress (No. 3550), with straight, } Se 
kilted skirt, come in four 
sizes: 8-14 years. Size 10 
years requires four yards and | 
a half of 36-inch material. | 


























. . 
Sey Week’s Ironing in 1 Hour 
All your plain clothes and flat work beautifullY 
ironed at a cost of one cent per hour for heat — 
gas or gasoline — witl: the 


SIMPLEX IRONER 


“ Does Highest Quality lV ors 
Write for Free booklet and 
b 30-Day Free Trial Offer. 
AMERICAN IRONING 
MACHINE CO. 













24E. Lake 8t.,Chicago, Ill. 
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| the New Blouses and Gowns 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by E. M. A. Steinmetz 


HARMING blouse with the pretty new 

shaw! effect in the sleeves. It may be 
used as a separate waist when made of linen 
lawn or of a soft silk, trimmed with batiste 
embroidery; or it may be of chiffon, match- 
ing the skirt in color to forma costume. In 
this case the yoke and undersleeves should 
be of lace or net, while bands of braid or of 
the cloth may be used to outline the sleeve 
and the vest effect. Patterns forthis kimono- 
shirtwaist (No, 3560), with fitted lining and 
full-length or seven-eighth sleeves, and 
closed at the back, come in five sizes: 32-40 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires two 
yards and three-quarters of 36-inch material. 





3562-3607 


IMPLE shirtwaist suit for the 

morning which is both prac- 
tical and new. Panama cloth 
or mohair in dark blue, with tie 
and belt of taffeta, would prove 
serviceable for it. The knife- 
Plaited frill and the machine 
Stitching are the only trimming. 
Patterns for the shirtwaist (No. 
3562), with fitted lining and two- 
biece full-length sleeves, come 
in four sizes: 32-38 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires two 
yards and three-quarters of 36- 
inch material. Patterns for the 
eight-gored skirt (No. 3607), in 
floor, walking or ankle length, 
come in six sizes: 22-30 inches 
Walstmeasure. Size 24requires 
SIX yards of 36-inch material. 





“HE beauty of the blouse shown 

below lies in its simplicity. It 
may be of wool batiste or of soft 
white silk when used as a separate 
waist, or of finely-striped voile or 
chiffon cloth when used to form a 
gown. The yoke should be of tucked 
net outlined with a small lace collar, 
with bias bands of taffeta or braid 
used as trimming. Patterns for this 
blouse (No. 3566), with attached 
girdle, fitted lining and full-length 
or three-quarter sleeves, come in 
five sizes: 32-40 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires three yards 
of 36-inch material. 














3568 


"THE new draped sleeve in its simplest form is shown in the 

blouse above, which is a happy combination of fine tucks 
and small box-plaits. Batiste or linen lawn would be appropri- 
ate for it, with the yoke and sleeves relieved by narrow 
Valenciennes insertion. A plaited frill of sheer embroidery or 
the batiste finished with a buttonholed edge might outline the 
yoke. Patterns for this tucked shirtwaist (No. 3568), without 
lining and with full-length or three-quarter sleeves, come in 
four sizes: 32-38 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires two 
yards and one-eighth of 36-inch material 
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Backs of the Designs on This Page 
















3564 


RESSY afternoon blouse which requires 

jittle or no trimming. Any one of the 
soft semi-transparent silk-and-wool materi- 
als would be appropriate for it, trimmed with 
bias bands applied by fagoting or narrow 
Venise insertion; orif desired the bands may 
be omitted, the front of the blouse embroid- 
ered, and the fagoting used only in the 
yoke, Patterns for this blouse (No. 3564), 
without lining, with or without the sleeve 
overhang, and having one-piece full-length 
sleeves perforated for three-quarter length, 
come in four sizes: 32-38 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires two yards and a half 
of 36-inch material. 
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3557-3559 


N AFTERNOON gown, with 
the pretty bell sleeve, which 
is largely trimmed by the varied 
arrangement of tucking and 
plaiting. Silk voile, Venise me- 
dallions, and batiste for the yoke 
and undersleeves, would make 
a charming combination. Pat- 
terns for the blouse (No. 3557), 
with fitted lining and full-length 
or three-quarter sleeves, come 
in five sizes: 32-40 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires two 
yards and three-eighths of 36- 
inch material. Patterns for the 
skirt (No. 3559) , with front panel 
and girdle in one, come in four 
sizes: 22-28 inches waist meas- 
ure. Size 24requiresseven yards 
and a half of 3%-inch material. 
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Patterns (including Guide-Chart) jor the designs shown above can be supplied on receipt of their price, fifteen cents for each 
number, post-jree. The amount of material required jor the different sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your 
nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure for waists, and waist and hip measures jor skirts, and 
enclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Fashion Book of gS 

New York’s «>... 
Latest Se 
With CAT 

Fall Styles Samples °.... ». 

If you will just fill out ag 

and mail us this coupon. ‘ 











Meyer Jonasson &Co. 


108 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Known throughout the United States as 
the leading manufacturers of 


Ladies’ High-Grade 
Suits, Cloaks, Etc. 


which gives us unusual advantages as to 
Proper Selection of Styles and Materials. 


Our long and successful experience both 
in Manufacturing and Retailing has taught 
us many lessons by which our patrons 
may profit. 


We Guarantee 
That Our Styles are Positively 
the Latest, that Materials 
and Workmanship are Best, 
and to Fit You Perfectly. 


Handsome illustrations with full descrip- 
tions of all New York’s- Best Styles are in 
our Fashion Catalogue. 


Tailor Made Suits - $8.90 to $42.50 
Jackets and Paletots 10.75 to 23.50 


Evening Garments - 8.90 to 25.00 
(In Cape and Sleeve Models. ) 


Cloth and Silk 

Raincoats (Rubberized) 8.90 to 15.00 
Tourist and Cloth Coats 5.90 to 22.50 
Separate Skirts - - 2.95 to 13.75 
Waists - - - - 1.25to 6.90 


These garments are all made to your 
order, yet the prices are less than you now 
pay in department stores for readymade 
garments — which means 


We dress you both elegantly and 
becomingly at greatly reduced cost 


This New 


Winsome 
Suit 
No. 220 


in our Style 


| Catalogue 
‘“* Fluffy 
Ruffles ”’ 
Effect, in 
rich wool materials 
of herringbone weave 
and in fancy stripes 
| of “Copenhagen” 
Blue, Brown, Olive, 
Grey, and Wine. 
Coat richly Satin 
lined. A sample of 


‘‘Jonasson’”’ 


Tailor Made 


PRICE 


$25.00 


We fill all orders promptly and not 
only guarantee to Fit you—but we 
guarantee satisfaction or Refund 
your Money At Once. And we 
prepay the Express Charges to 
any point in the United States. 



















FRE with our Catalogue of New York Fall Fash- 
| ions, we will send you a large assortment 
| | of samples of the materials from which te select. 
| Also our copyrighted “ Fit-reform” home meas- 
urement chart which is so simple that any member 
of your own family or a friend can take your meas- 
urements correctly and gauge proportions perfectly. 











Write for this Fashion Book 
and complete outfit today to 


MEYER JONASSON & CO. 
108 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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The Girl Who Makes Her 


Altering Last Year’s Clothes 


By Katherine Vaughan Holden 


be comparatively easy of accomplish- 
ment in these days of styles so numerous 
and so diversified. The first thing to do is 
to select a model of such a character as to 
admit of a reasonable combination of two or 
more materials, and then choose materials 
that will combine attractively. 
The first model is a blouse which is sim- 
e in character and attractive in design. It 
Pp 


ik work of remodeling a gown should 


as its place in this set of models suitable for 

urposes of reconstruction, first, because the 
yoke may be made of an entirely different 
material from the main parts of the blouse; 
and, second, because the main section of the 
front of the blouse may also be cut from dif- 
ferent material without in any way destroying 
the effect of the whole. Say you have a small 
quantity of white voile, not quite enough to 
make a blouse. Taking this model as a basis 
you will make the yoke of a pretty white lace 
—all-over Valenciennes, Lierre, or what you 
please—and the middle piece of the front of 
the waist and the lower parts of the sleeve of 
white taffeta. The cravat is entirely orna- 
mental and not necessary to the design, and 
may be retained or not, as you please. In 
the case of the white voile waist, a cravat of 
lace would be a pretty addition. The buttons 


may be of crocheted silk, or of the taffeta over 
fin 


wooden moulds. All 
stitching should be care- 
fully done, and the opening 
through which the cravat 

is slipped is finished in but- 
tonhole stitch. This model 

is also suitable for the 
heavier materials, such as 
cloth or flannel. Patterns 

for this design (No. 3558) 

can be supplied in five 
sizes: 32 to 40 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 for over- 
blouse requires two yards 

and three-eighths of 36- 

inch material; for guimpe, with 
long sleeves, a yard and three- 
quarters of 36-inch material. 





rf THE group of three figures, 
the model on the left is a sim- 
ple one; the waist is in Japanese 
style and requires but a small 
quantity of material. It may be 
made of the same material as 
the skirt; or, if the skirt be of 
cloth and the quantity is limited, 
the jumper may be made of 
taffeta the color of the cloth, 
with the decorative collar of the 
cloth. The jumper may be 
worn over’a silk or lingerie 
blouse; or if wished it could be 
mounted on a liping which, how- 
ever, is not included if the pat- 
tern, closing in the front, and 
faced with silk, to form the yoke 
and’ vest. When lingerie ma- 
terials are preferred for this 
yoke the lining may be cut away 
to the depth of the yoke and the 
undersleeve inserted in the 
foundation. Patterns for this 
jumper waist (No. 3556) with- 
out a lining come in five sizes: 
32 to 40 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires one yard and 
a half of 36-inch material. 
The modified circular 
skirt has an arrangement of 
plaits at both the front and 
back. Patterns for this skirt 
(No. 2463) come in six sizes: 22 
to 32 inches waist measure. 
Size 24 requires five yards and 
three-quarters of 36-inch mate- 


rial without nap, or three yards and five-eighths of 54-inch material 
If this model were selected for a new gown it would be 
pretty reproduced in olive-green cashmere of an inexpensive quality, 
with the yoke and undersleeves of deep écru silk, the turned-down collar 
being made of the silk. I have shown a simple and attractive ornamen- 


with nap. 


tation below the collar which gives the effect of 
embroidery, but which is achieved by the ap- 
plication of fine silk soutache braid. Three 
decorative buttons finish each side of the waist, 
the most effective ones being made of the silk 
used in the yoke, mounted over good-sized 
moulds. A bit of soutache simulates the but- 
tonholes. The girdle may be made either of 
silk or cashmere. 


iy: next model—the middle figure of 
the group—admits quite readily of the 
combination of two or more materials: the 
middle section of the waist and the plaited 
front panel of the skirt may be cut from plain 
material, while all the other portions of the 
oe may be made from plaid, striped or 
gured goods; or the reverse order could be 
followed, the mixed material forming the lesser 


Patterns (including _Guide-Chart) for all these desig 
With the exception of Nos. 2463, 3553, 3555, 


sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 
for wais's, and « 


3556-2463 


Two or More Materials are Combined in Each of These Three Dresses, 
Showing What Pretty Effects Can be Gained by Artistic Remodeling 





This Simple Model Would be as Attractive in 
Voile as in Cloth or Flannel, Relieved by a 
Yoke and Tie of Contrasting Material 





Here are Four New 
Sleeves Which are 
Constructed on Simple 
Lines and Yet Lend 
Themselves to Re- 
modeling Unusually 
Well 
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3552-3553 








The Backs of the Designs on This Page 





3554-3555 
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portion and the plain goods the greater part of 
the dress. The band-trimming is intended to 
be either a wide braid or folds of silk cut on 
the bias and stitched. The plaiting and the 
three bows ornamenting the front are of silk. 
This waist, like the last, may be worn over a 
separate blouse (No. 3576) or mounted on a 
lining (which is not included in the pattern), 
finished by a yoke. In the latter case the 
sleeves, of course, are fixed in the lining, quite 
free of the wide Japanese armhole of the outer 
waist. This armhole, by-the-way, should be 
faced to a certain depth, to gain a good finish. 
Patterns for this jumper waist (No. 3552), 
without a lining, come in five sizes: 32 to 40 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires one 
vard and a half of 36-inch material. 

The circular skirt has a double box-plait in 
front, with a bias seam in the middle, which 
gives a very pretty effect when the material 
employed is a plaid or stripe. It will be 
noticed that the edges or folds of the plaits 
are stitched through. Patterns for this two- 
piece circular skirt (No. 3553) are cut in five 
sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist measure. Size 
24 requires five yards and three-eighths of 
36-inch material. For a gown for all-around 
service an excellent result could be achieved 
with a good blue serge or cheviot, with yoke 
and sleeves of blue taffeta; while another 
attractive and serviceable 
material is a worsted 
Scotch plaid, also com- 
bined with silk. The 
skirt design is excellent as 
a model for a separate 
skirt to be used with 
plain blouses, having just 
enough simplicity of char- 
acter to recommend it for 
such purpose. Suitable 
materials in this case 
would be serge, cheviot 
and any of the well-woven 
all-wool materials. 


HE third model in the group 

demonstrates a very practical 
method of enlarging a skirt when 
extra width is desirable in re- 
modeling. This skirt is cut in 
four gores, with narrow panels 
which may be of a contrasting 
material let in between the 
gores. When such a plan of 
construction is to be followed 
it is practical to have the sus- 
pender arrangement of the waist 
to match the narrow panels. A 
plain woolen material could be 
helped out by the use of some 
pretty plaid goods, or plaid with 
plain material, or a silk could be 
selected for the waist and the 
panels. The girdle repeats the 
material used in the over-waist, 
and the two are attached, open- 
ing in front and kept quite sepa- 
rate from the lingerie blouse 
worn beneath. Here again serge 
or cheviot is to be recommended, 
on account of iis excellent wear- 
ing qualities. A very good grade 
of cither material can be had at 
one dollar a yard, from forty- 
four to forty-eight inches wide. 
Cashmere, too, is good, and sat- 
isfactory qualities of this mate- 
rial are sold at fifty and sixty 
cents a yard. Patterns for 
this suspender arrangement 
(No. 3554) come in three sizes: 
32, 36 and 4o inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires a yard of 
36-inch material. Patterns for 
the four-gored skirt (No. 3555) 


can be supplied in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist measure. Size 24 
requires five yards and a quarter of 36-inch material. 

Patterns (No. 3576) for a plain shirtwaist, blouse or guimpe which 
may be worn under any of the over-blouses shown on this page, come 
in seven sizes: 32 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires two yards 


of 36-inch material. The waist is arranged 
for a front or back closing, and has three 
styles of sleeve: full-length shirt-sleeve, elbow 
puff sleeve and full-length two-piece sleeve. 


N REMODELING a waist attention to the 
sleeve is of the first consideration. In the 
second illustration the Japanese finish is em- 
ployed, which is practicable for almost any 
waist. Patterns for this sleeve, and for the 
other three sleeves illustrated, can be sup- 
plied in three sizes: small, medium and large. 
Medium size for No. 3591 requires seven- 
eighths of a yard; for No. 3595 three-quarters 
of a yard of 44-inch material; for No. 3551 a 
yard and three-quarters; and for No. 3593 a 
yard of 36-inch material, with seven-eighths of 
a yard of band trimming for each sleeve and 
three-quarters of a yard of 36-inch lining. 


ms can be supplied on receipt of their price, ten cents for each number, post-free, 


3558 and 35706, which are fifteen cents each. The amount of material required for the different 


{ Zé Order from your nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure 
‘aist and hip measures for skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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For New York Styles 


Write 
Bedell 
This 
Fashion 
Book 
FREE 
Write 


To-day 
All the New York Fall Styles 


A triumph of fashion; a complete authoritative 
apparel guide; it saves you money : — write for the 


Bedell Catalog—the Correct Fashion Book 


It illustrates and describes truthfully. 
Tailored Suits, $10.00 to $50.00. Winter Coats, $7.50 to $55.00 
Stylish Skirts, $3.00 to $25.00. Pretty Waists, $1.00 to $20.00 

in buying from Bedell catalog 
REMEMBER oo a lide NO RISK — 
order freely; any Bedell garment that does not satisfy 
you fully, return promptly and we will refund the money. 








| We Prepay Express Charges Everywhere 








| model for the season, made 








on $10 cash orders which means a big saving to you 


$20 


New Coat 


Suit 


$12.90 


Exactly like picture 


Latest Fall Model 
Customary 
$20 Value 
No. 1065. Stylish Prince 
Chap Coat Suit, made ot 
English Cheviot or Frenct 
Venetian Cloth, whichever 
you may prefer Double 
Breasted, semi- fittet 
model, medium lengt! 
with double saddlers tailor 


Catalog contains blanks and simple 
directions for self saeasurement, 
































stitched straps down front 
and back, fleur de lis braid 


The scrolls finish. Entire suit 
Season’s elegantly tailored. 
Reieni Coat Richly 

eigning Satin Lined 
Style Fancy collar elaborately 


ornamented with novelty 
silk braid. Mancoat 
sleeve with fancy cuff 
Closely Plaited 
kirt 
latest Parisiar 
Model, full kilt 
ed with deep 
plait on eacl 
seam, snug fit 
ting over hips. 
gracefully 
graduating 
flare, fashionable 
wide tailored fold 
at bottom. Black 
blue, brown. 


g20 ‘sate dy = $ 1 2.99 


How to Order — Send your measurements, and $2 deposit — we 
will express C. O. D. for balance and express charges 


$15 


Long Loose 


Coat 
$8.90 


Satin Lined Throughout 
Exactly like picture. 


No. 1071. This swagger 
long coat, the distinguished 




















on ample lines and with the 
individual style of custom 
tailored coats. Made of 
Excellent quality 


Black Broadcloth 
Collar effect of velvet 
adorned with silk novelty 
braid in fancy scrolls. 
Bolero effect of wide 
silk braid extending 
under arms and over 
shoulders with two 
rows down centre of 
back. Novelty silk 
facing down front. 

Entire Coat 

Richly 

Satin Lined 
Fancy plaited 
sleeve with trimmed 
cuff. Sizes 32 to 44. 
Price Wonder of 
the World. 


$8.9° 


$6.5 


Brussels Net Waist 90 
° A a ° 

China Silk Lined 

Exactly like picture. 

No. 1061. Exquisite Evening 

Waist (white) elaborately 

trimmed front and back 


Filet and Mex- 
ican lace and 


Irish Lace 
Medallions 


Coronet yoke 
of lace inser 
tions, duchess 
lace braid. 
fancy dem! 
puff sleeves. 
tucked and lace 
trimmed. Postage 
15 cents extra tor 
mailing. 


= $3.90 


BEDELL Cheerfully Sells on Approval 
If you are not satisfied, money refunded 


THE BEDELL COMPANY 


14 West 14th Street New York City 






A genuine 
waist for 


Sizes 32 to 
40 bust. 
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Proof to ill-effects of laundering 
Proof to ordinary wear and tear 
—these make Hydegrade Galatea 
without equal as a material for boys’ 
and girls’ wash suits. Never loses 
its fine finish; never fades. 

Dealers everywhere will show 
you a wide and pleasing selection 
of these stylish, ready-to-wear gar- 
ments in fashionable plaids, checks, 
stripes and solid shades. 


a 


[Hydegrade] 
MANCHESTER 
GALATEA 


OA OO ROOOOOOOr 








LABEL 
eM EN OR 
Peete ett eeea ag 


Every garment of genuine Hydegrade 
Galatea bears this label. Look for it. 





Carefully made through 


naps out, always keep their 


Py shape, wash _ indefinitely 
and are inexpensive. Ask 


v o © 
\ 4 your nearest dealer. 
ball 
Ey By the Yard 
— 


H ydegrade Galatea is ob- 
tainable at wash goods 
counters everywhere. Its 
beautiful weave and finish 
make it the ove fabric 
for outing suits, shirt 
os 2s oe 
misses’ dresses, as well 
as Children’s suits. 
All shades, including 
dainty patterns for 
every taste. 20c. the 
yard. 








Be sure you see 


| ~ (hydegrade) 


on the selvage. 


If not at your dealer’s, write. Sam- 
ples and valuable book on this and 
other Ilydegrade fabrics free. 





\ A. G. Hyde & Sons, New York—Chicago 
et Makers of 

g Ifleatherbloom Taffeta. 
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-—— IMPORTANT 


Owing to the increasing demand for 


Danish Cloth 


Single Width 


and 


Poplar Cloth 


36 inches wide 


(The same fabric in two widths) 


we are obliged to apply the facilities of oun 


them for the Fall season of 1907. 
This is a staple half-wool fabric. It is neat 
and makes up tastefully in suits, shirtwaists 
or skirts. Dark shades give excellent results 
in school dresses. Launders finely in Crean, 
which is cleaner and better than ever. 
In 36-inch width the retail price is 25c per yard 
I sixteen shades all standard, 


For something heavier, be sure to look at 


Malta Suiting 


42 Inches Wide. 


A half-worsted attractive weave fabric, 


and skirts. Eight standard shades—all fast, and TRADE 
will not crock 
If you cannot secure these fabrics from 
your home retailer write us, and we will tell 
you how and where to get the goods. 


JOY, LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 


Boston and New York MARK 





mill almost exclusively to their production. 
Notwithstanding they have given universal 
satisfaction, we have still further improved 


Made 
Send for color card. 


Retails at soc per vard. 
designed for suits 














Buy Direct from the Producer 


(CALIF ORNIA 
SILK 
Culture 


California silk has 
taken premiums wherever ex- 
hibited. Learn how silk is made 
from egg to needle. Write for 
beautiful catalogue and_ price 
list. Tells all about the indus- 
try and is very entertaining. 
on, Sent free on request. 


_— Silks by Mail 


awe i ader, 36 inch pure dye black taffeta silk, $2.00 
ll = ; Sent prepaid to any part of the United States 
pn ~~ of price. Free with every order, a skein of 
a. iatural golden colored silk Satisfaction guaran- 

money refunded. Samples of dress silk, 
Colors, sent on request. 


CURTIS SILK FARMS °°" S:i22,A26"* 
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How to Trim the New Hats 


By Mrs. Ralston 


Designs by Marie Crozet: With Photographs by Boissonnas and Taponier, Paris 





Claret-Colored Satin and Ostrich Feathers 
in a Lighter Tone are Combined 


New Toque of Watteau-Blue Velvet Trimmed 
with an Uncurled Ostrich Aigrette 


ATS are really lovely! The influence of the 
picturesque, drooping styles of the Gains- 
borough and Reynolds periods is felt, as the 

hats are large, and beautiful not only in line but 
in color and texture as well. The general contour 
is quite the reverse of last year, as they are worn 
well down on the head, and though in most cascs 
barettes are used they are not visible. The newer 
hats are, as a rule, rather flat, with the drooping 
brims noticeably wider in the back than in the 
front; in fact the brims are so deep in the back 
that little if any of the hair shows. 

The charming afternoon hat on the left at the 
top of the page is in the style of Louis XVI, with 
a wide brim rolled at the side-back and drooped in 
a slight curve over the face. It is made of claret- 
colored satin and trimmed with ostrich feathers 
of the same color, but in a much lighter shade. 
These silk and satin hats are made 
over light net braced by circles 
and cross wires. On the larger 
hats the brims are cut in two 
sections and joined in the 
manner of the circular 
| skirt with a set-on cir- 
cular flounce. In this 
hat, however, the 
brim is in one sec 


front and side-front, and rolling down over the 
hair in the back. This style of hat is mostly 
used with the tailored and semi-tailored costumes, 
stiffly trimmed with ribbons, quills or wings. 
When ribbon is used it is rather wide and made 
into a stiff bow, which is wired to hold its shape. 
It is placed either directly in the front or slightly 
to one side 

The large ‘‘Cloche” (bell) shaped hat shown in 
colored taffeta and violine, the edge of the brim 
being bound with chiffon velvet of the same shade; 
gourd feathers, also in the same coloring, form 
the delightfully airy trimming. This hat is made 
with a rather high crown, encircled by a band of 
the taffeta put on in side-plaits and finished at the 
edge with bias bands of pinked, box-plaited 
The upper-brim facing is of side-plaited 
tatfeta, while the under-brim facing, also 
of taffeta, is put on without fullness, 
the brim itself being two inches 
wider in the back than in the 

centre-front. 

At the bottom of the page 
are two hats in the tai 
lored and the semi- 

tailored styles. The 
one on the left is suit- 


taffeta. 













tion. The crownis able for morning 
high and covered wear with tailored 
with soft, draped suits or the three- 


quarter-length 
coats. It is made 
of National blue 
beaver-cloth with a 


folds of the satin, 
while the upper 
and under brim 
facings are of plain 


satin and the edge facing of blue vel 
is trimmed with a vet, immed with a 
French fold of soft big bow of gray-pink 


taffeta ribbon. This 
hat is distinctly Gains- 
borough in shape, with 
a high roll on the left side, 
curving down at the right. 
‘The crown is medium-sized, 
trimmed with flat folds of the 
silk, while the brim is edged with a 
double fold of velvet. This bow must 
be of a very light, supple ribbon 
braced with a light ribbon wire. 


chiffon velvet. 

One of the newest 
toques, to be worn 
with semi-tailored cos 
tumes, is shown on the right 
at the top of the page. You 
see that it is quite flat and broad 
and not in the least tilted. It is 
made of Watteau-blue velvet trimmed 
with a fancy, changeable, velvet 
ribbon and one of the attractive new 
uncurled ostrich aigrettes. A light cape-net frame The last hat, which is Louis XVI in shape, 
forms the foundation on which the soft crown is could be made of gray-blue satin or velvet, 
draped, while the brim is a shaped extension trimmed with a wreath of roses and ribbon in 
piece, wider at the sides and back than at the autumn coloring. This hat is quite dressy and 
centre-front. The velvet is put on this small suitable to be worn with the long-skirted tailored 
brim in box-plaited rosettes, giving an unusually suits. These satin hats, however, are especially 
soft effect. All of the new hats—toques,medium- appropriate for elaborate afternoon costumes of 
sized and large hats—are worn farther back on cloth or velvet; or they may be worn with high- 
the head than has been the case for the past few necked evening gowns of light silk or crépe de 
seasons; this allows the front of the hair to show, chine for the theatre. The brim of this hat, which 
and is a style which is becoming to most women. _ is rolled up at the side-front, is faced with blue, 
The large bell-shaped hats with the enormously — the edge being bound with velvet of the same 
wide brims—which are curved down over the shade. The flowers, foliage, ribbon and velvet 
face—are worn quite flat on the head, and almost _ used as trimmings are all in the same soft brown 
entirely conceal the back of the hair. These hats and brown-red tones which make a very charm 
are made in two styles—with the downward- ing combination with the gray-blue of the velvet 
turning brim and the brim rolled up in the centre and silk which form the hat itself. 


“Cloche”’-Shaped Hat 
of Silk and Velvet 





Louis XVI Hat of Gray-Blue Satin with Roses 
and Ribbon in Autumn Coloring 


Morning Hat of National Blue Beaver-Cloth 
Trimmed with Gray-Pink Taffeta 





Fine California Birds Grow Superior Feathers 


Favored by the ideal climatic condi- 
tions of Southern California and by 





the centre of this page is made of deep plum- | 
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Cawston’s 


OSTRICH 


Feathers 


BEST IN THE WORLD 


careful handling, breed- 
ing and feeding, the 
ostriches at the Cawston 
farm develop to be 
much larger, stronger 
and healthier than the 
birds from the African 
deserts. This superior- 
ity in size and strength 
is naturally greatly 
manifested in the feathers taken from 
our birds and accounts for much of the 


superior quality he Gocen 
of the famous Feather 


~ 72 ' 
CAWSTON Peadineie 
Plumes. 

The feathers from 
the male birds are 
stronger, larger, 
have longer flues, 
finer lustre, re- 
tain their curl 
longer and are in 
every way better 
than female feathers. 
CAWSTON plumes are 
made from male feathers. 













We received the prize 
medals at 

Paris Buffalo 

St. Louis Omaha 
Portland 


Buy Direct at Producers’ Prices 


Our Trade-Mark 
Protects You 


Every Cawston plume, 
tip, boa, stole and fan 
fromthe Cawston Ostrich 
Farm at South Pasadena, 
California, bears our 
trade-mark, which certi- 
fies that the article upon 

which itis placed isthe best 
of its kind inthe world. You 
are safe when you buy ostrich 
feathers from Cawston. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. 


Ostrich Feather Tips 


DUCHESSE Oxi 


$9.00 EE 


Bunch of 
ania 

Very ln. mie, from 
the natural black feathers 
from male birds only, 
nine inches long and 
with full drooping 
heads; superior 
stock, st rong and 
brilliant. Send for 
No. 350, wonderful 

value for $2.00. White 
or solid colors 50c. additional for baie h of three, 


Cawston Princess 
















Our prices include po sen 
white or any solid color; 
shaded colors 50c additional 
for each plume. 
Only the best male feathers are 
used in the Princess Plumes. The 
heads are heavy and look very 
full and of extra size. The flues 
on these plumes are long, wide, full 
of life and lustre, and will retain their 
curl and brilliancy and wear for years. 
No. 311, 13-in. Cawston Princess $3.00 
No. 511, 15-in. Cawston Princess $4.00 
No. 711, 17-in. Cawston Princess $6.00 
Sent prepaid to any part of the world. 


OLD FEATHERS ARE VALUABLE 


Send us your old feather goods. Our skilled operators will 
repair them for you so they will look like new. 


Send for our New Catalogue — FREE 


An interesting history of the feather industry and the rais- 
ing of ostriches in California. Beautifully illustrated. Gives 
complete price list of Cawston tips, plumes, boas, stoles, 
fans, et Sent free to any address. 


AWSTON 


OSTRICH FARM 
P. O. Box 4 
SOUTH PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
The Pioneer American Farm — Estab. 1886 
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CORSET 


Our Parisian designers mould the various models from 
the lines of the livi 






GAGE -DOWNS COMPANY 
265 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO 
FREE CORSET BOOK COUPON 


Gage-Downs Co., 265 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 
Please send a copy of Illustrated Corset Book 









































We guarantee to every woman 


who purchases a pair of shoes or Juliet slippers, 
in which the elastic side panels are made from 


HUB GORE FABRIC 


that our fabric will outwear the shoes or slippers 
or we will replace it free of charge. 


HUB GORE MAKERS, Boston, Mass. 








cially to those women who are 
away from the large cities and 
unable to keep in close touch with 
the rapid changes. Suppose, how 
ever, that you were thoroughly 
familiar with fashion and dress in 
all their aspects, and had spent monthsin Paris 
studying the various styles with a practiced eye, 
and had then gone to New York and again made 
a careful study, not only of the display in the 
shops, but of the manufacturers’ models as well, 
would you not feel sure of what would be worn 
this fall? Now, this is just what we have done for 
you—we give you the benefit of the work of ex- 
perts and Soditen authorities who have spent 
thousands of dollars in travel to get the best, and 
to give it to you in the Fall Style-Book for a song. 
Think what it means for you to be able to turn 
the pages of this book and know that all that you 
see is good and the result of careful selection from 
the new models of the season; for, like everything 
else, some fashion innovations do not appeal to 
the majority, and are consequently too short 
lived to attain popularity. These we have weeded 
out, so that you will have only those which are 
new and will be generally worn. 

Whether you make your own clothes or not, the 


THE STYLE-BOOK FOR R : W. sil 
AUTUMN oyal Worcester re 

2——— 32. HE right selection of styles is fre Smaller 
quently a difficult matter, espe- or Larger 





| possible to use the designs for inexpensive and 








costly materials alike. 

Those who have used past issues of the Style- 
Book tell us that it is a great help in giving new 
ideas and suggestions for fixing over last year’s 
clothes—something we all appreciate, for there are 


attractively illustrated and well classified, and is, in 
fact, better than ever, we will send it, and, more- 
over, a pattern certificate that entitles you to any 
fifteen-cent LAp1ES’ HOME JOURNAL pattern, post- 
paid to any address, =e the receipt of thirty 
cents. Surely areasonable price, as you may first 
order the book and then select from it what pat- 


Philadelphia. 


110 NEEDLEWORK 
DESIGNS FOR 2 CENTS 


IRECTIONS for knitting and cro- 
cheting are constantly in demand, 
and as we have shown a variety 
of charming designs for this sa 
in THE JOURNAL during the past 
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women. The latter is unusually comfortable, 
especially for wear under a bolero or short Eton 
coat, as it will give sufficient warmth without the 
usual thickness of a fuller garmert. The men’s 
and boys’ sweaters button down the front and have 
deep pockets on each side, while one of the women’s 
sweaters could be used as an automobile jacket, 
as the double-breasted front gives a coatlike 
appearance that is usually becoming. 

Indeed there are knitted garments of various 
kinds for each member of the family. Knitted 


figure. Thus any woman can few of us who can afford to lay aside half-worn ° ° 
Be 6-8 gust that ye See on 7 a uti- dresses. Altogether it is reliable and helpful for Style 610, Medium Figure, 
rt , Any ore rst —. f ae all sorts and conditions of people because its scope + e 
corset amon: . ’ is great. 6 1 4 . Pp 
_ 2 Ak a (ae Fon Though it contains many hundreds of designs Style 9 Tall Figure, ric ° 


A, free postpaid, to | te lesire—obtaining both for thirty cents. 
era ——— settee | Order the Style-Book from your nearest dealer in. | Makers of ROYAL WORCESTER and BON TON CORSETS 
a ee ——— | patterns, or by mail, inclosing the price, to the 
Dealer's Name Pattern Bureau, THe Lapies’ HomME JouRNAL, 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for October 1907 









ADJUSTO Corsets 
For Stout Women 


Reduce Hips and Abdomen 
“In the Twinkling of an Eye”’ 








Pe CELERY + 
eee. 7 


Absolutely the only corset on 
the market designed for stout 
women which may be ad- 


justed (abdomen reduced) after 


the corset is on the figure. 
ADJUSTMENT 


By wearing this corset, any stout figure 


Royal Worcester Adjusto Corsets are made from very durable Coutille, in white 
and drab, and from strong Batiste. They are double boned throughout, making them 
practically unbreakable. The longest wearing corset ever made for stout women. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 2208 ibt or prick 
ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET CO., Worcester, Mass. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Children’s Fall Dresses 























most perfect cutting blade of finest crucible steel. 


They are for sale wherever good cutlery is sold, 













% This trade-mark is our 
\° binding guarantee of 
satisfaction or money 


Scissors, 75c. 
Send for Free Book 
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Quarterly iy Book ope poe poner are may be improved. The waist is de- i 
in pictorial lorm—and the best and most wearabie ° t 
Grace and Beaut po a the season has to show. Of course, there is creased, prominent abdomen corrected, ‘ 
y variety, since what would suit you would not please and superfluous flesh moulded to lines 
° your neighbor ; but all the styles are new, and, above of grace and elegance, an erect car- ; 
O 19uU re all, simple, so that any choice you may make will 3 “ 
: ; onde be good. When we say simple we mean that the riage and superb outline assured to all 
Depend in great degree upon correct corseting—and lines and cut are si le, ich, after all, is the . 
corset that best conforms to fashion's latest decrees is the final he pi it is = nee matte to pole c lothes ladies of full figure. : I 
e with beautiful trimming to get good effects, but it A firm steady pull to the sides (see 
o peices ant to gove ths Hues Mist Gate amphcity illustration), the adjustment straps—through the medium of the mechanical : 
beautiful. Of course, when elaboration is desired lidi ee ac il d we d eager a 
| embroidery and trimming may be used; but when suding Duckie wil reduce the hips and support the abdomen. 1 
| such expense is not wished trimming may be . 
| omitted with a good result, which makes it MATERIALS 
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ee two years, we have now published Hig! 
ra ae ee ys Next to a mother’s love for her baby is her pride 
| upon the receipt of a two-cent stamp. Our idea in ‘ the little aaa Bd lothes. She es ants the child i. A 
publishing this book is to let you know of the ook “just a little. different. Phat’s pertectly \ 
designs which we have, for which we will furnish natural, and so is it natural for us to gratify her Plai 
directions at ten cents each. No directions are every desire in original and exclusive garments, suits 
given in the booklet; merely illustrations marked for that’s our business— dressing children — and ish ¢ 
by numbers from which the directions can be has been for years. wes 
4 an ordered. 
This catalogue consists of twenty-four pages and ° adv 
VNDERWEAR is quite as attractive in form as it is useful. The Write For Catalogue ions 
; | cover, which is a sketch of an extremely pretty girl, 
“ppeals to the dainty woman whatever her station. [J | shows medallions of Irish crochet applied to a Our Fall Catalogue is so comprehensive in descrip- Sa 
ment of ee ee » ay Peng | bolero. The illustrations—a hundred or more— tion of Infants’ Wear and illustrations, that it is just ve 
rather than diminish, the beauty of the figure. fg | 2f¢ Of all sorts and kinds of knitted, crocheted, as safe to order by mail as though you were in our b 
No uncomfortable ridges or sagging anywhere. | beaded and Swedish. work. In fact, they include store. Our Mail Order Department was organized ys 
No clumsy overlapping about the waist. Nothing | articles of various kinds that can be made from with a view to serving distant patrons with accuracy the 
but absolute, formanent comfort and satisfaction. | printed directions. For instance, some pages are and promptness and your first order to us will con- 
ond Coe ne seen ° wey, Gosiee given to attractive fancy costumes for children and vince you of these facts. Catalogue mailed for 4 cts. F 
people everywhere. yo ating young girls that can be made from crépe paper at no (stamps) to cover postage. Address 
ah tix clit tan Wedntee aie 2 “reater cost than a dollar. These will be useful at K also 
women and children ; ontan suits ior men. this season of the ear to many & busy mother, who, Dept. 1, 60-62 West 23d Street, NEW YOR 
Also Infauts’ shirts and bands. : hesides her other sewing, must find the time to We have no branch stores — no agents 
For sale by nearly all first-class dealers. Insist make a fancy costume for frolicsome Hallowe’en. — 
on the genuine. Refuse all substitutes, Little Bo-Peep and many of her fairyland com- nae 
Look for ' Send for panions are among the illustrations, as well as such 66 S = I E LWE a D 9? S H EA R S a 
this Illustratea flowers as the rose, poppy and sunflower, while ee 
eins re we poy sty usual and ever Never break ; absolutely clean-cut to thickest and thin- N 
THE WM. CARTER CO. Dept. A more necessary knitted articles, such as coat- nest fabrics ; easiest to manipulate ; stay sharp longest. Hand. 
Needham Heights, (Highlandville) Mass. sweaters for men, women.and boys, as well as an All because they are Wiss “ Stielweld. Stielweld means a frame aa 
Eton sweater and a sleeveless vest or jacket for pliable, tough, proof against breakage, on which is welded the i veg 


. 








) sacques for a baby, while even more useful garments 
are leggings and drawer-leggings. The leggings Our booklet, ‘‘ Pointed Sharp- | 
SS are like long stockings to be worn over the little neaiay oo | 
Sy shoes by a baby who still uses a carriage. The | ness,” explains the process and the - 
SES drawer-leggings are drawn on through the waist- | peculiar merits of Wiss ‘‘Stielweld.”’ ad 
Si omits and then tied, and are intended for an older Sent free on request. Be wise on the a 
7 \ child, as they are finished with a strap that fits scissor bl K + what vou get * —. 
< over the sole of the shoe. A knitted ‘‘fascinator” iat oie —. ay wae y a ike 
| is an article that appeals to young girls, and when and why. Write us to-day. 
made of fine Shetland wool, with bone needles, Littl 
forms an open-mesh, lacy stitch that is charming. J. WISS & SONS CO., 15-39 ton Avenue, Newark, N. J. a 
And so it goes—there are articles of all kinds | — 
. that are both useful and ornamental, which you 
EDDING INVITATION and Announce- | may see for yourself if you wish. We will gladly 
engraved. Up-to-date styles. Finest hoe gh oped wry eae ™ ey from which the directions can | u n a m a e e S LS Y e § \\\ 
eae Vesting Cards, 73 cts. Samples and valuable | ne ne , Ho y nie fon 7“ + Rese meme dat 100 | 
booklet, uette,"" FREE. : as it can be obtained only from the Pattern Bureau, Produce the brightest and fastest colors with less work and no muss or failures. Ask your druggist or mailed 4 
J. W. COCKRUM, 532 Main Street, Oakland City, Ind. | Tur Lapies’ Home Journat, Philadelphia. per package. Write for free booklet — How to Dye, Bleach and Mix Colors. MONROE DRUG CO., Unionville, Mo : 
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SHOE FOR WOMEN 


$3.00 to $4.00 


To shoemen and their patrons every- 

be where our new Boot Book will prove most 

welcome —for it provides an author- 

itative answer to the imporiant ques- 

tion: ‘‘What are the leading styles in 
women’s shoes for the autumn ? ”’ 





Let the well-informed and par- 
ticular woman glance at the above 
model. It will tell her an interest- 
ing story of the successful way the 
La France makers have designed a 
shoe that perfectly meets the re- 
quirements of the latest metropoli- 
tan fashions in dress. This is the 
- new high boot to wear with the short 

skirts now coming in vogue. It’sthe 
most recent La France creation— 
anda beauty! The La France shoe- 
man will show it to you. 


And, mind you, this is but one of the 
many new Fall styles and everyone an 
explanation why the La France is the 
first choice of every woman who has worn 
a pair and personally experienced the 
satisf ying comfort — the perfect fit —the 
splendid durability that lie beneath the 
surface beauty of every La France shoe. 

Speaking of comfort, have you ex- 
amined that boon to tender feet, the La 
\ France new Flexible Welt, ‘‘ More com- 

fortable than a turn’’? It provides that 
supremely delightful foot-comfort you 
have longed for. At La France dealers 
and illustrated in our new ‘‘ La France 
Boot Book,” which a postal card re- 
quest will promptly bring you. 


Williams, Clark & Company 
362 Washington Street Lynn, Mass. 
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NAMQUIT 
Worsteds 


Highest Grade Worsted Dress Goods Made 
56 Inches Wide 


All the popular shades of Mixtures in 
Plaids and Stripes, offering material for 
suits or skirts of extreme elegance of fin- 
ish and durability. As the manufacturers, 
we anticipate the styles and offer you the 
advantage of obtaining the Season's fash- 
ions in advance. We are also able to 


Save for You the Retailer’s Profit 


by sending the goods to you direct from 
the mills, express prepaid. Send for 
Free Samples for Inspection 
also full information about prices, order- 
ing, etc. Address the 


NAMQUIT WORSTED MILLS 
Bristol, R. I. 
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Northland Knit 


Hand-knit and hand-tailored knitwear 
for women, children and nen is strongly 
im vogue, this fall. 

All our goods are guaranteed sati 
Jactory, or money 


_ 
















refunded. Send for 
Style book, free. 4 
On sale at leading 
Stores. If not at 
your merchant's, 
order direct. 
1281— Is one of 
our modish fitted 
knitcotes, for 
ladies and misses ; comes 
in white, black and solid 
colors. Price $4.50, ex- 
press prepaid. 

120—Is a strictly new 
idea in children’s wear, 
Suitable for all ages up to 15 years. 
in white, black and solid colors. Very hand- 
some. Price $2.50, express prepaid. In or- 
dering give bust measure for ladies and misses, 
and chest measure and age for children 


NORTHLAND -» 


Comes 


| used as a guide. 
| is basted, pressed and stitched. 





Sixth St., Minneapolis, Minn 


PERFECT SKIRT MARKER 


(Pat.) needs no adjusting. The upright 

back holds skirt as you mark distance 

from floor with pins or chalk. Accu- 

rate at first trial. Atall leading stores, 

or sent postpaid on receipt of 60 cts. 
Write for particulars. 


Minneapolis Novelty Co. 
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¥* 610 8th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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MAKING GORED AND 
CIRCULAR SKIRTS 


A Dressmaking Lesson by Helen Koues 


? HE making of cloth skirts is an all- 
important subject to many home 
dressmakers at this season, so let 
me give you some practical sug- 
gestions in regard to the details of 
the making, for it is the proper at- 
tention to these details that makes 
the skirt a success and prevents a 
‘*home-made” look—the last thing any of us wish. 
First, be sure that the material has been sponged, 
then see whether it has an up and down—this is 
done by rubbing the hand lightly over the surface; 





when there is a nap it should run toward the bottom | 


of the skirt. Now lay the material out flat on a 
cutting-table and place the patterns of the sections 
or gores so that they run in the same direction from 
top to bottom. Follow the directions on the pat- 
tern envelope in regard to placing certain sections 
on the fold of the material, etc. The majority of 
skirts are made without a foundation, but when 
one is used it is but ten inches deep and made on a 
plain five or seven gored model. 

Circular skirts are simple to cut, but hard to 
hang, as they are inclined to sag. To prevent this, 
after the skirt has been sewed to the belt hang it up 
for forty-eight hours with small weights at the 
bottom to allow it to stretch as much as it will. 
The weights, which come for this purpose, can be 
bought at the department stores. If there are 

laits in either a gored or a circular skirt they must 


accurately marked on the cloth while the pattern | 


is still on it in this way: take a long, colored thread 
and barely catch the cloth through the perfora- 
tions, making a longer stitch on the pattern side 
than on the cloth. After the outline of the skirt or 
gore—which is marked with tailors’ chalk—is cut, 
the threads which hold the pattern to the cloth are 
also cut, the pattern is removed, and there are 
threads in the cloth, marking distinctly the line of 
the plait; but, to make assurance doubly sure, this 
line is marked with the chalk, in case the threads 


pull away in the process of making. 


Now we come to the basting, a most important | 
feature, and one given great care by professionals. 


The skirt is kept on a table—never in the lap—and 
basted from top to bottom with small, even stitches. 
A good way is to pin the top of the seams to the 
table to hold the work firmly and secure a straight 
seam. When the seams are all basted in a gored 
skirt the plaits are laid, great care being taken to 
follow the lines of the thread and chalk marks. In 


a circular skirt the plaits are laid in first, and the | 


seam in the centre front and back stitched after- 
ward. Plaits that are to be stitched only a certain 
number of inches from the waist-line are graded 
from front to back and marked by a colored 
thread at the desired depth. They are basted, 
however, the entire length of the skirt and care- 
fully pressed into place later. 

The belt is made of taffeta or of lining material 
cut lengthwise on the straight, and marked with a 
colored thread in the centre front and at the finish 
ing line at each end, allowing for seams beyond 
the thread and a two-inch lap at one end. In bast 
ing the belt to the skirt hold the skirt to you to 


prevent any draw, and take care to match the | 


centre of the skirt to the centre of the belt. 

Now is the time to try the skirt on and see what 
alterations are needed. In a gored skirt, if it has 
to be let out or taken in, this is done at each plait, 
not all in one place, as that would make the skirt 
uneven or lopsided. Alterations should be made 
with a colored thread, and the two sides—from 
centre front to centre back—matched. When 
properly fitted remove the belt, and to facilitate 


the handling while pressing and stitching rip open | 


the centre-back seam. After this is done, and 
before the plaits are stitched, it is dampened and 
pressed on the wrong side to make an even edge 
and insure straight stitching. A double thickness 


| of cloth is laid over the material, dampened with 


not hot, or 
This pressing 


a wet sponge, and a warm iron used 
the marks of the basting will show. 


| requires great care, as much of the success of the 


skirt depends upon it. When completed the stitch- 
ing is carefully done, the foot of the machine being 
Last of all, the centre-back seam 


The placket is finished by a fly on the left side, 
made of a straight piece of cloth, cut on the length. 
The right side is faced with taffeta to give it a thin 
neat closing. Both sides are carefully pressed anc 
stitched. The hooks and eyes, instead of being 
sewed to the skirt, are put on a tape and the tape 
hemmed to the placket after the final pressing. 


Now, and not until now, should the hem be 
turned up, for unless finished at the belt you never 
can be sure of holding the skirt in its proper posi- 
tion. The easiest way to get a good, even length 
for a short skirt is to mark with tailors’ chalk just 
where the cloth touches the floor while on the 
figure. When marked all the way around remove 
the skirt and run a colored thread through the 
chalk lines. If the skirt is to be three inches from 
the floor (the fashionable length at present) mark 
up from this line three inches and run a second 
colored thread. This marks the extreme lower 
edge of the skirt, and on this line the cloth is turned 
to form the hem. As a rule hems are turned in 
plaited skirts, and no stiffening used, but it is better 
to face a circular skirt than to turn up a hem, and 
if a little stiffening or ‘‘ body” is needed around the 
bottom to make it hold its shape, crinoline or hair 
cloth may be used, the latter being washed and 
ironed to shrink it. The stiffening is shaped or cut 
on the bias and basted to the skirt, the saa of 
the stiffening coming just to the finishing line of 
the skirt. The edge of the cloth that is turned up 
below the finishing line should not be trimmed too 
close, but enough left to turn over and catstitch to 
the stiffening. A bias or shaped facing of the 


cloth three inches deep without seams is sewed with | 


a run-and-a-back-stitch a quarter of an inch from 
the bottom of the skirt and stitched three rows deep 
at the top. Either a facing or a hem may be fin- 
ished at the top by a turn-in of the material or by 
a silk binding. On the lower edge mohair braid 
may be used as a binding to protect the skirt. 

Now the skirt is ready for its final pressing. The 
plaits are rebasted wherever they have been ripped 
in putting in the facing and the skirt dampened 
and pressed. I should advise having this final 
pressing done by a tailor, as the cost will be trifling. 
When the hooks and eyes are sewed on and the 
basting removed the skirt is finished. 


hk 
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The Delight 
of Dressing 


comes with clothes that fit 
perfectly without pinching, 
binding orwrinkling as does 


Women’s Hosiery 


Black 
Cat Brand 


knitted by the most expert 





knitters in the country to fit 
from toetoknee. Only best 
double twisted yarns used, 
with absolutely fast black dye. Black Cat Stock- 
ings wear like iron and add style to the costume. 


For Women— All styles, lace or open work in differ- 
ent weights, black and white. Extra values at 30c, 35c 
and soc the pair. 
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For Men—Summer, medium or winter weight half 
hose. Fine wearing qualities in all styles at 25c, 35c and 
5oc the pair. 


For Children— The famous leather stockings, No. 15 
for boys, No. 1o for girls, triple knees, toes and heels. 
Will stand all kinds of hard wear. 

Insist on having the Black Cat Brand for value, style, 
durability and thorough satisfaction. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, order from us direct. Write for free descrip- 
tive booklet to-day. 


Chicago-Kenosha Hosiery Co., Kenosha, Wisconsin. 
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FALL AND WINTER STYLES 
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| We are now ready to mail, free, upon 
request, our New Fall Catalogue. 
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We want you to have this catalogue 
because we know you will appre- 
ciate it. There is something in 
it of interest to every woman. 
You will be better able to 
get the correct styles for 
your fall Wearing Apparel 
after seeing it, for it is 
authority on style and a safe 
guide as to prices. 

Whether you wish to buy 
from us or not, it is yours 
for the asking. 


Write today for Style Book ‘‘A."’ 


The Coat Illustrated 


Style No. 350 is a semi-fitted Prince Chap 
walking coat, 50 inches long. Made of 
excellent quality black all-wool Kersey 
of high lustre and fine finish. The garment is 
cut with a modish broad-shoulder effect, and 
shows most beautiful lines, just the proper \ 
tendency towards following the curves of 
the figure without clinging too tightly, pro- 
ducing an easy fitting, stylish garment that 
will more than please the most critical. It 
is trimmed artistically with wide silk braid 
of military texture, worked out in pretty 
points and curves and elaborated with 
neat silk ornaments or medallions. The 
collar shape is formed by a wide inlay 
of fine black velvet overlaid with braid 
and sets closely to the neck in half 
standing manner. Sleeves and coat 
to waist are lined with best satin lustre 
Duchess Venetian, the wear of which 
we guarantee. Price, $15. 

Send us your order for this coat and : 
if you are not entirely pleased, return 
same at our expense and your money 
will be refunded, Give bust measure- 
ment when ordering. 
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State Street 


Stevens & Bros. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Chas. A. 
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ey, You May 
gga. Choose 


You may 
safely rely 
on your own 
judgment re- 
garding the 
beauty of design, 
its finish and style, 
but in your purchase 
of silver plate always 
be guided by the well- 


known mark of proven quality 


7 ROGERS BROS. 


Service through three genera- 
tions has won for this famous 
brand of silver plate a repu- 
tation for wearing quality 
well expressed in the title 
“ Silver Plate that Wears.” 
“1847 ROGERS BROS.” is the 
name to look for on Spoons, 
Knives, Forks, etc. On 
Jewel Boxes, Candelabra, 
Smoking Sets, Dishes of 
all kinds, etc., is found 
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this MADE AND 

mark GUARANTEED BY 

2 | @ 
** ROGERS BROS 











Sold by leading dealers 
everywhere. Send for our 
Catalogue “‘K.-28.” 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
Meriden, Coan. 


(International Silver Co., 
Successor.) 








Mrs. Ralston’s Answers 


Drawings by Henrietta S. Adams 


+ Questions of general interest about dress wil] be answered on this page. 


their full names and addresses. 


An Economical Coat for a Boy 
Would it make a suitable coat for my four-year- 
old boy if I should use for it an old seven-gored 
skirt of black and white shepherd’s = worsted ? 
Mrs. BLoom, 


The black and white plaid material should make 
the wee man a very good winter coat by using 
an interlining of flannel, and I think you should 
have ample for a double-breasted style. A black 
velvet collar and black bone buttons 
will trim nicely a shepherd’s plaid 
coat. If you need a pattern send for 
No. 3417, price fifteen cents. 


Patterns for Doll Clothes 

I wish to dress a big doll with a 
complete infant’s outfit, and I find I 
need patterns for the clothes. Has 
THE Jousnat patterns large enough 
for a 24-inch doll? 

A CHRISTMAS WORKER. 

For fifteen cents you can obtain 
pattern No. 2892, which consists of a 
baby doll’s set of clothes: a dress, 
coat and cap, as well as a petticoat, 
shirt and nightgown. This set comes 
in four sizes to fit a 12, 16, 20 or 
24 inch doll. 


Apron Patterns 


We are planning to have an apron 
sale for a charity, and I would like a 
number of patterns of designs for 
aprons. . ee 





In THE JouRNAL’s Style-Book, 
which can be had for thirty cents, 
post-free, you will find illustrations 
of patterns for all kinds of aprons, 
plain or fancy. 


For General Wear 

What do you advise for a simple 
housework dress as convenient as 
a wrapper, but neater and more trig- 
looking? It must be very easy to 
make, as I am an amateur dress- 
maker, as well as an amateur house- 
keeper. NEWLY-WED. 

To be well dressed to welcome a 
friend and to attend to your work 
try adopting the plain gored skirt and shirtwaist 
style of dress. Use pattern No. 3584, price fifteen 
cents, consisting of a seven-gored skirt with 
Gibson shirtwaist, which may be joined at the belt 


| or worn separately. Galatea or mohair is suitable. 


A Home-Made Riding Skirt 


Do you think I would find it a very difficult un- 
dertaking to make a riding skirt for my grown-up 
daughter? She always rides side-saddle. We have 
had the greatest success with THE JOURNAL’S 
skirt patterns. HomE TAILOREssS. 


You should not find a riding skirt any more 
difficult to make than any ordinary dress skirt if 


| you use a well-cut pattern that fits your daughter. 
| THE JOURNAL’s equestrian skirt pat- 


| tern No. 2597, price fifteen cents, will 








| Philadelphia. 


be the one you need. When the skirt 
is finished it would be wise to take it 
to a tailor for a final pressing. 


For a Stout Child 

What dress pattern do you advise 
for an unusually stout child of eight ? 

ANxIous AUNT. 

The one-piece box-plaited regula- 
tion sailor dress is a practical style 
for a stout child, as the plan of the 
whole dress allows for a generous 
largeness, without looking awkward. 
I am sure you will find satisfactory 
THE JOURNAL’S pattern No. 3423, 
price fifteen cents. This sailor suit 
style is adaptable for a school dress 
in dark materials, and for best in 
white serge, galatea or linen. 


A Shirtwaist Slip 

How can I make use of a yard and 
an eighth of all-over heavy lace for a 
yoke and deep cuffs, to wear with a 
jumper dress I have? I don’t want 
to sew it into the waist, as I like to 
wear the jumper with several other 
blouses. PuzzLED READER. 

It will overcome your difficulty if 
you make a jumper or shirtwaist slip, 
using your lace for a plain deep yoke 
and cuffs; make the lower part of the 
slip and the upper part of the sleeves 
of thin whitelawn. If you need a pat- 
tern send for No. 2432, price fifteen 
cents. 





Frills as Padding 

Although I am quite stout my figure 
is very hollow around the armholes. 
like to remedy this. 

These hollow places may be filled out by stitching 
two gathered bias ruffles of silk or slightly-starched 
lawn to the armholes. Make the lower ruffle six 
inches wide and the upper one four inches, round- 
ing them out to fit the armhole. If you use silk 
pink the lower edge; while if you use lawn finish 
neatly with a narrow hem. 


I would 
DEFECT. 








Correspondents should use 


Mrs. Ralston will reply to inquiries by mail if a stamp is inclosed. 


How to Wash Silk 

Please tell me how to wash my white China silk 
dress. } 

Three things are to be avoided when washing 
silk: first, never rub soap on the silk; second, 
never wash silk in hot water—it turns white silk 
yellow and fades colored silk; third, never wring 
or twist it tightly. Wash it in a tub of tepid, soapy 
water—you will need several tubfuls before the 
silk will beclean. Rinse thoroughly in 
tepid water, and give a final rinsing 
in plenty of cold water. Squeeze it 
very gently between the hands when 
in the water, and when clean shake it 
and snap it well, then fold it smoothly 
between a piece of thin muslin and 
run it through the clothes-wringer. 
Iron when almost dry, first covering 
it with a thin cloth, and pressing with 
a moderately hot iron. If it stiffens 
pull it gently and press again. 


White Waists for Mourning 
Would it be considered incorrect 
while in deep mourning to wear plain 
white waists to business every day ? 
MOTHERLESS. 
By all means wear white waists if 
you so desire. These waists should 
be untrimmed save for tucks or plaits. 


A Useful Coat 

1 am in need of along coat suitable 
for the street during the daytime and 
stylish enough to answer the purpose 
of an evening coat as well. I go 
oiten to the theatre and to entertain 
ments as a chaperon for my nieces 
and like to please them by being suit 
ably dressed. I am tall and slight. 

ELDERLY CHAPERON 

A black broadcloth coat trimmed 
with broad, handsome, fancy black 
braid, and black velvet shawl collar, 
should answer for all your needs ; 
and as you are a slight figure you 
will find the fashionable large arm 
holes and commodious sleeves be- 
coming and especially desirable to 
wear over the new overhanging man 
darin sleeves, so popular a style at present. If 
you wish to make this coat yourself send for pat 
tern No. 3563, price fifteen cents. 





An Economical Petticoat 

I have an old seven-gored foundation skirt-lining 
of dark blue percale, quite soiled and worn around 
the bottom part. Please suggest some way to 
use it again. ELIZA JANE. 

A good, every-day petticoat can be made of your 
lining. After cutting off the worn part, wash and 
iron it, using mourning starch to stiffen, as it does 
not show on dark materials. Two yards of silk, 
cut into strips nine inches wide, can be hemmed 
and gathered for a ruffle to lengthen and to trim 
the bottom. It will protect the silk 
ruffle from wear if an extra ruffle of 
dark lawn is added back of it. This 
lawn ruffle should be made detach- 
able so that it may be washed when 
soiled. Finish the bottom edge of the 
skirt and the top of this lawn ruffle 
with beading, and, te join them, run 
narrow ribbon or tape through both. 


A Remnant of Lawn 

] have a remnant of three yards of 
flowered lawn; the design is big pink 
roses. I shall make it for a dressy 
separate waist as a Christmas gift. 
How shall I trim it? Mrs. Joe. 

Your flowered lawn is not appro- 
priate to use for a waist. If you 
think it will make as acceptable a gift 
you will have just enough material to 
make a dainty kimono dressing- 
sacque. The edges may be bound 
with pink lawn or pink China silk and 
feather-stitched. You can use pat- 
tern No. 2563, price fifteen cents. 


Suggestion for Enlarging a Dress 
My best dress last winter was a 
pretty plain Panama. It is, alas, now 
too small and too short. We cannot 
match it, and my mother wants me to 
use it for school this winter. It has a 
pretty little yoke of plain, tucked red 
silk which is now too tight. H. C. 
Match the color of the plain silk in 
cashmere or silk and cut it in long 
strips two inches and a half wide. 
Tuck these strips closely with tiny 
horizontal tucks. Open your shoulder 
seams; then slash through yoke and 
bodice from the shoulder to the waist- 
line, both front and back, making this opening 
about half an inch from the armhole seam. 
Then insert these strips from the shoulder to the 
waist-line to give width each side to your waist, 
and edge with narrow braid. Your little yoke may 
still be used by outlining with a strip of the 
tucked cashmere, where it joins the waist. The 
skirt may be lengthened by inserting above the hem 
a tucked band to match the trimmings on the waist. 


Order the patterns mentioned above from your nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving the number, 


| and inclosing the price (fijteen cents jor each number) to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
State also the waist and hip measures in ordering skirts; the bust measure for waists; and 
| for children’s patierns the age, length oj back and breast measurement. 
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Silver of 


Proven 


Quality 


Whatever 


the occasion, 
choose silver 
plate on the \ 
reputation of its 
maker. Ifa gift, \ 
your taste and judg- - 
ment will be com- \ 
mended ; if for your own 
use, lasting satisfaction 
will be assured if the choice is 


ROGERS BROS. 


ware. ‘This name represents 
exquisite designs and wearing 
quality that endures —the re- 
sult of sixty years of careful 
manufacture — earning the title 
“* Silver Plate that Wears.” 
“1847 ROGERS BROS.” is the 
mark found on the back 
of Spoons, Knives, Forks, 
etc. Tureens, Coffee Sets, 
Cups, and Dishes of all 
kinds are stamped with this 
well-known 
mark 
“Gs 
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MADE ANDO 
GUARANTEED By 
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*** ROGERS BROS 











Sold by leading dealers 
everywhere. Send for our 


Catalogue “K.- 28.” 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., We 


Meriden, Conn. 
(International Silver Co., 
Successor) 
salesrooms : 
NEW YORE 
CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
HAMILTON, 
CANADA 
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The Best Food 
Makes the Best Home 





The famous old Pillsbury Trade Mark has played an important 
part in the American household, for nearly 50 years, until now it 


is universally recognized as standing for the BEST’ FLOUR— 


It has an added meaning, since 


Pillsburys BEST Breakfast Food 


has been put on the market. 


Your grocer will say "it’s as good as THE FLOUR"— that's 
enough. It’s so economical, too. Each package when prepared 
makes 12 pounds of delicious creamy white food, never sticky or 
lumpy. Its uses are not confined to breakfast, because it can be 
served in many dainty ways for luncheon or dinner. 











Ask your Grocer 
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Imagination could not conceive ofa handier and prettier form than that which 
is presented in CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR. Neither could the most particular 
people ask for more petted purity, har exon people for less waste 
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_ BY GRO CERS EVERYWHERE! 





